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Abdul Hamid !., ‘The census of the Armenian mas- 

Sultan of Turkey sacres shows that about 16,000 
Christians have been killed in Turkey during the pres- 
ent year. The hero of this record, the man that inter- 
national Courtesy permitted to reign despite the nation’s 
sanguinary work of extermination, is Abdul Hamid II., 
Sultan of Turkey. This most talked-about man in the 
world to-day is not the youthful, melancholic person 
represented in the pictorial press, but a man in his fifty- 
fourth year, prematurely aged, dominated by personal 
fear, and unable to exercise his own judgment because 
of dynastic policies and court formalities extending 
back through many generations. He was born Sept. 
22, 1842, and succeeded to the throne Aug. 2, 1876, 
since when he has allowed no picture of himself taken. 
He is thirty-fourth in male descent of the House of 
Othman, the founder of the empire, and the twenty- 
eighth Sultan since the conquest of Constantinople. 
The second son of Abdul Medjid, he succeeded to the 
throne on the deposition of his elder brother, Murad 
V., who, after a reign of three months, was removed 
on the ground of insanity. Before imperial troubles 
broke him down, Abdul Hamid was said to be an ex- 
emplary husband, a fond father, a man of most gen- 
erous impulses. In youth he was noticeably thought- 
ful and serious, a systematic and thorough student, a 
skillful horseman and a devotee of the hunt. Since 
coming to his great power he has led a life of extreme 
simplicity, as free from ostentation as court etiquette 
would permit. During his reign he has done much to 
benefit his country, and by the treaty of Berlin, follow- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, he lost vast and 
important territorial possessions. In the midst of the 
present widespread imprecations on him as sovereign, 
it is but justice, not an apology, to bear in mind the 
facts that he officially represents a line of policy that he 
is unable to break; that his judgment, wishes and de- 
sires are controlled by bonds that he cannot loosen, 
much less rend asunder; and that he is surrounded by 
conditions that render him powerless to obey with alac- 
rity the behests of Europe. It is the Turkish policy 
and government, rather than the sovereign, which is 
responsible for the atrocities now shocking the world. 
The rediscovery of the art of mak- 
ing iridescent glass, which was 
referred to in Current Literature for December, is not 
the only successful research of the kind undertaken by 
progressive men of our day. There are few sécrets of 
the Old World which will not, in time, yield to scientific 
research and exhaustive labor. Some 500 years ago 
the Chinese originated the well-known “ Dragon’s 
Blood” pottery, which consisted of a rich deep crimson 
glaze, familiar to all who have seen a collection of ori- 
ental ceramics. The art was a secret one and was lost, 
then rediscovered, then lost again, in which condition it 
now remains. The secret of such productions is often 


Lost Arts Rediscovered 


‘near the city of Boston. 


the result of a mere accident in the firing, or some slight 
peculiarity in the mixture of the colors. To discover 
this accident again is therefore the more difficult. Lives 
have been spent in such pursuits, to end often in failure 
and impoverishment—for the world at large has little 
sympathy except for those who achieve success. There 
is, to-day, a type of the old-time potter at his wheel, 
The sleepless nights he has 
spent, with his eye at the peep-hole of his furnace, have 
not been less thrilling than the moments so graphically 
described in the life of Benvenuto Cellini as he stood 
before the molten bronze of his famous Perseus. A 
correspondent assures us that Hugh C. Robertson, of 
Chelsea, Mass., the potter in question, has come dan- 
gerously near to the discovery of the Chinese Dragon’s 
Blood, if he has not actually found it. If it is not 
“‘Dragon’s Blood,” the potter is satisfied to have it 
called “‘ Robertson’s Blood”—emblematic of the cost to 
him of what he has been able to produce. 





The President’s message, which 
was sent to Congress on Decem- 
ber 3, deals almost entirely with finance and foreign 
relations. He announced that in the Mission Boundary 
dispute between the Argentine Republic and Brazil, of 
which, he had been named as arbitrator, had resulted in 
an award in favor of Brazil, and that the Argentine 
Republic, in return for the free importation of its wools 
to this country, has admitted certain products of the 
United States to entry at reduced rates. He touches 
upon the outrages in China, and states that although 
only one American citizen was reported to have been 
actually wounded, it was felt that prompt and decided 
action must be taken to guard against similar or per- 
haps more dreadful calamities; accordingly a special 
commission, under a suitable escort, visited the province 
where the first disturbance occurred, and the President 
believes that the impression made by this visit will 
prevent any further outbreaks. In speaking of our 
relations with France, Mr. Cleveland says that our 
cordial relations with that country remain undisturbed, 
“with the exception that a full explanation of the 
treatment of John L. Waller by the expeditionary mili- 
tary authorities still remains to be given,” and that an 
invitation has been extended to the government and 
people of the United States to participate in a great 
international exposition at Paris in 1g00. Referring to 
the close competition between this country and Germany 
in similar industries, he points out the fact that in our 
food exports unfavorable discrimination is shown, and 
hints that it may be necessary to pass retaliatory 
measures in this country. He thinks that Congress 
should have sanctioned the award of $425,000 to 
Great Britain in full settlement of all claims arising 
from our seizure of British sealing vessels, and states 
that a treaty of arbitration has been agreed upon which 
will be immediately laid before the Senate. The pro- 
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posal to enforce international rules for the prevention 
of collisions at sea, in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Maritime Conference at Washington, is 
still in abeyance because Great Britain, from whom the 
original proposal came, declined to accept the date 
(March 1, 1895), named for carrying the rules into 
general effect. Lord Salisbury’s answer to Secretary 
Olney’s note in reference to the Venezuelan boundary 
question has not yet been received, but we are assured 
that it may be expected shortly, “when further com- 
munication on the subject will probably be made to the 
Congress.” The necessity of preserving strict neutrality 
in the trouble between Spain and Cuba is pointed out, 
and the hope expressed that the war may soon be 
terminated. Turning to the financial condition of the 
country, the President declares that he is willing to 
answer for his full share of responsibility for the last 
steps taken to keep up the reserve. He points out that 
notwithstanding that we have increased our interest 
bearing bonded indebtedness more than $162,000,000, 
we are nearly where we started, and says: “I am 
convinced the only thorough and practicable remedy 
for our troubles is found in the retirement and cancella- 
tion of our United States notes, commonly called green- 
backs, and the outstanding Treasury notes issued by 
the Government in payment of silver purchases under 
the act of 1890. I believe this could quite readily be 
accomplished by the exchange of the notes for United 
States bonds of small as well as large denominations, 
bearing a low rate of interest. They should be long- 
term bonds, thus increasing their desirability as invest- 
ments, and because their payment could be well post- 
poned to a period far removed from present financial 
burdens and perplexities, when, with increased pros- 
perity and resources, they would be more easily met.” 





Preserving the Whittier It is proposed to merge the 
Homestead homestead of the poet Whittier in a 
memorial building open to the public, and the plan is 
being received in literary circles with general approval. 
It is desired to have the homestead remain intact, just 
as Mr. Whittier left it. The poet went there in 1836, 
and there he wrote all his greatest poems. Letters 
from many prominent persons, including the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston, ex-Gov. John D. Long, of 
Massachusetts; United States Senator Hoar, Congress- 
man Morse, and the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, of New 
York, have been received, urging the fulfillment of the 
project. The house is now the property of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s niece, Mrs. Pickard, of Portland, Me. Under her 
instructions nothing has been disturbed in the poet’s 
study since his death. Visitors from nearly all the States 
in the Union have called to view the homestead. It is 
proposed to purchase the place by popular subscription. 
Thomas B. Reed Thomas Brackett Reed, the unani- 

as Speaker of Congress mous choice of the Republican ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress for Speaker, was born in Portland, Me., Oct. 
18, 1839. He was graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1860; served as acting assistant paymaster in the navy 
in 1864-65 ; was admitted to the bar in 1865, and en- 
tered political life in 1868, when he was elected to the 
State House of Representatives. In 1870 he was elected 
to the State Senate ; in 1870-72 was Attorney-General 
of Maine: in 1874-77 was City Solicitor of Portland ; 


and since 1877 has been a Representative in Congress 
from the First District. From his first day in Congress 
he has been recognized as one of the most conspicuous 
leaders of his party. On December 2, 1889, he was 
chosen Speaker, and his administration of the office 
made the session of Congress more than ordinarily mem- 
orable. Democratic obstructive tactics led him to insist 
on counting as present all members of the House who 
declined to vote in order to break the legal quorum, and 
this act not only made a complete revolution in the par- 
liamentary procedure of the House, but was sustained 
and embodied in the rules which were adopted on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1890. 





Eophone—Possible Utility ‘The recent delays in the arrival of 
ocean steamers at the port of New 
York and the detention of vessels on the great lakes 
from fog will be obviated when the eophone, as its dis- 
coverer names it, has been brought into general use. 
The discoverer, or inventor, is Frank De La Torre, of 
Baltimore. The eophone is a device which concen- 
trates and intensifies sound so that it can be heard 
at a greater distance than with the naked ear, and 
its source located quicker and more exactly. It 
gathers sound into a sort of funnel and brings it di- 
rectly to the ears. The officers of a steamer approach- 
ing port in a fog, if equipped with the eophone, could 
hear the fog bells, determine their exact bearings and 
come boldly on, sure of being ir the channel. The 
steamer on which the eophone is erected has two fun- 
nels or trumpets on her decks—one has De La Torre’s 
and the other designed by Lieutenant-Colonel Heap, U. 
S. A., and intended to be animprovement on De La Tor- 
re’s. These funnels, about eighteen inches in diameter 
at their mouths, are the sound gatherers, and are directed 
toward any point in the arc of probable sound or dan- 
ger, by the man who operates the eophone. He sits in 
the hold of the vessel, shut off from every noise, and 
thus isolated gathers uninterruptedly and judges without 
prejudice whatever sounds are brought to him through 
two rubber tubes, each terminating in an earpiece fas- 
tened to the side of his head. This man is seated, and 
immediately in front of him is an apparatus, like steer- 
ing gear, either a wheel or two levers, as may be de- 
cided on, by which he may at will change the direction 
of the funnel on deck above him. This funnel tapers 
quickly to a wooden box, into which the sounds are 
gathered, and, as it were, concentrated. From this box 
the rubber tubes lead to the ear-caps, which are fas- 
tened over the operator’s ears. As the sound grows 
strong or weak, he moves the steering apparatus slowly 
or swiftly. When he has assured himself of the exact 
point of the compass from which the sound comes with 
the greatest intensity, he fixes the mouth of the funnel 
in that direction, and the officer on deck, of course, 
knows that it is pointing to the location of the signal, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Heap’s funnel has its mouth entirely 
obstructed by a wooden disk, admitting the sound to 
the interior through orifices on the sides of the funnel 
above the mouth. His idea is that he is thus enabled 
to determine more delicately the exact direction from 
which the sound comes, by establishing a dead angle, 
as it were, on either side of which sounds may be 
heard. ‘The operator cannot hear the sound in both 
ears simultaneously with Lieutenant-Colonel Heap’s im- 
proved eophone. It must prove of great value to science. 
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A selected reading from A Social Highwayman, By Elizabeth 
Phipps Train. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. The story is 
told by Hanby, an ex-prisoner, who has been taken in as valet 
to Jaffrey Courtice, a leader in New York society. Courtice, 
despite his refinement, high social standing, kindness of heart, 
and winning manners, is a diamond thief, who by wonderful 
sleight-of-hand relieves his friends of their wealth. Sefiora Ca- 
prices has discovered his thefts of her jewels, and is about to ex- 
pose him. At the time this reading opens, Courtice is in one of 
those dangerously surcharged emotional moods when the brink 
of confession is intensely fascinating, when there seems relief in 
expressing, even though only in verbal cipher, the secret fears 
that can no longer be held back. Hanby has discovered a Blue- 
beard chamber in the life of Sefiora Caprices, and hopes by threat- 
ening her to save his master. 


It was about this tine that there began to appear in 
the newspapers certain paragraphs calling attention to 
the fact that Sefora Caprices was being made the vic- 
tim of a mysterious system of theft. The misfortunes 
of the lady formed an excellent source of copy for the 
journals, and reporters made much of so golden an op- 
portunity. Many persons, knowing Leila Caprices’ 
love of notoriety to be equal to that of the most ambi- 
tious actress, shrugged their shoulders at the whole 
business and denounced it as a “free advertising 
dodge.” Others there were who, being familiar with 
the jewels asserted to have been stolen, and noting that 
they were, indeed, no longer to be seen adorning the 
lady’s toilet, believed that they were, in fact, missing 
from her possession, but, winking knowingly at one an- 
other, suggested that the times were hard, money was 
tight, investments had depreciated, and the Sefiora’s 
income might be inadequate to cope with the whims of 
so notoriously extravagant a woman as its mistress. 

Here and there might be found a few credulous fools 
simple enough to believe that on an average of once a 
week an article of great value could be stolen from an 
exceedingly clever and wide-awake woman, leaving her 
completely in the dark as to the thief. 

I heard a number of gentlemen discussing the affair 
in my master’s smoking-room, one night, while I was 
serving them with champagne, opened by Mr. Jaffrey 
in payment of some lost wager. Knowing what I did, 
I could not help laughing in my sleeve at the wild and 
various guesses they made as to the solution of the 
mystery. The subject had been started by one of the 
men apropos of a sensational paragraph in the morning 
Report announcing a fresh loss to Sefora Caprices. 

“ Weren’t you with her last night, Courty?” a man 
asked, after many opinions had been hazarded and de- 
molished. 

Mr. Jaffrey, who had changed his evening coat for a 
lounging-jacket of violet velvet, turned out with black 
satin, was leaning back wearily in a deep-seated Morris 
chair. He was smoking a scented cigarette, and had, 
up to now, been merely a listener to the dialogue of the 
others. 

He had not seemed himself since reading a note that 
had been brought by a liveried flunkey while I was 
dressing him, late that afternoon. I noticed that he 
went very white while reading it, and he had ordered 
me to substitute the Tuxedo for the claw-hammer which 
I was holding ready fer him to put on. 








“‘T shall not go out to-night, Hanby,” he had said, 
but, after a moment’s consideration, had again changed 
his mind and kept his engagement. He was to dine 
with some gentlemen at the Union League Club. 

He now nodded his head lazily. 

“« Er—yes,” he drawled, as if the subject bored him. 

“Did you notice that she wore this particular pin 
about her? You're such a cuss for observing the de- 
tails of a woman’s dress!” 

Again my master nodded. 

“Well, what do you suppose became of it? Got any 
theory ?” 

Mr. Jaffrey shook his head. 

‘Well, it’s damned queer,” one of the other men 
ejaculated. 

“Yes, a case for Sherlock Holmes,” said another. 
“I’d give considerable to know where that pin is; 
wouldn’t you?” 

The others grunted assent. My master opened his 
eyes and dropped the end of his cigarette into a 
wrought-iron cuspidor which stood beside him. Then 
he took out a scented handkerchief and passed it once 
or twice across his lips to dissipate the odor of tobacco 
from his fair mustache. Replacing it in his pocket, he 
rested his elbows upon the cushioned arms of the chair, 
joined together his immaculate finger-tips, and then re- 
marked— 

“ How—er—how much would you give, Billy? 
‘ Considerable’ is so—er—so vague, don’t you know ?” 

Mr. Bettall, the man he called “ Billy,” feeling that 
his money was pretty safe, became bold. 

“Oh, I’d give a hundred dollars, easy. The reward 
would cover that, you know.” 

“‘ But—er—if the information could not be used to— 
er—to secure the reward, don’t you know?” 

“Then for the mere satisfaction of knowing, egad!” 
the other returned, and applied himself to his cham- 
pagne. I was at that moment filling my master’s glass, 
and he took advantage of the occasion to give me a 
few words of direction in a low voice. I left the room 
to obey his order, and returned almost immediately, 
holding in my hand a small pasteboard jeweler’s box, 
which I delivered to him. 

The men stared. No one thought he had any par- 
ticular reason for questioning the sincerity of Mr. Bet- 
tall’s offer. Holding the little box in his hand, he 
turned to the latter. 

“Billy,” he said, ‘do you—er—do you want to back 
dow?” 

“ Not I,” returned Bettall, stoutly, although the as- 
tonishment upon his dark little face was so profound as 
to be almost comical. 

“ Well, then—er, gentlemen, here’s the pin,” said my 
master, rising languidly and lifting the cover from the 
tiny box. A general exclamation naturally followed 
upon the announcement. The men rose and pressed 
around Mr. Jaffrey, curiosity and surprise upon every 
face and interrogation in every eye. Their vocal utter- 
ances were rather too profane for repetition. 

My master handed the box to Mr. Bettall, who ex- 
amined the pin curiously for some moments and then 
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passed it to another man, and so it went from hand 
to hand, each gentleman in turn making his comments 
upon it. It was an ornament which appeared to be of 
great value, though small in size; in shape a star, of 
which a very large ruby formed the centre and diamonds 
of fair size the points. As it reached the last man in 
the group, he took it from the box and held it close to 
the flame of a lamp which burned upon a side table. 
As he replaced it in its plain and unworthy case, Mr. 
Jaffrey addressed him : 

“ Well—er, Bellew, what do you think of it ?” 

Mr. Bellew laughed. 

“Oh, the diamonds are all right, I guess.’ 

‘‘The diamonds !” one or two ejaculated, while others 
pressed my master for an explanation of the circumstance 
of the pin being in his possession. Mr. Jaffrey smiled, 
showing his even, white teeth beneath his mustache. 

‘‘ Bellew has remarked what the pawnbroker, at whose 
shop I found it, had also—er discovered; that the— 
er supposed ruby is only a bit of—er—of glass. Eh— 
er, Bellew? ” 

Mr. Bellew, a connoisseur in gems, nodded. ‘“ And 
you found the thing ?” Bettall interposed, eagerly. 

“ At—well—er, I won’t say where, for the lady who 
presides over the establishment is— er exceedingly 
solicitous of its reputation, as she—er does not wish to 
be considered a receiver of—er stolen goods. She—er 
pledged me to—er secrecy before delivering over the— 
er—the pin; and as—er I am going to amuse myself 
by studying up this case with a view to—er finding the 
Sefiora’s other jewels, if, that is, if—er she wants them 
found, you understand, I—er—I am willing to preserve 
silence upon the point.” 

“Then you have some theory ?” Mr. Bettall repeated. 

My master again shook his head. “ But you must 
have, or you wouldn’t think of following up this clew,” 
the other insisted. 

Mr. Jaffrey gazed for a moment at the tip of his var- 
nished boot, whose polished surface was marred by a 
little rift that seemed to bespeak a crack. A pained 
expression, as of one detected in a misdemeanor, crossed 
his face, and he raised his eyes reproachfully to mine, 
as if he would chide me for having allowed him to com- 
mit such an outrage upon decency as to wear boots 
verging, in ever so slight a degree, upon shabbiness. It 
was the look of one disappointed in a trust, and it went 
straight to my heart. Then he replied to his friend : 

*““ No—er, Billy, I have no theory. You form a 
theory if you are in a condition of—er uncertainty ; now 
—er I am not in a condition of—er uncertainty as to 
the person who—er has relieved Madame Caprices of 
her jewels; I am in a state of positive—er knowledge. 
You—er note the distinction, I—er trust ?” 

A universal exclamation of astonishment followed 
upon this statement. The general surprise was so in- 
tense that no expressions were found adequate to voice 
it, save those emphasized by allusions to the highest 
powers of good and evil and the places of their en- 
thronement. Indeed, it was evident that my master 
had aroused a high degree of excitement in his guests. 

Mr. Jaffrey smiled, and yet his smile was not exactly 
an expression of mirth or amusement. ‘There was in it, 
to me at least, a sort of undercurrent of sadness. Just 
how the eagerness of his guests struck him I do not 
know, of course, but as I looked at their animated, ex- 
cited faces I could think of nothing but a pack of fox- 
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hounds who have just got the scent. They looked 
hungry, cruel, and alert, as if a social malefactor would 
fare badly among them if they struck his trail. 

‘‘T cannot satisfy your curiosity, gentlemen,” my 
master said, when the babel of voices ceased. ‘I wish 
—er first to unearth the rest of the jewels. But—er I 
don’t doubt that in good time the—er identity of the 
—er—the —er——” he hesitated a moment longer than 
usual over the word, and then continued—“ thief will 
be—er disclosed, and then I—er can promise you a 
sensation. You will be as much—er surprised, gentle- 
men, I—er—I assure you, as if the perpetrator turned 
out to be—er—to be—er—well, myself, let us say.” 

I looked at Mr. Jaffrey in blank amazement, wonder- 
ing whether he was drunk or crazy; gone clean off his 
head, I thought he must be. It is such an easy thing 
to arouse suspicion, sometimes a mere look will do it; 
and then to lay it again is a mighty difficult matter, I 
can tell you, for I have proved it in my own experience. 

A look of disappointment settled on the gentlemen’s 
faces. 

“Oh, pshaw, Courty!” said Mr. Key; “what in 
thunder did you work us up so for? I feel like a bal- 
loon which has been pricked.” 

** And I, like a damned inquisitive female,” remarked 
Mr. Bettall. ‘Say, Courty, I’li be hanged if I won’t 
offer you another hundred to satisfy our curiosity.” 

But Mr. Jaffrey declined the offer. His face grew 
rather grave, and I, being behind the scenes, fancied 
(it may have been merely fancy, I don’t know) that I 
saw a shade of wistfulness creep into his blue eyes. 

‘*No, Billy,” he said, with more decision than his 
drawl usually conveyed, “ not yet; you’ll know all in— 
er good time.” Then he turned tome: “ Here, Hanby,” 
he ordered, “‘ er—fill up the gentlemen’s glasses.” 

I obeyed, while he, holding his own as yet untasted 
glass in his hand, rose, standing a tall, slender, fop- 
pishly-clad and yet distinguished-looking figure among 
his guests. 

‘* Er—fellows,” he began, “the man who has—er 
robbed Madame Caprices of her jewels is a man whom 
—er you all know well. He has dined with you, er— 
ridden with you, smoked with you, and—er lived among 
you. He is a member of your clubs ; you have—er en- 
tertained him, and he—er has entertained you; you have 
—er in fact thought him a good fellow, and—er con- 
sidered him a friend. Now, gentlemen, you are going 
to be undeceived in your estimate of him. You have 
believed him—er an honest man, he will be proved to 
you a—er criminal; you have considered him an equal, 
he will be proved to you an inferior; you have thought 
him a gentleman, he will be proved to you a—er—a cad. 
Now—er, gentlemen, I know this man better than—er 
any of you; I have known him all his life, and know 
what a—er cursed up-hill struggle his —er—his youth 
was. I—er don’t wish to try to extenuate his guilt, or 
to—er in any way make excuses for such damned 
double-dealing as his. I—er abhor it as much as—er 
any of you can; but one thing, and—er one thing only, 
I do want to say in his favor, and that is, that this 
man, who to-morrow possibly may be under the ban of 
your scorn and—er contempt, who has for ten years led 
a life of fraud and deceit, has never (I can swear this, 
gentlemen, for he has opened his heart to me, and I 
have every reason to believe his statement) robbed a 
being who could not well afford to lose what he has 
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taken, and that two-thirds, at least, of his ill-gotten 
gains have gone to the relief of the poor and destitute. 
‘The persons who have suffered from his depredations 
are persons who have—er no bowels of compassion ; 
who never extend a helping hand to the unfortunate, and 
who are amply able to—er spare the amount which he 
has—er—has appropriated without their permission. 
Yet, gentlemen, although this social highwayman _ has 
thus discriminated in his methods, and has, perhaps, by 
reason of his nefarious career been able to help many a 
lame dog over a stile, I do not wish to imply that I 
consider his course anything but reprehensible. It is 
only that I, feeling his—er—his jig to be about up, and 
compassionating the poor devil from the bottom of my 
heart, would ask you and—er those whom you may be 
able to influence, to be as lenient in your judgment as 
you can. I assure you this—er—this unfortunate man 
will have enough to bear without your—er—your utter 
condemnation.” 

He paused, and scanned earnestly the faces around 
him. Their expressions were similar, and betokened 
surprise, dismay, and consternation, but scarcely pity 
or sympathy for the subject of Mr. Jaffrey’s little dis- 
course. Indeed, lenient judgment concerning this so- 
cial Iscariot could scarely be expected from them. 

My master evidently shared my interpretation of the 
common sentiment which possessed his guests, for his 
own face, which had softened somewhat under the in- 
fluence of his words, suddenly grew hard and bitter. 
He raised his glass. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “to-morrow morning I am 
going to try to soften Madame Caprices’ heart. I am 


going to ask her to—er—to let up on the fellow and 


not expose him. Here’s to my good luck! Who 
will join me in the—er desire to give this poor devil 
another chance ? ” 

There was a pause. Not aman rose; one or two 
coughed and cleared their throats nervously. Mr. 
Jaffrey smiled, with his lips only; his eyes remained 
sad and bitter. 

‘‘T must drink alone, then,” he said, and he placed 
the glass to his lips; but before he had drunk a drop 
of its contents Gorden Key rose to his feet. 

“Curse it all, Courty!” he exclaimed, “I don’t 
know that any of us care much about having a scoun- 
drelly thief at large among us, but I’ll be hanged if I 
like to sit here and see you the only man-jack of us 
willing to give the chap a helping hand. [I'll drink 
with you to your success with Leila Caprices, but with 
the understanding that, if you persuade her to silence, 
you give us the name of the man who has so success- 
fully imposed upon us all.” 

My master again lowered his glass. 

“ And so socially boycott him?” he asked. ‘ Which 
of you would notice him, or associate with him, if I 
were to reveal his identity ? ” 

Mr. Key pulled his very slight, dark mustache. 

“It’s a devilish uncomfortable business!” he said, 
and leoked inquiringly around upon the other men, 
who were conversing among themselves in subdued 
tones. Suddenly Mr. Bettall, who was a bright, cheery, 
little fellow, with a reputation for extreme good nature, 
and who was very fond of my master, offered a sug- 
gestion : 

‘“‘IT say, Courty, you’ll excuse my saying so, but I 
think it would have been a hanged sight better, you 
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know, if you had held your tongue in this matter,.as you 
didn’t mean to reveal the fellow’s name. I think, you 
know, that he ought to be expelled from the clubs, and 
all that, and so do the others. But, as long as you 
are determined to give him another show, and we can’t 
help ourselves, why, if you can persuade Leila Caprices 
to keep mum on the subject, we think you ought to 
exact from the man, whoever he is, an oath of refor- 
mation.” 

Mr. Jaffrey nodded. He looked white and tired. 

‘*[—er fancy Madame Caprices will make such a 
promise a condition of her silence,” he returned, with 
a resumption of his old languid manner. 

Mr. Bettall rose, and the rest followed his example. 

“Then, Courty, we will drink with you,” he said, 
affectionately ; “not so much because we really ap- 
prove your purpose and wish you success in it, as that 
we are all so fond of you and hate to oppose you in 
any way, old man.” 

The glasses were emptied, all but my master’s, 
though no one save myself observed, so marvelous was 
his sleight-of-hand, that the contents of his wineglass 
were emptied into his handkerchief and that dropped 
softly into the iron cuspidor. So curious were his no- 
tions of honor, that I am sure, had his life depended 
upon his drinking that toast, which was really pledged 
by those men to their affectionate regard for himself, 
it would have been utterly impossible for him to swal- 
low a drop. 

And a little later, when his guests were leaving, 
as I helped them on with their topcoats, I noticed that 
easily and skillfully, so naturally that not one among 
them suspected his motive, he avoided taking in his the 
hands which they extended in farewell. When he re- 
turned from seeing them into the lift, I noticed how 
white and done-up he looked. 

** Put out the lights and go to bed, Hanby,” he said, 
in a hollow voice, “ I'll see to myself to-night.” 

He went into the den and closed the door behind him. 
I cleared the dining-room table, put out the lights, ex- 
cepting one jet in the drawing-room and those in Mr. 
Jaffrey’s bedchamber, and then retired to my own little 
sitting-room, where, with the door open wide, i sat and 
listened for sounds which should indicate that my master 
was retiring. 

I waited a long and weary while. One stroke; then 
the half; two, and a half; three, and on the chime of 
the half I heard the sounds for which I was listening. 
Slow, languid steps crossed the floor of the drawing-room, 
my master’s chamber door was softly opened (he .was 
very quiet and gentle always in his movements) and as 
softly closed again, and I knew that the coast was clear 
for me to make the investigations I was bent on. 

I wanted to discover the note which had come for 
Mr. Jaffrey that ‘atternoon. I was convinced that it 
contained the clew to the change which had come over 
him. I believed that it was from Edward Rising’s wife, 
and that she held in her possession a terrible secret which 
threatened completely to wind up my master’s prosper- 
ous career, 

Well, intimidation is a game that can be played by 
any number of persons who have the wherewithal to 
buy chips, and I was pretty sure that I held cards which 
would knock spots out of those held by Madame 
Caprices. But I couldn’t ante up until I found that 
letter. 
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It might be that I was mistaken in its origin and pur- 
port, and if so the visit which I meditated paying the 
lady was the last thing in the world I should wish to do. 
It was possible that my master had been playing a 
simple game of bluff that evening, and that Madame 
Caprices was still in the dark as to the identity of the 
man who had robbed her. It might be that Mr. Jaffrey 
was menaced from other quarters, and if so, to show my 
hand to my adversary would be of no avail, while it would 
very likely deprive me of the opportunity of largely 
increasing my own fortune. 

I stole like a cat through the dark dining-room and 
through the partially drawn portiéres into the drawing- 
room. Approaching my master’s door, I stood a couple 
of minutes shrouded in the draperies, lest he should 
suddenly open it and discover me listening. I heard 
not a sound within. Indeed, the silence seemed omin- 
ous, for, being dainty as a woman about his toilet, I 
knew he could not yet have finished his preparations for 
the night. 

As I stood there in the black darkness and utter still- 
ness, there suddenly came to my ears a little phrase, 
simple and commonplace, yet more eloquent than any 
prayer or supplication I have ever heard—and I have 
been to Methodist revivals and Salvation Army meetings 
noend. It was no common exclamation, but the de- 
spairing cry of a man in extremity, of a man suffering 
not so much for himself as for one dearly beloved, for 
whose protection his strength had proved deficient. 

‘God help her!” The words came hoarse and labored ; 
then a sound that made my heart stand still; a click, the 
cocking of a revolver. 

I did not hesitate an instant. I threw open the door 
and entered the room. He was standing before his 
toilet-table in his shirt sleeves. As I suddenly appeared 
upon the threshold I saw him drop his right arm and lay 
something (what, it was easy enough to guess) on the 
table, nervously throwing over it a handkerchief which 
lay near by. 

“‘T beg pardon, sir,” I said, in my usual quiet manner, 
for I have faced a good many emergencies in my life; 
** you called me, I believe ? ” 

He shook his head ; even in this great crisis his cour- 
tesy did not desert him. 

“‘ No, Hanby,” he replied. ‘Goto bed; it’s late.” 

*“‘ Not too late, sir, for me to help you,” I said, boldly 
entering the room. ‘“ You look terribly fagged, sir; let 
me make you comfortable for the night.” 

He gave a short, hollow laugh. 

“Comfortable! ” he ejaculated. ‘ You’re a clever 
little chap, Hanby, but even you could not do that.” 

‘Indeed, sir, I’m not so sure that I couldn’t,” I 
returned, pointedly. 

He had fallen into a chair, as if completely done up, 
and had dropped his head against the cushioned back 
and closed his eyes. His face looked like a white 
mask. . 

“I say, Hanby,” he said, quite ignoring my remark, 
“‘ get me a pick-me-up of some sort, will you? <A peg 
of brandy will do.” 

I thought that possibly his wish was to get me out of 
the way that he might finish his infernal business, but I 
had no intention of leaving the room while that ugly 
implement lay among the silver furnishings of his toilet, 
like a curse among compliments. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “ directly, sir.” 





He opened his eyes and looked at me sharply. 

‘“‘ Directly, Hanby!” he repeated, being accustomed 
to the prom test service from me. “And why not at 
once ?” frowning impatiently. Then, regarding me more 
narrowly, “‘ What’s the matter, Hanby ? Youin trouble, 
too?” 

Now, I ask you, is there one man in a thousand who, 
being in my master’s desperate strait, would have any 
consideration to spare for his servant? But that was 
Mr. Jaffrey all over. No matter how mountainous his 
own troubles were, they never hid from his sight the 
little hills of difficulty which lay in the paths of other 
people. 

I heaved a sigh. “ Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“What is it? Anything [ can help you about? If 
so, speak out, man.” 

‘‘Well, sir,” I returned, chuckling to myself as I saw 
the color beginning to return to his face, “I should 
very much like your advice, if it won’t trouble you too 
much to hear a little story. I’ve got a secret that be- 
longs to another person—other persons, I should say— 
weighing heavily upon me, sir, and I don’t know just 
what I ought to do about it.” 

“ Allright. Go on; I am listening.’ 

But I don’t think he really was during the first part of 
my story, the story of my acquaintance with Edward 
Rising and the part I had played as witness to his mar- 
riage. His eyes were closed again, and I am sure his 
mind was wandering to his own affairs. But when, 
suddenly, I mentioned the name of the woman whom 
the young Englishman had married, I saw him start and 
open his eyes. 

“What’s that you say?” he asked, just as one who 
has been dozing during a drowsy sermon suddenly 
awakes to an interesting point in the discourse. ‘* What 
had Miss Leila Goldsborough to do with the affair ?” 

“A good deal, sir,” I returned. ‘She it was who 
married the young fellow.” 

“ What?” 

There was no doubt now that his interest was thor- 
oughly aroused. 

‘Yes, sir,” I repeated; ‘1 was witness to the busi- 
ness.”’ 

“ Do you know who that lady now is?” 

“Yes, sir; she is called Sefora Caprices.” 

“ Called! She zs Sefiora Caprices.” 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir; she is Mrs. Edward Rising. 

His face was red, crimson now, and he leaned for- 
ward, grasping the arms of his chair and looking me 
eagerly in the face. It was obvious of how much 
value this information was to him. 

‘‘See here, Hanby,” he said, quickly, ‘‘this is a 
grave charge you are bringing against a lady of Senora 
Caprices’ position; do you know it?” 

I nodded. “ Bigamy, sir,” I remarked, quietly. 

“It’s an ugly word,” he continued, “and severely 
punishable by law.” 

“So it is, sir. A lady would sacrifice a good deal, 
all her jewels, I should think, rather than have it come 
to light.” 

My master gave a little cry and rose from his chair. 
His eyes shone, his face glowed, and the contrast 
between his present appearance and that he had borne 
when I entered the room was as marked as that 
between a worn-out hack and a thoroughbred race- 


horse. 


? 





“ Good God, Hanby!” he cried, “ are you sure of 
this—absolutely ? ” 

‘«¢ Absolutely, sir.” 

“You know the man to be living ?” 

‘“‘ He was a couple of weeks ago.” 

“Then, this—this—why, this is salvation, man, this 
secret of yours! Hanby, do you know what this is 
worth to me?” His face was all knotted up with 
emotion. I should never have recognized it. 

““T suspect, sir.” 

He plunged his hands into the depths of his pockets, 
with the involuntary movement of one searching for 
money. 

“ How much—how much do you want 
Hanby ?” he cried, eagerly. 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

His face fell. ‘ Nothing! You will not sell it?” 

I shook my head. ‘“ No, sir, I will not sell it.” 

‘«‘ For the love of God, Hanby, sell it to me!” 

I took a step toward him. I fancy some of the 
feeling I had for him showed in my face. 

‘“‘ For the love of you, I give it to you, sir,” I said. 

He sprang at me and grasped me by the shoulders, 
and we looked for a moment full into each other’s eyes. 
I don’t think either of us thought much about talking 
for a couple of minutes orso. Then he dropped his 
hold of me and grasped my right hand in his. 

‘‘You have more than saved my life, Hanby,” he 
said, simply. ‘I don’t see why you should do it.” 

I made no reply, but turned my back on him and 
pretended to busy myself about the toilet-table. Then 
I remembered his request for a peg and left the room 
to fulfill it, first slipping into my pocket the superfluous 
ornament to his dressing-table, which I proceeded to 
uncock directly I was on the other side of the door. 

He was too abstracted to notice my movements; 
indeed, he scarcely observed them, for he had wandered 
over to the fireplace after releasing me, and was stand- 
ing, with his hands still in his trousers pockets, planted 
squarely upon the rug in front of the andirons, gazing 
vacantly into the empty space before him. 

I was not gone from the room above ten minutes, 
but when I returned with the brandy I was surprised 
and shocked to see that all the brightness and anima- 
tion had again died out of his face. 

‘‘ What is it, sir, if I may be so bold as to ask?” I 
inquired, as I offered him the tray. 

He seized the glass and drained it. “I can’t do it, 
Hanby,” he said, looking at me with dull eyes. 

“ Can’t do what, sir?” 

“Threaten a woman,” he replied. 
only a coward would do that.” 

I made a gesture of disgust.. It was a liberty, I 
know, but I could not help it. 

“ Pshaw, sir! If a woman threatens you 

‘“‘ She has a right to do so; I have none.” 

“ The right of morality, sir,” I urged. 

He smiled in spite of his trouble. 

«A singular apostle of morality I, Hanby. No, no; 
the game is up. I’ve lost, and must bear my losses like 
a man, or, to be consistent to the last, cheat my cred- 
itors like a cowardly dude.” He cast an involuntary 
glance toward the dressing-table. 

I placed the little tray on the chimneypiece and 
turned upon him, not in the attitude of servant to 
master, but in that of man to man. 


for it, 


“It’s too low; 


” 
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“ Mr. Jaffrey, sir,” I said, “you shan’t throw your- 
self and your life away like that; there are too many 
fond of you, sir, to have it.” 

He laughed. “ Not so many, Hanby,” he returned. 
“T tested the feelings of my most intimate friends 
pretty thoroughly to-night.” 

“It was a dangerous thing to do, sir,” I said. 
“ Why did you do it?” 

“‘ To feel the pulse of the market, Hanby. A popu- 
lar stock has depreciated ; will its old supporters, recog- 
nizing some inherent value in it, stand by and inflate it 
again, or, forgetting their former estimate of its quali- 
ties, let it drop out of sight, its downward pace facili- 
tated by their unfriendly attitude? This is what I 
wanted to discover, my man; and I discovered it.” 

“‘ But there are others, sir,” I urged. 

He glanced quickly at me. ‘“ Who?” he asked. 

“ Why—myself, sir, for one, and—er-er——-” I hesi- 
tated, not knowing just how he would take it, then 
bolted out, “‘and the lady up at Seventy-first Street, 
sir.” 

He drew a deep, quick breath. 

“ God!” he exclaimed, “‘ don’t remind me of her!” 

“‘ But I will, sir,” I persisted. ‘ You have a right to 
consider her, sir.” 

He turned fiercely upon me. 

“ Do you think, then, that { haven’t considered her ? 
Humph! ”—laughing sarcastically: ‘little you know 
about it, after all, Hanby.” 

I saw that it was folly to argue any longer with him, 
and an idea had come into my head that I meant to 
carry into effect. 

** See here, sir,” I said; “it’s very late, and we can 
do no good talking any more to-night. Let me put 
you to bed, sir, and you just go to sleep and think no 
more about this matter. Leave it all to me, sir. I’ve 
helped myself out of worse scrapes than this. At all 
events, it won’t do any good to worry more to-night. 
Come, sir, do oblige me, if you please.” 

I think he was really glad to be taken in hand and 
dictated to like a child. He allowed me to have my 
way with him, and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
him comfortably established in bed, and had no doubt 
that, as he was always an excellent sleeper, the reaction 
from so much excitement would cause him to sleep late 
into the morning. At least I hoped so, for I had busi- 
ness to do which, if he waked early, would hinder my 
assisting him with his toilet. 

The next morning, at about nine o’clock, I presented 
myself at the house of Sefior José Caprices. I knew 
the hour to be unfashionably early for a gentleman to 
pay visits to a lady, but then I do not consider myself 
a gentleman, nor, indeed, is Madame Caprices my no- 
tion of a lady. Besides which, my business with her 
was urgent, and did not admit of the consideration of 
etiquette. 

The flunkey who came to the door looked at me as if 
I were a lunatic when I asked for his mistress. 

“Madame Caprices won’t be up for two hours yet,” 
he said, as if he would like to add, “ Confound you for 
a fool to expect anything else.” 

“Won't she?” I returned, coolly. ‘‘ Well, just send 
this card up to her by her maid and see if you haven't 
made a mistake.” 

He had made a mistake, and so I saw Madame Ca- 
prices and all turned out well as I will tell you in detail. 




















































CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Trafalgar Day....Algernon Charles Swinburne....Nineteenth Century 


Sea, that art ours as we are thine, whose name 

Is one with England’s e’en as light with flame, 
Dost thou as we, thy chosen of all men, know 

This day of days when death gave life to fame? 


Dost thou not kindle above and thrill below 

With rapturous record, with memorial glow, 
Remembering this thy festal day of fight, 

And all the joy it gave, and all the woe? 

Never since day broke flower-like forth of night 

Broke such a dawn of battle. Death in sight 
Made of the man whose life was like the sun 

A man more god-like than the lord of light. 


There is none like him, and there shall be none. 
When England bears again as great a son, 

He can but follow fame where Nelson led. 
There is not and there cannot be but one. 


As earth has but one England, crown and head 
Of all her glories till the sun be dead, 

Supreme in peace and war, supreme in song, 
Supreme in freedom, since her rede was read. 


Since first the soul that gave her speech grew strong 

To help the right and heal the wild world’s wrong, 
So she hath but one royal Nelson borne 

To reign o’er time above the years that throng. 


The music of his name puts fear to scorn, 

And thrills our twilight through with sense of morn: 
As England was, how should not England be? 

No tempest yet has left her banner torn. 


No year has yet put out the day when he, 
Who lived and died to keep our kingship free 
Wherever seas by warring winds are worn, 
Died, and was one with England and the sea. 


Mountain of the Holy Cross...Emma Huntington Nason. ..Poems (Houghton) 


The Lord himself hath set the sign ! 
‘¢ Dear Christ, forgive !” God’s servant prayed ; 
And every head along the line 
Of bronzed, rough-bearded men was bare, 
In sudden silence, as the prayer, 
Arose within the mission-glade. 


Before, behind, the mountains stood, 
In grim, defiant strength arrayed ; 
They seemed an awful brotherhood, 
Through some gigantic passion knit ; 
Too great for earth; for heaven unfit ; 
‘¢ Dear Christ, forgive!” God’s servant prayed. 


And lo! beyond the wild ravine, 

Where ghostly pines their gray arms toss, 
A hoary mountain head was seen, 

Whose fissured crest forever shows, 
Emblazoned in eternal snows, 

The sacred emblem of the Cross. 


And men who called the world accurst, 
And men who ne’er had heard a prayer, 
Men who had dared and done their worst, 
Rode awe-struck through the lonely way, 
Forgetting what they fain would say, 
With Christ’s own sign before them there. 


Then slowly up the mountain track, 
Wind-swept, the rude procession swayed; 
Nor, though long summers waned, came back. 
Died they beneath the holy sign 
Of earth-love crowned by the divine? 
‘¢ We hope through Christ !” God’s servant prayed. 


The Lord himself the Cross hath set ! 
Was the Omniscient One a fraid 
Lest his far-straying sons forget ? 
Lest they, who midst the mountains hide, 
Remember not the Crucified ? 
‘* Dear Christ, forbid !”” God’s servant prayed. 
At the End....Lewis Morris....Songs Unsung 
When the five gateways of the soul 
Are closing one by one, 
When our being’s currents slowly roll 
And day is done, 
What shall our chiefest comfort be 
Amid this misery ? 
Not to have stores heaped up on high, 
Of gold and precious things ; 
Not to have flown from sky to sky 
On Fame’s wide wings,— 
These things a little space do last, 
And then are overpast. 


Not to have heaped up precious store 
Of all the gains of time, 
Of long-dead sages’ treasured lore 
Or deathless rhyme, — 
Though learning be a comely maid, 
Death maketh her afraid. 


Not to have drained the cup of youth 
To the sweet maddening lees ; 

Nor, rapt by dreams of Hidden Truth, 
To have spurned all these : 

Pleasure, Denial, touch not him 

Whose body and mind are dim. 

Not one of all these things shall I 
For comfort use, or strength, 

When the sure hour when I must die, 
Takes me at length ; 

One thought alone shall bring redress 

For that great heaviness : 


That I have held each struggling soul 
As of one kin and blood, 

That one sure link doth all control 
To one close brotherhood ; 

For who the race of men doth love 

Loves also Him above. 


Sculpture....George Horton....in Unknown Seas (Stone & Kimball) 


There was a mighty city, long ago, 

That lived a thousand years of pride and power, 
From marble gates its locust armies swarmed 

To pour on fertile countries far away, 

Or thence returned, with treasures rare and strange: 
Slaves for the fields, swart women for the chiefs, 
And golden gewgawry of unknown gods. 

Its merchant vessels whitened every sea, 

And daring evermore the dim unknown, 

Pushed wider out the world’s encircling rim. 


Its marble temples gleamed on many hills, 
Where stately priests on pillared porticos, 

Or safe enshrined from eye profane, rehearsed 
The sacred mysteries of their ancient cult. 
And in that city lords and princes dwelt, 

Son following father in unbroken line, 

In old ancestral piles that firmer seemed 
Than granite hills coeval with the world. 
There poets wrote, whose long renown became 
Symbolical of all that lives in man. 

And orators from forum or from rock 

With speech tempestuous blew the world afoam. 
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And yet that city sank from sight as sinks 
A wounded ship into the secret sea ; 

Died even as a man, and found its grave 
Beneath the desolate and shifting sand, 

And over it the phantom ages stole 

In long procession, voiceless and unmarked. 


Unknown that city’s history ; its creeds, 
Its mighty deeds of war, its tales of love, 
Of high ambition and of finished craft, 
Are interfused among the shapeless years. 


But now from out the silence of its tomb 
Some witless peasant, rummaging, has dug 
A bit of carven immortality ; 

We look upon its matchless curves, and, lo! 
The piles and temples of the past arise 

Like visions of mirage from desert sands. 


A Snowstorm...Charles G. Eastman...Poems of the Farm (Lee & Shepard) 


. I. 
’Tis a fearful night in the winter time, 
As cold as it ever can be: 
The war of the blast is heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
The moon is full, but her silver light 
The storm dashes out with her wings to-night, 
And over the sky, from south to north, 
Not a star is seen, as the wind comes forth 
In ‘the strength of a mighty glee. 
II. 
All day had the snow come down—all day— 
As it never came down before, 
And over the hills, at sunset, lay 
Some two or three feet or more; 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone, 
The windows blocked and the well-curbs gone; 
The haystack had grown to a mountain lift, 
And the wood-pile looked like a monster drift 
As it lay by the farmer’s door. 


The night set in on a world of snow, 
While the air grows sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of a fearful blast 
Is heard on the distant hill ; 
And the norther, see! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek; 
He shouts on the plain, ‘* Ho-ho! ho-ho!” 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow 
And growls with a savage will. 
III. 
Such a night as this, to be found abroad 
In th? drifts and the freezing air, 
Sits a shivering dog, in the field by the road, 
With the snow in his shaggy hair. 
He shuts his eyes to the wind and growls, 
He lifts his head and moans and howls, 
Then, crouching low from the cutting sleet, 
His nose is pressed on his quivering feet— 
Pray, what does the dog do there? 


A farmer came from the village plain, 
But he lost the traveled way, 
And for hours he trod with might and main 
A path for his horse and sleigh; 
But colder still the cold winds blew, 
And deeper still the deep drifts grew, 
And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown, 
At last, in her struggle, floundered down 
Where a log in a hollow lay. 
In vain, with a neigh and a frenzied snort, 
She plunged in the drifting snow, 
While the master urged, till his breath grew short, 
With a word and a gentle blow. 
But the snow was deep and the tugs were light, 
His hands were numb and had lost their might, 


So he wallowed back to his half-filled sleigh 
And strove to shelter himself till day 
With his coat and the buffalo. 
IV. 
He has given the last faint jerk of the rein 
To rouse up his dying steed, 
And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain 
For help in his master’s need ; 
For awhile he strives, with a wistful cry, 
To catch a glance from his drowsy eye, 
And wags his tail if the rude winds flap 
The skirts of his buffalo over his lap, 
And whines when he takes no heed. 
V. 
The wind goes down and the storm is o’er— 
’Tis the hour of midnight past ; 
The old trees writhe and bend no more 
In the whirl of the rushing blast; 
The silent moon, with her peaceful light, 
Looks down on the hills with snow all white, 
And the giant shadows of Camel’s Hump, 
The blasted pine and the ghostly stump, 
' Afar on the plain are cast. 


But cold and dead by the hidden log 
Are they who came from the town— 
The man in his sleigh, and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown, 
In the wide snow desert, fair and grand— 
With his cap on his head and the reins in his hand, 
The dog with his nose on his master’s feet, 
And the mare half seen through the crusted sleet, 
Where she lav when she floundered down. 


Austerlitz....Francis Saltus Saltus....Shadows and Ideals (Moulton) 
On the broad field of Austerlitz I passed 
And watched, one wintry day, along its moor 
Thin flakes of snow fall silently and fast, 
Like powdered marble, flocculent and pure. 


The incoherent murmur of the breeze 
Sounded like ghostly drum-taps to my ear, 
While on the gaunt, bare, tempest-stricken trees, 
The shivering whirr of bird-wings I could hear. 


My timorous guide, awed by an unknown dread, 
Had left me pathless in these icy glooms, 
Alone in this last bivouac of the dead, 
Alone amid innumerable tombs ! 


Pensive I gazed upon the drear expanse 
Where the Titanic struggle had been won, 

And where the legions of Imperial France 
Acclaimed the genius of Napoleon ! 


And then before me phantom visions soared 
Of men blood-maddened, hurrying to the fray; 
Again the deep-lunged, angry cannon roared, 
Hailing the victory of that fearful day ! 


I heard again the conqueror’s voice supreme, 
The shrill, sharp echo of the trumpet’s blare, 
Then horses plunge and gory sabres gleam 
In one red revel of immense despair ! 


The fury of fancy took me by surprise 

And hurled me in the dread fight’s hottest glow, 
But when I lifted up my eager eyes 

Nought greeted them but wastes of solemn snow! 


Over the graves with bones heroic filled 
By one who for ambition greatly sinned, 
I only heard, while all my senses thrilled, 
The mournful misereres of the wind ! 
And asI passed, in dreary monotone, 
Through groups of desolate pine and leafless fir, 


It seemed to me in agony to moan 
Vague, dismal sounds like ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !” 
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Mrs. Emma Huntington Small although the number of 
American female poets may be, 
says the Boston Gazette, all of them worthy of the name 
have the gift of originality, and none possess it in a 
higher degree than Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason. 
Her little volume, The Tower (published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), contains verse inspired by many a 
theme, classical, mythological, historical, religious, 
moral; but not one line which seems an echo, not one 
indicating that she has taken any poet for her master, 
and yet she is not to be reckoned with those hapless 
ones beloved of Mr. Howells who have not read Ten- 
nyson. She has read not only the Laureate, but 
Browning and Swinburne, and, consequently, the critical 
faculty being strong in her, she avoids their rhymes, 
and if their thought enters her mind, she does not 
permit its expression to remain in her verses. Even 
in form she seems to have no favorite, but adopts now 
this and now that as her subject demands ar as her 
fancy choose by following no precedent, and she uses 
all with correctness and without embarrassment. How 
many poems must have been sacrificed that this col- 
lection, so uniform in merit, might be made, one can 
but guess, but the number must have been large. The 
New York Times says: ‘ These poems are above the 
average verse that is so copiously launched upon the 
market. The author displays a warm and delicate 
fancy, and writes with a singularly happy choice of 
words and figures. The first poem, The Tower, in 
which the personified Tower of Belus speaks, is a dig- 
nified piece of work, with some passages of uncommon 


Nason 


strength. Occasionally, as in Body and Soul, the. 


author displays too great a readiness to fall into meta- 
physical reflection, but in the very next poem, Two 
Faces, she redeems herself with a genuine lyric of real 
beauty. Most of the poems in this volume show deep 
womanly feeling, but the touch in some of them is almost 
masculine in its boldness. The fullness and loveliness 
of a woman’s imagination, however, is shown in such a 
poem as A Child’s Question and that is, perhaps, the 
author’s truest lyric.” 





Two strangely romantic novels, says 
the Philadelphia Record, have been 
wafted to our table from the pen of William Le Queux. 
The one is Zoraida, a Romance of the Harem and the 
Great Sahara; the other is Stolen Souls. Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. are doing a good deed by introducing this 
extremely clever and thrilling romancer to American 
readers. Since the publication of his Great War in Eng- 
land in 1897, Mr. Le Queux has attained a firm hold on 
the British novel-reading public, and he tells a good tale 
in a worthy manner. Before writing Zoraida he made 
several journeys among the Arabs, where his knowledge 
of Arabic stood him in good stead. Stolen Souls is a 
series of dramatic stories, as may be judged by cer- 
tain of their titles—The Soul of Princess Tchikhat- 
zoft, The Golden Hand, The Masked Circe, The 
Woman With a Blemish, The Sylph of a Terror, Death 
Kisses, The City in the Sky, The Blood-red Band, and 
A Child of the Sun. Former novels of Mr. Le Queux 
were entitled Guilty Bonds and Strange Tales of a 


William Le Queux, 
A Modern Romancer 


Nihilist. A forthcoming story is entitled The Temptress, 
the scenes of which are laid mainly in New Caledonia, 
the French convict settlement, and partly in Paris. The 
story deals with a gang of French swindlers, of whom 
the temptress is the leader. 





Frangois Coppée lives among some 
of the humble people he so much 
loves at the south end of the Faubourg St. Germain— 
12 Rue Oudinot. It is a district filled with hospi- 
tals, and is flanked by the gilded summit of the 
Hotel des Invalides. This fact explains, in part, why 


Francois Coppee at Home 


- hospitals and the “invalides” figure so abundantly in 


the “‘contes” of this famous poet. A door from the 
street leads into an humble court which suggests 
chickens and a thrifty “concierge” who is betimes a 
tailor. Perhaps a great Angora cat will be lounging 
about in a lordly way, for M. Coppée, like Gautier, is 
fond of cats. It is necessary to traverse two or three 
rooms, which are modest, but which appear to shine 
with scrubbing, as if a Dutch servant were about the 
place, before M. Coppée’s study is reached. A maiden 
sister of the bachelor poet lives here with him, so that 
he is not left to the unclean mercies of the typical non- 
scrubbing French domestic, of whom the following is a 
familiar story :—‘‘ Why do you not dust the chairs in 
the ‘salon?’” said a French mistress to her maid. 
“The same dust has been on them for three months.” 
‘‘ But Madame should remember that it is the fault of 
the maid who was here before me. I have only been 
with Madame a month.” 

This morning the genial poet is wearing a red dress- 
ing-gown—staringly red—and is smoking his eternal 
cigarettes, and now and then, to give a gentle emphasis 
to an exclamation point or a period, he throws the end 
of a cigarette into the fireplace. Royally simple, 
honest, frank, he has the rare gift of making everyone 
feel that he is a true and willing friend. As he talks 
he sits at his desk or settles down on his huge, inviting 
lounge, or walks backwards and forwards, and up to 
you and away again, with his calm sort of nervousness. 
His conversation smacks of the Paris “ chronique,” 
and the current popular words are in his mouth. His 
love for the people does not prevent him being greatly 
sought after in the aristocratic “salons” of Paris, and 
perhaps he will begin talking in the following strain: 
“Yes, I have been rather ill—caused by my catching 
cold at the Princess Mathilde’s, where I happened to 
be the other day. Oh! suffered terribly—I don’t know 
what the doctor really thought. Perhaps he thought I 
should not pull through. And I am so busy nowadays, 
too. You know I am one of these ‘ pauvres diables’ 
who have to earn their living by their pen and can’t 
afford the luxury of being ill long. It’s hard work, 
this pen work, but then I’m thankful that I have to 
depend no longer on one of those little Government 
positions, where you earn barely enough to live, and 
just too much to die—‘ vous savez.’ Oh, yes, I served 
in that ‘galére’ for several years. ‘Mon Dieu, quelle 
corvée!’ Do I think it’s worse than the publishers ? 
Yes, I know about the publishers, yet we authors are 
resigned in France, despite all their abuses and advan- 
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tages, real or imagined. But what can be done? 
Nothing. There has been only one author in France 
who made publishers do as he wanted them—handled 
them with iron gloves, in fact—and that was Hugo. 

“ Personally, I have no complaints on the subject. 
You see, I dabble in several different literary ‘genres.’ 
Now and then the Théatre Frangais or the Odéon takes 
a drama from me. ‘Then I write ‘chroniques’ for the 
journals, ‘contes’ for newspapers and isagazines, and 
verse. So I have several strings to my bow, poor as 
they may be. I don’t write as much poetry as I used 
to, because it does not bring in as much money as the 
other things. And then I was fond of the ‘roman,’ 
but that has become rather old fashioned in France 
now. The modern ‘café-chantant’ songs, the ‘ Chat 
Noir songs ’—all that is the mode to-day. It is ‘rigolo,’ 
as the young men say, but of course it isn’t poetry. 
Yes, I believe I do write much that many people only 
dare to think. My recent book, ‘Mon Franc Parler,’ 
probably shows that. But I am not a ‘ progressiste’ in 
all things. ‘Take the matter of the proposed reform of 
French orthography, for instance: I cannot stomach 
that. Think of the massacre there would be of our 
classic French verse, six masculine rhymes following 
each other, and all that sort of thing.” As the amiable 
poet runs on in this familiar and open way we can but 
think of the beautiful and refined pages which he has 
added to French literature. We recall the rich and pol- 
ished dialogue of Le Passant, that “chef d’ceuvre ” 
of French lyric verse for the stage. He is a pure ro- 
mantic, an elder brother of Richepin, and turns out 
with ease now and then such sonorous and well-rounded 
romantic dramas as Severo Torelli, wherein there is 
not only lyric beauty, but an indisputable and native 
dramatic instinct and effect. So free and easy is M. 
Coppée in his personal bearing and intercourse that he 
is frequently taken for a commercial tourist in the 
country hotels where he stops when he travels through 
provincial France, for he loves to idle in hotels and 
smoke and tell stories with everyone who comes in. 
Very fond is he of the little theatres in the suburbs of 
Paris, and in those places of humble entertainment 
where human life and character are seen in their plain 
and naked truth. In such places he gets the inci- 
dents and types of human nature which he can weave 
into “ contes ” that draw tears from our eyes. In that 
humble class of life he was born and reared, and he is 
ever happy to revert to its memories and to the days of 
his insignificant youth. 





It is evident, says the Bookman, 
from the large sale which Mr. Hud- 
son’s Law of Psychic Phenomena has had during the 
year, especially in and around Chicago, that a profound 
interest has been taken in the work of this author, who 
has a second book on a kindred subject now in the 
press, Thomas Jay Hudson was born on February 22, 
1834, at Windham, O., and was educated for the bar. 
He began his practice early in life, first in his native 
State, and after 1860 at Port Huron, Mich., where his 
predilection for journalism led him to become the pro- 
prietor of a newspaper, and his interest in politics made 
him a candidate for State Senator in 1866. Five years 
later he became editor-in-chief of the Detroit Daily 
Union, and subsequently an editorial writer on the 
Daily News of the same city. In 1877 he removed to 


Thomas Jay Hudson 


Washington, where he has filled several government 
positions in succession in the Patent Office, and in 
which city he has since resided. After the publication 
of the Law of Psychic Phenomena he gave up his offi- 
cial post and engaged in legal practice again. His 
leisure time is given to literature, which will in all prob- 
ability prove to be his future career. Those who have 
read advance sheets of his new work, entitled A Scien- 
tific Demonstration of the Future Life, declare it to be 
unique in the literature of spiritual philosophy, and are 
confident that it will establish the auther as one of the 
boldest and most original thinkers of these latter days. 
The book is expected to appear shortly, and will be 
published by McClurg & Co. 





Clara Victoria Dargan, says Mrs. 
S. A. Brock Putnam, was born 
on a plantation near Winnsboro, S. C. She is a 
daughter of the late K. S. Dargan, M.D., who belonged 
to a Virginia family said to be remotely descended from 
an Arab chieftain, a fact which seems probable from 
facial features and gait inherited by some of the blood, 
and who married a lady of Charleston, of Huguenotic 
descent, noted for her beauty and gracefulness. In 
1853 Dr. Dargan changed his place of residence to 
Columbia, S. C., where Miss Dargan completed her 
education and where the family had their home until 
1865, when, with the death of the father and the 
mother and the sequences of the Civil War, the children 
were rendered homeless and compelled to personal 
exertion for a livelihood. Miss Dargan, who had 
become a proficient in several of the foreign languages 
and English literature, and who excelled both in vecal 
and instrumental music, then applied herself to teaching, 
which may be regarded mainly as her life’s work. At 
ten years of age, however, she began to write, and when 
eleven produced a story said to be “ worthy the matured - 
pen of a woman of twenty.” Yet her first published 
production, a poem, appeared in 1853 in the Courant, 
a journal of Columbia. 

In 1860, under the name “ Esther Chesney,” she 
brought out Riverlands, a story of life upon the 
Ashley, in her native State, which took a prize offered 
by the Southern Field and Fireside, a weekly newspaper 
of Charlotte, N. C., for the best fiction of a competi- 
tive collection, and the following year, under her “ nom 
de plume,” she published in the same journal a story 
entitled Helen Howard, for which she also received a 
prize. In 1870 she engaged in teaching at Yorkville, 
S. C., where, in the autumn of 1871, she was married 
to the late Colonel Joseph Adams Maclean. Domestic 
and social obligations, with the cares and responsibilities 
of motherhood, left Mrs. Maclean little time for literary 
effort during the early years of her married life, but she 
wrote still, irregularly, and was the fortunate winner of 
a prize from the Charleston News for the best war 
story. This story, entitled The Bloom of the Peach, 
illustrative of life at the South the first two years of the 
war, was followed by a sequel illustrative of life in that 
section during the last two years of the war, entitled 
Honor and Arms. 

Her present place of residence is Atlanta, Georgia. 
Her most extensive recent literary work is a novel 
entitled The Light o’ Love, which was issued by the 
Worthingtons. She is the author of an able review of 
Renan’s Life of Christ; by request of the editor she 
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prepared several articles for the Southern Historical 
Magazine; she is the author of the Ode to the Dead 
Confederacy, which was read on Confederate Day at the 
Cotton States and International Exposition at Atlanta, 
and she has in readiness for publication a story en- 
titled Romayne, a work for girls. In her verse, with 
singular purity of conception and gracefulness of dic- 
tion she combines originality of fancy and uniqueness 
of expression. She is a devout Christian, a conscien- 
tious enthusiast in religion, and a woman whose moral 
attributes are ynsurpassed even by her intellectual 
accomplishments. 





The poem, Let Silence Fall, in this 
issue, is quoted from a dainty vol- 
ume of verses, by James Clarence Harvey, and pub- 
lished under the title, Lines and Rhymes. In reviewing 
this book for the Academy, in London, that cultured 
critic, William Sharp, said: “ Mr. Harvey is not merely 
an able and dramatic writer of Lines and Rhymes, for 
recitation, but a poet with a voice of his own.” During 
the last year, aside from fugitive verses and stories, Mr. 
Harvey has devoted himself to a libretto for Miss Lil- 
lian Russell, in which the diva believes she will make 
the success of her life, since it affords her an opportu- 
nity to reproduce, in the flesh, Titian’s conception of 
Cleopatra as an Hellenic Greek, justly entitled to the 
blue eyes and golden hair of a daughter of the Ptolemys. 
A play in which is portrayed a vivid picture of New 
England life with a strong heart interest, has also been 
approved by a well-known actor, and will be produced 
early in the coming year. Of Mr. Harvey’s collabo- 
rated novel, Scarabaeus: the Story of an African Beetle, 
the Literary World, of London, says: “It is as full of 
fantastic scenes, sensational escapes, and strange peo- 
ple, as Mr. Haggard’s splendid unrealities, and still fuller 
‘of human interest. The fascination of the book never 
fails.” After Many Days, a novel, written in collabora- 
tion with Theodora B. Wilson, was buried in the ruins of 
the United States Book Co., but a new edition, in paper, 
has recently been issued, and is meeting with favor. 
Mr. Harvey’s style is one which lends itself particularly 
to the requirements of the human voice. His poems 
sing themselves. ‘The choice of words is musical, the 
alliteration unconscious, and the meaning clear. There 
is always a story to remember. Mr. Harvey is well 
known in social and literary circles. He is tall and 
vigorous, has a strongly moulded under-jaw, and a 
mouth which indicates what Edmund About called 
«« Chinese perseverance.” 


James Clarence Harvey 





When, two years ago, the name of 
Charles E. L. Wingate ceased ap- 
pearing in the Boston Journal at the bottom of well 
written and well considered dramatic criticisms, there 
were, doubtless, says the Boston Home Journal, many 
people who thought he had moved off the scene of action, 
whereas he had merely moved on to a broader field of 
managing editor, which literally means that his hand is 
to be seen in practically everything which appears out- 
side of the strictly editorial columns. To successfully 
perform the many duties of this position requires an 
alertness of mind, a readiness of resource, and a pecu- 
liar ability in systematizing the work which is possessed 
by very few men, for with it all there must be a catho- 
licity of spirit which will see what will be of interest to 


Charles E. L. Wingate 


all classes and to each of all of the classes. That Mr. 
Wingate possesses this rare faculty is shown by the suc- 
cess which has attended his efforts since assuming the 
position, a success which has proved that the confidence 
which was given him was not misplaced. 

Mr. Wingate’s entire journalistic experience has been 
gained with the paper with which he is now connected. 
He is the great grandson of Hon. Paine Wingate, a 
New Hampshire statesman, who represented his State 
in the Colonial Confederation and served in the first 
Congress of the United States. He was born in Exe- 
ter, N. H., in 1861, and is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege. Immediately upon graduation he became con- 
nected, as a reporter, with the Boston Journal, and it is 
this service which fitted him by experience for the posi- 
tion he now holds. Among other journalistic duties he 
visited the World’s Exposition at New Orleans, and also 
met Lieut. Greely’s Arctic expedition on its return from 
the North. For eight years he has been a member of 
the editorial staff of the Journal, and in that time he 
has done much work of a literary nature aside from his 
correspondence for the Critic. As dramatic critic for 
the Journal his reviews of current attractions showed 
his strong leaning toward the stage, and his deep read- 
ing on theatrical matters and in dramatic literature. 
For several years he edited the Playgoers’ Year Book, 
an annual resumé of the dramatic work of the season. 
He has contributed largely to the magazines on various 
topics, dramatic, historic and fiction. He is the author 
of a novel entitled, Can Such Things Be? which ap- 
peared first as a serial and afterwards in book form, and 
he has written a history of the Wingate family. Mr. 
Wingate represents the best of the younger class of 
journalists in Boston. Heisa delightful fellow to meet, 
and has always a pleasant word for everybody. His 
success is diluted with no envy, for all recognize that it 
is deserved. 





Rosa Mulholland, says the Catholic 
Book News, is a daughter of the 
late Joseph Stevenson Mulholland, M.D., of Belfast, 
where Miss Mulholland was born about the middle of 
the century. Her eldest sister is the Lady Russell, 
wife of Lord Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, well known as Sir Charles Russell, in con- 
nection with the great Parnell Commission and the 
Behring Sea Arbitration. Miss Mulholland herself is 
married to the eminent historian John T. Gilbert, LL.D., 
author of the History of the City of Dublin, as well as 
author and editor of several important standard works, 
including the History of the Irish Confederation of 
1643 and the National Manuscripts of Ireland, pub- 
lished by command of Queen Victoria. Her brother, 
Mr. William Mulholland, Q.C., is a distinguished 
member of the English bar, and contested in the Lib- 
eral interest one of the divisions of Liverpool at the 
late general election. Miss Mulholland began her lit- 
erary Career at a very early age, when her contributions 
to All the Year Round received warm encouragement 
from the late Charles Dickens, at whose suggestion her 
novels, Hester’s History and The Wicked Woods of 
Tobereevil, were written for his periodical, then edited 
by himself. ‘Two shorter stories, The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford and E!dergowan, were especially approved of by 
Dickens, and republished. A number of other short 
stories have been republished under the titles of Mari- 
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gold and Other Stories, and The Haunted Organist of 
Hurly Burly and Other Stories. The Wild Birds of 
Killeevy was published first in the Irish Monthly, and 
afterwards in book form, and is in its third edition. 
A Fair Emigrant first appeared in an American maga- 
zine, the Catholic World. Marcella Grace is a reprint 
from the Irish Monthly. The Squire’s Granddaughters 
appeared first in an English periodical, the Household 
Magazine, and The Mystery of Hall-in-the-Wood, a 
story for boys and girls, in Young England. For chil- 
dren and young people she has written Four Little 
Mischiefs, Hetty Gray, Giannetta, and Banshee Castle 
(1894); The Little Flower Seekers, Puck and Blossom, 
Five Little Farmers, The Walking Trees and Other 
Tales, The Story of Jesus Simply Told for the Young, 
Holy Childhood, a very original and beautiful Prayer- 
Book ; Spiritual Counsels for the Young, and The First 
Christmas. Miss Mulholland also collected some years 
ago her early poems under the title of Vagrant Verses, 
and these were very favorably received by the critics 
and the public. 

Miss Clara Mulholland is much younger than her sister. 
At first she catered almost exclusively for youthful read- 
ers, but her publishers and the National Press Agency 
have more recently induced her to write a considerable 
number of longer stories of a more ambitious character. 
The Adventures of Little Snowdrop, and most of her tales, 
had delighted their set of magazine readers before ap- 
pearing as separate volumes. Little Merry Face and His 
Crown of Content and The Little Bog-trotters are two 
of her best stories for juvenile readers, while their seniors 
have given a warm welcome to her Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, A Striking Contrast, Lady Strathmore’s Strata- 
gem, John Lawson’s Ward, and Two Against One. Miss 
Clara Mulholland began a new novel, called Held 
Captive, in The Lady, for September, 1895. 





Will N. Harben, the novelist, who 
recently returned from Europe, has 
again settled in New York. During his short literary 
career of five years, Mr. Harben has published four 
novels and many short stories in the magazines. His 
novels are: White Marie, Almost Persuaded, A Mute 
Confessor, and The Land of the Changing Sun, a very 
original, highly fanciful story of adventure in a strange 
country, of which the Boston Courier said: “ It will be 
stranger than the story itself is, if this little book does 
not plow a deeply marked furrow in the field of im- 
aginative literature.” Of late, Mr. Harben’s short sto- 
ries have been attracting much favorable mention. The 
Sale of Uncle Rastus, in Lippincott’s magazine for July, 
1894, was a touching sketch of master and slave life 
before the war, and Matt Digby’s Meddling, in Lippin- 
cott’s for July, 1895, is a gem of realistic word paint- 
ing, in which delicate humor and deep human pathos 
are wonderfully and artistically blended. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal has published several strong stories from 
Mr. Harben’s pen, faithfully illustrated by Alice Barber 
Stevens, and now puts his name forward as a special 
contributor for the coming year. In July, 1888, Cur- 
rent Literature published the first story from this writer 
to appear in any magazine, which was much admired at 
the time, and in 1890 awarded him the prize over many 
contestants for the best pathetic etching. Since then 
Mr. Harben has served, two years as an editor of the 
Youth’s Companion, travelled extensively, and done a 


Will N. Harben 


marvelous amount of good literary work. His odd 
conceits in the Arena attracted much attention several 
years ago, such as In the Year Ten Thousand, He 
Came and Went, and I Dreamt that I was God, a story 
so much admired by Edgar Fawcett that he read it 
before a gathering of literary men and pronounced it 
“a little work of genius.” Mr. Harben has just finished 
a new novel of Southern life, which will soon be pub- 
lished, and expects short stories to appear shortly in the 
Century and Lippincott’s. He gives about three hours 
of every morning to writing and revising his stories, and 
the rest of the day is spent in correspondence, reading, 
and recreation. He is unmarried, thirty-five years of 
age, tall, dark, has iron-gray hair, and is nervous and 
full of energy. 





Lilian Whitingand From Dreamland Sent, says Frances 
Her Werk Willard, is the poetic and suggestive 
title which Lilian Whiting gives to her book of poems re- 
cently issued by Roberts Brothers, and which she found 
in the lines of Lowell. 
‘¢ Sometimes a breath floats by me, 
An odor from dreamland sent, 


That makes the ghost seem nigh me 
Of a splendor that came and went.” 


When Lilian Whiting came to Boston in 1880, as a 
young girl to begin her work in journalism, she came 
somewhat to her own, for it is the city where, as she 
could have exclaimed with Juliet, 


‘** the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors lie packed.” 


Her father, Hon. L. D. Whiting, for twenty years State 
Senator of Illinois, was a direct descendant, on his 
mother’s side, of Cotton Mather, and his paternal an- 
cestry traced back to the Rev. William Whiting, the 
first Unitarian minister at Concord, in the early years 
of the seventeenth century ; while her mother was de- 
scended from generations of Episcopal clergymen in 
Massachusetts. Miss Whiting held the position of lit- 
erary editor of the Traveller until that paper was sold, 
in 1890, and she then accepted the editorship of the 
Boston Budget, resigning in 1893, since when she has 
devoted herself exclusively to press correspondence and 
literary work. Her first book, entitled The World 
Beautiful, a volume of essays dealing with such topics 
as Friendship, Our Social Salvation, Lotus Eating, and 
That Which Is to Come, appeared in 1894 from the 
press of Roberts Brothers. Of it Rev. Julius H. 
Ward wrote in the Boston Herald : 

“Lilian Whiting has occupied a position of growing 
influence as a woman journalist, and her work has been 
distinguished by its clear ethical purpose, its kindness 
of spirit, and its admirable temper in all these years. 
Her work is not exactly religious, but it is continually 
verging upon spiritual lines. It is not exactly ethical, 
but it continually draws people into the society of what 
is best. It is largely the outgrowth of personal convic- 
tions about truth and duty in practical life. There is 
nothing in it that is smart or sensational. It shows that 
the writer has risen into the clear atmosphere of truth, 
and it appeals constantly to the sympathies of nren and 
women who recognize their duty and are glad of sym- 
pathetic words to help them in discharging it.” 

Lilian Whiting holds with considerable tenacity, as 
her creed of journalism, that its work, in its ideal sense, 
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is ministry; that its space is representative, and that it 
is the responsibility of the journalist to freight this space 
with the best thought, the utmost significance that he 
can gather. In spite of years of experience and suc- 
cess that in the life of so young a woman may 
surely be called large, she still feels herself an experi- 
menter and beginner, and her modesty is not the least 
of her many attractions. 

Miss Whiting endeavors to “live” as well as to 
“work”; to enter on life that shall grow more and 
more symmetrical, flowering with love and sweetness 
and social enjoyments—a life where books and friends 
and happy influences may enter; and while she is an 
enthusiast in personal devotion to her profession, she 
feels that professional work is only “one” of the 
several aims in the higher life which is more and 
more unfolding itself to modern womanhood. Per- 
sonally Miss Whiting is about medium height, with a 
slight, graceful figure, a bright, earnest-looking face, 
clear, eager, blue eyes and sunny hair. Her manner 
is dignified but cordial, sympathetic and charming in 
the extreme. To know her personally is to be ac- 
quainted with one whose high moral character, lofty 
ideals, and unswerving steadiness of purpose render 
her an inspiration to all aspiring American girls. 





George J. Hagar The general public knows little or 

At Home nothing about the details of the 
laboratory of an encyclopedic worker, the seemingly 
infinite minutiz that must be kept perfectly in hand and 
instantly accessible. A visit to the home of George J. 
Hagar, of Forest Hill, N. J., would be a revelation. 
His workroom is a treasure-house of classified informa- 
tion. It contains over 500,000 clippings from books, 
newspapers, and magazines, going back a quarter of a 
century, probably the largest of its kind in the United 
States. From day to day Mr. Hagar has faithfully 
marked, dated, and clipped from all sources, items of 
men of the times, political questions, statistics, notes of 
new inventions—information on every possible subject. 
No shred of matter can be so insignificant as to escape 
him. All this material is classified and put into en- 
velopes, marked on the outside, and arranged in alpha- 
betic order in boxes. At a moment’s notice Mr. Hagar 
can get from his treasures thé record of any subject in 
which he is interested. If it be the life of some man 
who suddenly comes before the eye of the public, the 
envelope will reveal clippings from papers years before, 
when his work attracted but feeble recognition—an ac- 
count of one of his speeches, his change of residence, 
some promotion—links that, carefully put together, form 
a complete chain of his life-history. Thousands of por- 
traits, equally well arranged, are supplemented by files of 
records, reports foreign, Federal, State, and consular, 
sets of encyclopedias, year books, and other valuable 
reference books. A brief article of two or three hun- 
dred words, in an encyclopedia, may represent twenty 
threads of fact from as many different sources. woven 
into a complete fabric. Mr. Hagar was born in New- 
ark, N. J., in 1847. He received a public school edu- 
cation, and became a stenographer. During the Civil 
War he was a member of the Auxiliary Field Relief 
Corps of the United States Sanitary Commission. Two 
years after the war closed, he became news editor of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, a position which 
he held for fifteen years. He contributed to Appleton’s 
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Encyclopedia of American Biography in 1886 and 
1888, was associate editor of the Columbian Encyclo- 
pedia from 1888 to 1893, and one of the editorial re- 
visers of Johnson’s Universal Encyclopedia from 1893 
to 1895. He edited What the World Believes, published 
in 1886, the revised edition of which book, under an- 
other name, was published recently. Mr. Hagar was 
associated with Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., in the com- 
pilation of Our Great Continent (1886). He compiled 
the greater part of The History of the United States in 
Chronological Order, in 1886, and edited The Colum- 
bian Annual for 1892. Since 1886 he has contributed 
American obituaries and other. articles in Appleton’s 
Annual Encyclopedia. 





Critics may differ, says the Chicago 
Evening Post, as to the merit of 
the novels written by William E. Norris, but, whatever 
the opinions may be, there can be no question of the 
success which he has encountered from his readers 
among the general public. He began writing about 
fifteen years ago, and was successful at the start; so 
much so, in fact, that he can now live at his ease in his 
beautiful home in South Devon, an ideal country place 
at Torquay, where from the terrace that flanks the front 
of the house a splendid view of Tor Bay and of Berry 
Head, which juts out into the sea, is obtained. In this 
lovely spot he lives with his daughter, an only child. 
Mr. Norris was born in 1847, and was the son of Sir 
William Norris, formerly chief justice of Ceylon. After 
leaving Eton he went abroad for the purpose of study- 
ing modern languages with the design of entering the 
diplomatic service. A few years later he was called to 
the bar, but he never practiced, for in the following year 
Cornhill accepted one of his stories, and from that time 
he resolved to devote himself to literature. 

“It was Leslie Stephen, then editor of the Cornhill,” 
he said to a London correspondent, “ who advised me to 
take to literature, and to whom I, therefore, indirectly 
owe my success—such as it is. Acting upon his advice 
I sent several more short stories to the Cornhill and one 
or two to other magazines, and somewhat to my sur- 
prise they were all accepted. Heaps of Money was my 
first novel; Mademoiselle de Mersac my _ second. 
The latter was the more favorably received, and it is 
the one that personally I prefer to any book that I 
have written since. No New Thing and Matri- 
mony were the next two, and I think they were equally 
successful, if success is to be gauged by the number of 
copies sold; but the following book, Thirlby Hall 
was, I believe, more widely read than either of the other 
four. Adrian Vidal, A _ Bachelor’s Blunder, My 
Friend Jim, Chris, Major and Minor, The Rogue, 
Mrs. Fenton, Misadventure, The Baffled Conspira- 
tors, Miss Shafto, His Grace, and Billy Bellew are the 
names of some of the books written subsequently, but I 
shall not inflict upon you the names of all of them. 
Billy Bellew was published last month. How many 
hours a day do I work? About four, sometimes only 
three—I am not a believer in the eight-hour bill,” he 
adds, with quiet humor. “I work generally during the 
afternoon. No; I do not hold with working at night. 
Why work at night when you can work during the day ? 
My favorite diversion? Travelling used to be. Years 
ago I used to travel a great deal, now I go about much 
less—I am growing old, you see.” 


Norris, the Novelist, 
at Home 
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The Limitations of Prose 
POETRY THE VOICE OF SORROW....‘TIMES-DEMOCRAT 
Speaking of a tribute in verse paid to a dead author, 
a critic said it exemplifies “‘the fact that, under stress 
of feelings, one’s thoughts naturally seek to find expres- 
sion in poetic form * * * ina mode of utterance 
unrestrained by the limitations of prose.” But what 
are “ the limitations of prose” as applied to expression ? 
Rhyme and rhythm are much more limiting to the 
thought, which must frequently be modified to meet 
their exigencies. Holmes described the making of 
poetry as “dancing in fetters”; and Young called 
rhyme a “ Gothic demon” ; adding that blank verse is 
‘“‘ verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse reclaimed, re-enthroned 
in the true language of the gods, who never thundered, 
or suffered their Homer to thunder, in rhyme.” 
Coleridge, on the other hand, showed his high appre- 
ciation of poetry in the following words: “ The defini- 
tion of good prose is—proper words in their proper 
places; of good verse—the most proper words in their 
proper places.” But while we cannot admit that the 
limitations of prose are greater than those of verse, still, 
there are moods that may best be voiced in poetry— 
moods of exaltation which might perhaps seem exag- 
gerated if they were said instead of sung. There are 
“‘ bards of passion and of mirth” whom one can scarcely 
imagine expressing themselves except through the 
medium of poesy. They utter their golden notes as 
naturally as birds warble; staying for a moment some 
singing thought as it wings its way toward the blue, 
showing us some gleams of that “undecaying glad- 
ness, undeparting dream,” apprehended by their finer 
vision : 
‘<So is pain cheered, death comforted; the house 
Of sorrow smile$ to listen. Once again— 
O thou, Orpheus and Heracles, the bard 
And the deliverer, touch the stops again!” 


True poetry is an exquisite enchantment, bewitching, 
thrilling, lulling the tired heart with harmonies; giving 
us back the dreams we lost in the broad glare of day, 
amid the toil-rutted roads of waking life: 


‘‘ Poet’s fancies all are there: 
There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air ; 
There breathe perfumes; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings.” 


But if there are moods of ecstasy that must take 
flight upon “ the viewless wings of poesy,” the power of 
poetry to express also deep-seated grief is shown in the 
elegiac strain, the funeral chant. The singer touches 
“the tender stops of various quills,” inshis requiem for 
Lycidas, “dead ere his prime”; and the “ clear harp 
of divers tones” gives out its music of lamentation for 
the loss of that friend “ dear as the brother of my love.” 


‘¢ The song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song ;” 


yet its piercing strains reach even to the eternal—to 
that “doubtful shore” which remains so mysterious to 


mortal senses. The bereaved heart cries upon the grave 
to render its secret ; but only the mound is there, turned 
up by “ death’s rude plowshare ” : 
‘*T sing to him that rests below, 

And since the grasses round mg wave, 

I take the grasses of the grave, 

And make them pipes whereon to blow.” 

Around the tomb of Adonais, his brother-poet fancies 

he sees a shadowy band assembled : 


‘* Desires and Adorations, 
Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Mysteries, 
Splendors, and Gleams, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 
And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 
Came in slow pomp ; —the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream.” 


The poet of The Inverted Torch seeks for the lost 
one amid nature’s ever-renewed miracles of growth and 
bloom: 


‘* Now if the petals of a flower I part, 
Or gaze into the green depths of a tree, 
A trembling sense will glide into my heart 
To tell me, though I am too dull to see, 
In all these gentler subtleties thou art, 
And all that nature is, is known to thee.” 


As has been said, there are certain minds whose voice 
is poetry—born singers, such as Keats, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Rossetti, for whom prose would have been no 
natural medium of expression. Yet there are things 
that poetry cannot sing which prose can say. There are 
passages of prose that certainly could not be bettered ; 
the scope of thought, untrammeled by any binding rules 
of prosody, gains in breadth and freedom, while it loses 
nothing in poetic feeling. The most fanatical lover 
of poetry would scarcely wish to exchange for verse 
the last chapter of Marius the Epicurean; or cer- 
tain portions of Hypatia and Hereward; or The 
Defile of the Battle Axe and The Death of Matho 
in Salammbé. If there are “limitations to prose” 
they are not felt in such essays as Stevenson’s Aes 
Triplex and Pan’s Pipes. The literary form known 
as the “prose poem” has been frequently used and 
abused: as W. D. Howells says, ‘‘Some writers have 
intentionally imparted to their prose the flow of verse, 
as if one should modulate his walk to a dancing step, 
and have produced a vicious kind of literature.” 

Yet, as he adds, “ at times, deep emotion takes on 
movement and cadence”; and there are authors to 
whom it is natural to write rhythmically. Their thought 
seems attuned to some inner music, and can issue forth 
only in flowing and melodious syllables. We see this 
tendency in perfection in Hearn’s description of the 
Bon-Qdori, the dance of the Festival of the Dead: 
‘“‘ And always the white hands sinuously wave together, 
as if weaving spells, alternately without and within the 
round, now with palms upward, now with palms down- 
ward; and all the elfish sleeves hover duskily together, 
with a shadowing as of wings * * * and this so- 
porous allurement is intensified by a dead hush. No 
one speaks, not even a spectator. And, in the long in- 
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tervals between the soft clapping of hands, we hear only 
the shrilling of the crickets in the trees, and the shu-shu 
of sandals lightly stirring the dust. Unto what, I ask 
myself, may this be likened? Unto nothing; yet it 
suggests some fancy of somnambulism—dreamers who 
dream themselves flying, dreaming upon their feet.” 
Here we have poetry and prose in one—neither destroy- 
ing the charm of the other, as is often the case in such 


unions. 





Egotism in Our Literature 

THE “1” IN LirERARY WoORK...... MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 

A writer in a magazine article, which reads like the 
work of a Frenchman, discusses the “I” in contem- 
porary literature, and denounces the growing tendency 
of authors and dramatists and artists to thrust themselves 
and their private life upon the public. Unless it is 
checked, he declares that it must inevitably lower the 
standard of modern literary productions. It is natural 
enough that an author or an artist or a poet should 
desire to have a great name; but that is altogether a 
different thing from craving to be talked about and 
marveled at. Formerly the poet sang his song, the 
author told his tale, and the artist completed his work 
without ever a thought of putting himself to the front. 
Whether he was married or single, whether tall or short, 
fair or dark, sanguine or biJious—what had this to do 
with his work? No one knew and no one cared to 
know. They remembered Confucius’s words: ‘ Do 
not talk of yourself either well or ill; because in the 
former case no one would believe you, and in the latter 
everybody would.” Within the last hundred years all 
this has changed. At present all houses are built of 
glass, the inhabitants themselves being the architects, 
throwing open to the public gaze even the private por- 
tions of the edifice. 

There is a great deal of truth in this. But it is when 
the critic produces his explanation that we are pained. 
He traces the origin of the malady to the United 
States. The general notion that it came to us from 
France he emphatically dissents from. It had its ori- 
gin, he insists, in ‘‘ that powerful nation, which in turn 
astonishes the world by its grandeur and its folly; its 
refined civilization and red-Indian barbarities, its love 
of liberty and its contempt for inferior races—from the 
United States, which let a Lincoln die and a Barnum 
live.” He says “ the French are as wax in the hands 
of the Americans,” who, he practically admits, exercise 
on the volatile Gauls the influence which every firm 
and masterful spirit does on the weak and undecided. 
It was in America that interviews and lectures origi- 
nated, the Yankees having always had a great desire to 
approach the persons of great men. That, however, is 
due to a defect of vision, which incapacitates the Ameri- 
can from seeing the difference between a justly celebrated 
poet and a two-headed calf. It is by no means the 
deep interest in the works of a great man which excites 
this curiosity among the people; in the same degree 
as art declines, the personality of the artist increases in 
interest. American journalism and reporting strength- 
ens this tendency to pry into the private life of public 
characters, and other countries, notably France and 
England, have eagerly caught the evil habit. 

It has been the fashion of late years for thoughtful 
Europeans, who fall into the evil tendencies of the time, 
to attribute them en masse to the influence of the United 


States. It is a very consistent and logical method of 
moralizing, and it curiously reverses a fashion in vogue 
in the last generation on this side of the water. ‘Then 
all the evils found in Europe were attributed by us to 
the lack of something which was to be found in abun- 
dance in America, and if the world was to be saved at 
all it was by the influence of the United States. Now, 
it makes little difference what the evil is, according to 
all sound European thinkers, the Yankees are at the bot- 
tom of it. The frivolity of women, the rascality of men, 
sensationalism in the pulpit, trichina in the pork — every- 
thing that is unpleasant, or disagreeable, or discredit- 
able, is attributed to our unfortunate country, our insti- 
tutions, or our “tendencies”; and the best of the joke 
is that the American snob who basks in the favor of the 
Europeans who despise him, echoes most loudly the 
complaints of the school of moralists represented by our 
critic. 

The criticism and moralizing, however, are carried 
too far. We may be conceited, and growing more so— 
though, as a matter of fact, the level of highest conceit 
was reached in this country fifty years ago, as will be 
demonstrated to anyone’s satisfaction by a comparison 
of the tone of the press of the country then and now. 
But even if we are growing worse and worse in this re- 
spect, it is vastly more probable that we caught the dis- 
ease from the French than that the French were infected 
by us. Indeed, it is absurd to assume that the French 
have ever given us an opportunity to infect them 
with anything worse than they had already. When, 
since this country began to have a literature, have they 
had an interregnum of decency? Impersonal literature 
has no existence in France, and personal literature goes 
far beyond anything we dream of here. From the time 
of Balzac to that of Zola, French literature and journal- 
ism have been the scene of an orgy of egotism, which 
now makes it impossible for the simplest criticism or 
narrative to be produced without the constant intrusion 
of the “I” between the reader and-the subject in a way 
which, to most Americans, and Englishmen, too, is ex- 
cessively funny. 

That egotism is making rapid progress in the world is 
a fact the explanation of which must be looked for not 
in any one country or place, but in the conditions of 
modern life and in modern institutions. In literature 
we seem to be suffering just now from the fact that a 
great literary period is coming to an end, and that the 
traditions of literature and literary function are great, 
while the performances of the present literary generation 
do not quite match expectations. It feels uneasy at its 
shortcomings when it thinks of the mighty shades of the 
past, and endeavors to make up for its lack of fame by 
a diligent cultivation of personal notoriety. The work 
goes merrily on throughout the broad expanse of the 
modern world, and we protest against the attempt of the 
lively Gaul or any other European moralist to unload 
the burden upon us. 


Magazine Tendencies of To-day 
Witi1aM B, CHISHOLM........ HOME JOURNAL 
The craze for realism in the magazine world is good 
enough for some purposes. It enables the statesman, 
the “man of the hour,” and the ghost of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to stalk upon the stage more frequently, and 
to the realist and the man who abhors idealism in litera- 
ture it guarantees a nice assortment of snappy, ozonic 
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reading. One feels a little more of a certain kind of 
literary electricity after rising from such symposium, 
and then, too, there is the inevitable gallery of unclad 
beauties shivering in the winter as well as in the mid. 
summer numbers and forcibly recalling certain art 
niches of the late lamented World’s Fair at Chicago. 
But literature has some other function than that of a 
picture-gallery for the display of feminine loveliness 
unadorned,—at least, so my Lord Jeffrey and William 
Hazlitt and Goethe and Tom De Quincey and others 
of that ilk would have regarded it. Mr. Gladstone and 
the great explorers are, at any rate, likely to be heard 
from more frequently; and so with.several political 
luminaries of our own land, who, supposedly, have 
clever amanuenses at hand,—amanuenses, by the way, 
capable, on demand, of knocking a stray political rem- 
iniscence into presentable literary shape. I will not 
call them literary valets, but—accomplished assistants, 
the chief being too high up in the Olympus of this world 
to have much time to devote to such inconsiderable 
things as rigid syntax and close literary accuracy. 

Now, there is but one point involved in this matter 
of catchy magazine subjects—how far it is of importance 
to nurture literature pure and simple. Nothing is more 
absurd than to insist that people shall be literary in the 
higher sense against their will. If people demand real- 
ism and personality in literature, if they want what is 
contemporary, and I may say, ephemeral,—by all means 
letthem have it. I cannot imagine the average man spend- 
ing much of his little leisure time in following Goethe 
through the mazes of the sorrows of Werther, or in 
studying the intricacies of the deception which little Tom 
Chatterton sought to practice upon the people of Eng- 
land in his day in the matter of the alleged Rowley 
manuscripts. This age is so large, and wide, and deep, 
and picturesque that one must beware of excessive 
atavism. Our span of life is somewhat contracted with 
reference even to the demands of the age we live in, so 
that very few comparatively can dwell with the “ old 
inspiring genii” and yet keep up with the gay and mag- 
nificent procession of the living present. Still, the 
question remains, whether, in the nature of things, litera- 
ture, as that term is generally understood, can be 
nourished and kept warm and active and productive by 
periodicals whose chief claim for their articles is that 
they have been “ secured at great expense of our Mr. 
Gladstone,” or ‘“ our Lieutenant Peary,” etc. Can the 
literature of opportunism fill the place of the literature 
which grows from its own internal carbon, is fed by 
quiet observation, by the genuine literary life and habit, 
and is not the mere anecdotic sketch of this and that man 
of the hour, or this and that actress whose beautiful 
shoulders and comely bust are the “‘ piéce de résistance ” 
in half-tone on the magazine page ? 

I will not be invidious or call names. I will institute 
no comparison between the special magazines which 
adhere as closely as possible to the literary standard 
which obtained prior to the reign of the taste for the 
merely picturesque, and those which have gone greatest 
lengths in the opposite direction, except so far as to 
point out the inevitable peril to our literature itself. It 
may be safely set down as an axiom that no magazine 
can act as a guardian of strict literary interests and at 
the same time be largely catchy. It must choose its 
clientage. If the magazine cannot officiate as a literary 
source of supply and inspiration—using the term liter- 


ary in its higher and more specific sense—then it should 
candidly acknowledge it. But I do not believe that the 
magazines generally which run to this sort of thing are 
willing to renounce all claims to literary guardianship. 
They want to be known as something above and beyond 
mere picture-galleries or short-story repositories. But 
from the nature of things they can afford to print very 
little that does not concern some immediate topic of 
popular interest or some individual very much in evi- 
dence. The Napoleonic craze in the magazines shows 
how unbridled the average magazine gets in the passion 
for being in the swim. Napoleon, picturesque as he 
will always be, has dammed up the literary stream be- 
yond his own deserts of late. He is not a living force, 
nor is he so far the foremost hero of the past, even in 
war, that everybody else should make way for him for 
months. One reason, I think, for the subordination of 
literature proper in the magazines of the day is that our 
poets attach too much importance to word-painting and 
too little to human experience and human passion, 

There are a few magazines—their number is not in- 
creasing—which still hold out for the higher standard. 
In their pages are more frequently found the names of 
men and women to whom literature is a distinct end 
and aim and purpose; who do not and cannot depend 
upon interviews with men of the hour, or other op- 
portunist subjects for their higher inspiration. These 
writers, whether in poetry or prose, furrish the more 
stable and permanent elements of our national litera- 
ture. They are very quiet, almost elusive, personalities 
themselves. When they die, a paragraph here or there 
tells when they were born, whom they married, if they 
married at all, and a few other salient facts. But they 
do not receive, in the general press at least, a tithe of 
the space which seems to belong by right to great gen- 
erals, statesmen, preachers, and others of like popular 
prominence. Yet these are they whose work is not 
mere flotsam and jetsam upon the sea of literature, but 
solid and lasting thought which shall drift as a rich 
cargo into the enduring haven and enrich the minds of 
generations yet to be. I would simply like to ask how 
far the opportunist magazine will aid in piloting these 
cargoes into port? With no earthly fault to find with 
the magazine of this class, if it simply claims to reflect 
the immediate and the palpable, I would still, for one, 
demur at the assumption by such a medium of the 
functions of higher literary censorship. 





The Spiritual Don Juan in Fiction 
AN UNNOTED CHARACTER...... ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Glancing, let us say, over perhaps a dozen or a score 
of novels, of both older and more modern times, it 
would seem to be a natural conclusion that history 
does indeed repeat itself; that all the mines of human 
interests, ambitions and passions have been so well 
worked as to be almost exhausted, all possible combina- 
tions of character and plot worn so threadbare that 
scarcely any new design in the great tapestry of life 
can now be discovered or invented. But it seems to 
me there is‘one kind of character, and the unhappy 
entanglements almost sure to be brought about by its 
full manifestation, that has never yet received its due 
share of attention from writers of fiction; I mean the 
masculine counterpart of the very often depicted 
woman coquette—that sti!! more contemptible creature, 
the male flirt. Understand that I do not here have 
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in mind the coarser types, such as the regular Love- 
laces and Don Juans, whose doings have been abun- 
dantly chronicled for us in a dozen fashions, but refer to 
that species which I believe is exceedingly common in 
what is called “‘ society ”"—the man who finds his satis- 
faction in more subtle ways, and, flitting literally like a 
butterfly from flower to flower, makes it the chief busi- 
ness and interest of his life to win—and disappoint— 
the hearts of the women who cross his path, provided 
they are attractive enough to capture my lord’s atten- 
tion at all. Little by littlke—a bit of delicate flattery 
here, an impulsive show of sentiment that seems lke 
marked preference there—he wins his stealthy way into 
those hearts, and induces them to reveal more and 
more of their own emotions. Yet the spiritual Don 
Juan—he may as well have that name—is always most 
carefully on his guard never to convey anything save 
subtle, if sometimes very strong impressions, often by 
look or tone or manner alone, never to say anything 
positive enough to commit him to anything; never to 
use language save such as is vague and ambiguous 
enough to be twisted afterwards into anything and 
everything that may suit him, if the woman should 
happen to mistake his meaning. The arts, indeed, 
that he may practice are countless, and the mischief he 
may do is incalculable and of the kind against which 
there seems no protection and for which there is no 





redress. 

Often, of course, in most cases, perhaps, he fortu- 
nately meets his match, succeeds in deceiving no one, 
and gets as good as he gives. And yet now and then 
it does happen that a really noble woman’s life is made 
miserable in that way, especially if the charmer is a 
man of brains—which, strange to say, does happen— 
and endowed besides with that most mysterious of all 
qualities, which no one seems able to define satisfac- 
torily, “‘ personal magnetism,” as he needs to be, to 
prove successful in his career. Indeed, it is of the 
‘‘victims” rather than of the “slayers”’ that I wish to 
speak. It has occurred to me that it would be very 
fine, as well as anything but hackneyed, to depict a 
woman (and necessarily she. would have to be very 
deep-hearted and whole-souled, as well as of very strong 
character) who really loved a man of this kind, though 
fully knowing what he was, and conscious, also, that he 
could hardly be unaware (the Don Juans are not apt to 
be) of the true nature of her feeling for him—loved him 
still, though he had made plain to her beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that while, in a measure, her devotion 
was accepted (idols but rarely refuse the incense offered 
at their shrines), she, too, had at times only served for 
his amusement, had not been held too good to be toyed 
and played with, as he had played with dozens of other 
women, and who yet, through the unutterable pain of it 
all, not only found it in her heart not to turn from him, 
but truly forgave him and determined cheerfully to 
stand by him, his devoted, loyal friend to the end of 
their days, if it should appear that he had any need of 
her in his life! 

This is a very different matter from the constancy of 
lovers to each other through all trials and separations; 
from the devotion of a wife, faithful still through all 
cold and perhaps ill-treatment. Here is a woman who, 
perhaps, half-unconsciously, has been won not only to 
give of her deepest and richest and sweetest and best, 
without any adequate return, but even at times to have 
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that best made sport of, and yet forgives not only, but 
never falters in loyal devotion. Truly, I think that hu- 
man magnanimity—and it takes a large nature, and one 
devoid of shallow and petty vanities, to be magnanimous 
—and womanly heroism could go no further. The 
pride and fortitude of the Spartan boy bitten by a wolf, 
who laughed, covered up his wound, and dropped dead, 
sinks into insignificance beside it. We have all heard 
of examples, in both ancient and modern history, where 
women who had revealed their love, and found it re- 
jected, turned into furies of despairing hatred and ven- 
geance, and either themselves wreaked it upon their 
ought-to-be lovers or hired assassins to do the work for 
them, but never, I think, of just this effect upon the 
** eternal feminine.” 

Perhaps there may be those to whom it would seem 
that true womanly pride and dignity would imperatively 
demand withdrawal from any such unequal relation as 
that, but I do not agree with them; so far from it, in- 
deed, that it rather appears to me true pride and dignity 
would counsel the very course this woman pursued, and 
I could easily show the reason why. For I have in 
mind some facts from real life that suggested this whole 
train of thought tome. ‘True, the drawing of sucha 
woman—of two such characters and of the scenes and 
situations that would necessarily grow out of the cir- 
cumstances—would be a difficult task, which would 
require a very delicate as well as very firm hand; one 
touch of the pencil a little too black, one cut of the en- 
graver’s tool a little too deep, might easily spoil the 
whole picture. Yet on that very account it seems 
to me all the more worth attempting. I offer the sug- 
gestion gratis—and will not someone take it up ? 

Happy Answers in Literature 
OLD WI'TICISMS WORTH PRESFRVING....LONDON STANDARD 

Mr. Samuel Weller’s memorable evidence on a cer- 
tain breach of promise trial is probably a “ record ” for 
the greatest number of happy answers in the shortest 
time; but there are authenticated instances of actual 
utterances which certainly rival them in brilliance and 
appropriateness. The law courts, as may be imagined, 
furnish their full quota, but many are, perforce, unap- 
preciable by those unacquainted with the technicalities 
or the “argot” of the forum. Still, Lamb’s chaffing 
description of a friend’s maiden brief as the “ First 
Great Cause, least understood,” is comprehensible enough 
as is the quiet, acquiescent, “‘ That is so, my lord,” of 
the barristes to whom an irate Judge had just observed, 
“‘T can’t give you brains, Mr. So-and-So.” “I, myself, 
have two small manors, my lord,” said a very ill-bred 
pompous counsel, to illustrate a question of property law. 
“We all know that, Mr. Kewsey,” observed the Judge, 
with suave courtesy, and a smile of delight ran round 
the assembled bar. ‘“ Look at me, sir, and attend to 
what I shall ask you,” thundered a learned counsel 
whose unfortunate “ homeliness” of feature had gained 
him the sobriquet of the “‘ Veiled Prophet.” “This is 
an English court,” rejoined the witness, quietly, “‘ and 
you have no right to impose torture before putting the 
question.” Prisoners, too, have a fair proportion of 
‘“‘happy answers” credited to them. Of these, perhaps 
the best known are that of the man who when asked if 
he pleaded “ guilty or not guilty,” replied that he couldn’t 
say till he had heard the evidence; and the naive re- 
sponse of the prisoner to the usual question before sen- 
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tence, “ Have you anything to say, prisoner, before sen- 
tence is pronounced upon you?” “It’s very kind of 
your Honor, and if it’s quite agreeable to the court, I 
should like to say ‘ Good evening.’” On one occasion 
counsel in a certain drainage case submitted that the 
plaintiffs, the Sewage Localization Company, had “no 
‘locus standi’ in this court.” ‘* Heaven forbid!” was the 
fervent ejaculation of the learned Judge. Something 
akin to this was the answer of the Judge when complaint 
was made that a luckless process-server had been com- 
pelled to swallow the writ he had endeavored to serve. 
“‘T hope,” said his lordship, gravely, “ that the writ was 
not made returnable in this court.” 

The ‘“ happy answers,” owing their point to Biblical 
or ecclesiastical allusions, are still more numerous, but 
in many cases are somewhat too audacious for print. 
“ He is a regular St. Paul,” was the final eulogy made 
by an enthusiastic friend of a certain needy clergyman 
whose chronic impecuniosity had brought him into 
painfully frequent familiarity with the various processes 
of the law for the recovery of debts. ‘ Yes,” said the 


bishop, whose assistance was being solicited ; ‘quite so. 


,y” 


I see—‘in prisons oft The pardonable, but inju- 
dicious, enthusiasm of some clergymen over their mu- 
sical services has given rise to many smart sayings, 
which are, at any rate, “ ben trovato.” None, perhaps, 
is better than the familiar one of the exasperated 
visitor, who, after being made to listen in torment to 
Gregorian chants cruelly murdered, was told that. ac- 
cording to tradition, those chants owed their origin to 
King David himself. The visitor, rendered reckless by 


his misery, retorted that he had often wondered why 


Saul threw that javelin at the royal Psalmist, but he 
quite understood now. Another clergyman, whose mu- 
sical ambition was not tempered by prudence, took ad- 
vantage of the presence of his bishop to put his vil- 
lage choir through an elaborate performance of vocal 
gymnastics, for which they were totally unfit. ‘ Well, 
my lord,” he inquired, eagerly, after the service, ‘ what 
did you think of the singing?” ‘ My dear sir,” was 
the episcopal reply, ‘I have never till now appre- 
ciated the wisdom of the rubric which distinguishes be- 
tween ‘choirs and places where they sing.’” Scarcely 
less severe was the bishop’s contribution to the chorus 
of ill-judged praise over the performances of a choir 
which, to his critical ear, had not mastered the rudi- 
ments of time. ‘“ So sweet,” said one; ‘so devotional,” 
purred another; ‘‘so hearty and Scriptural,” lisped a 
third. ‘‘ Very,” agreed the bishop, blandly; “ indeed, 
it reminded me of the psalm where it says, ‘ The singers 
go before, and the minstrels follow after.’” 

Courtship and marriage are recognized targets for 
witticisms, of which Mr. Punch’s famous “ Don’t” is 
undoubtedly the most brilliant example of a happy an- 
swer. Most of them are of the same cynical character. 
A careworn divine is reported to have said, in reply to 
the ecstatic declaration of an intending Benedict, that 
“‘ nothing in the world beats a good wife”: ‘Oh, yes, 
a bad husband often does, and—‘ vice versa!’” One 
would like to have known the schoolgirl who, in reply 
to her brother’s jeers and inquiry, “ Why girls should 
be always kissing each other and men not ?” said that, 
of course, it was because girls had nothing better to 


kiss, and men had—but perhaps she studied the ques-, 


tion too deeply, and developed into the fair cynic who, 
after a season or two of conquests, gave it as her 


opinion that men were like colds, very easy to catch 
and very hard to get rid of. Few better things are re- 
corded than the answer of Beaconsfield to the question 
how he felt after the change from the stormy scenes 
of the Commons to the serene atmosphere of the Lords. 
“ Feel!” answered the statesman, “I feel as though I 
were dead and buried;” and then, noticing, for the 
first time, that his questioner was a Peer, he added, 
with a charming smile and bow, “and amongst the 
blest spirits of the great and good.” This adroit re 
covery from an unfortunate slip recalls the familiar 
story of the Prince Regent and the officer of marines. 
In those brave old days of free drinking the empty 
bottles which gathered apace were styled “ marines,” 
for what reason it is hard to say. The Prince called to 
a servant, and bade him “clear away those marines,” 
An officer of that distinguished corps, who was present, 
resented the observation as being—to adopt the phrase- 
ology of Mr. Weller’s mottle-faced friend—* personal 
to the cloth,” and requested an explanation. “ My dear 
Colonel,” said his Royal Highness, with winning cour- 
tesy, “‘ I called them marines, because, like your fellows, 
they’ve done their duty, and are ready to do it again.” 
The apt replies in the language of compliment claim a 
literature of their own, but one must serve ‘‘ pour indi- 
quer les autres.” ‘ We shall never forget you,” said a 
queen of society to one of her subjects who was making 
his adieux. ‘‘ Your ladyship has now given me the 
only inducement not to return.” 

A few examples of the retort courteous must conclude 
our list. “I see,” said an old cavalier, on being shown 
a medal of Cromwell’s, with a religious inscription on 
one side and the arms of the republic on the other, “I 
see, you put God and the Commonwealth on opposite 
sides.” Akin to this was Swift’s remark on seeing a 
medal of William of Orange, with his motto, “ Non 
rapui sed recepi.” ‘The receiver is as bad as the 
thief,” quoth the Dean. ‘ Waterloo is avenged,” 
shrieked a jubilant Gaul, when the French horse won 
the Derby. “Yes,” growled a Briton who had laid 
against him, “you ran well in both cases.” “I’m 
going to astonish you, my dear sir,” said a young French 
“roué” to a money-lender. “I don’t know you, and 
yet I want you to lend me £500.” “I’m going to 
astonish you a great deal more,” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘I do know you, and yet I’m going to lend it 
to you.” Asa “ gentle passage ” of literary arms, with 
its dainty thrusts and courtly riposts on both sides, the 
Oxford vs. Cambridge squibs of the Revolution period 
rank high. It was thought advisable to send a troop 
of horse to Oxford, whose legitimist leanings were well 
known. ‘Thereupon an Oxonian published the follow- 
ing: 

‘* Our Royal master saw with heedful eyes 
The wants of his two Universities ; 
Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why 
That learned body wanted loyalty ; 
But books to Cambridge gave, as well discerning 
That that right loyal body wanted learning.” 


The “ happy answer” of Sir William Brown on behalf 
of Cambridge was prompt and apt, and well worthy of 
being quoted here : 

** The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 


With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 
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Let Silence Fall...... James Clarence Harvey...... Lines and Rhymes 
Let silence fall across the past ; 
Its fitful moods of storm and rain, 
Its weary hours of jealous pain, 
Let never heart or speech recall ; 
If memory needs must brtak the spell, 
Remember that I loved you well, 
And o’er the rest—let silence fall. 










Let silence fall between our lives, 

The one, sunlit with youthful dreams, 

Flushed with the future’s hopeful gleams, 
And held in proud ambition’s thrall; 

The other, worn with anxious tears 

And tired grown with gathering years ; 
Between them now—let silence fall. 









And let us part, as those who love 

Are parted by the hand of death, 

And one stands hushed, with reverent breath, 
Gazing on funeral bier and pall ; 

But ere we close the coffin lid, 

Let bitter memories all be hid, 
And o’er the grave—let silence fall. 









Reiteration....J.Edmund V. Cooke....New York Sun 
From out the long ago 
There steals the beauty of a thought 
A noble poet nobly wrought. 
Its every word I know, 
And yet I read it o’er and o’er, 
And every reading makes it more. 








From out the dreamy past 
A grand old air, a dear old strain, 
Floats back to memory again, 
And memory holds it fast, 
And still I love its sound as much 
As though not knowing every touch. 
You love me. Yes, I know. 
I know it well, by life and death. 
I know it by your latest breath 
That whispered sweet and low. 
Ah, me, the music of its vow! 
O, sweetheart, say you love me now! 



















! am Content........ My Birthday........ Poems 


I am content 
To let the added years 
That come to me 
Roll back into the past so far 
That memory 
Can only find along the shore 
Some perfect shells, and nothing more. 










I am content 
That seaweed, bits of wreck 
And pebbles gray 






















A Firelight Comedy.......+++++++ Laura Simmons 
Come sit here awhile, where the firelight is glowing with tremor and start; 
’Twas only for this that I lingered till‘after the guests should depart. ° 
Ah me, how the breath of your lilies is laden with love and with truth! 
They bring up again, for a moment, the tenderest dreams of one’s youth. 
Methinks ’t would be sweet to live over—or love over—even in play, 
As children might do, knowing nothing, but just ‘‘ making b’lieve,” as they say. 
Of course, ’t would be only a jesting, a pastime, tc you and to me, 
But just for to-night let us try it and see if such things there could be. 
And Time shall roll back (let’s pretend it), for only ourselves we will say, 
So instead of the years we have wasted, we’ll think it was only a day ! 
And we will be friends again—lovers, perhaps, as of old, if you will, 
And play that we never had quarreled, but really did care, you know, still. 
’Tis just for to-night, child, this only, and midnight shall limit our play, 
And then, why, then Time can move onward, and I shall be going away. 





Drift out of sight, into the sea; 
For them to stay 

Would be to cherish grief and pain 

I would not, must not, feel again. 


I am content 

That none of life 
Can ever be 

Lived o’er with selfsame throb and thrill; 
No more to me 

Will former song, or book, or toy, 

Fill the new measure of my joy. 


I am content 
To live all of to-day ; 
And when I dream 
Let fancy revel in the light 
That hope hath seen 
Beyond the present, and afar— 
A steadfast, sweetly beck’ning star. 


I am content— 
For age upon the heart 
Can never creep; 
And when, at last, in stillest night 
I seem to sleep, 
A birthday comes to me in truth; 
The gift it brings—immortal youth. 


Tired....Lilian Whiting ...From Dreamland Sent (Roberts Bros.) 


The shadows are dimly falling, 

The fireside is glowing and bright, 
Friends kind and dear are around me, 

But I’m longing for you, love, to-night ; 
I’m longing to turn away, darling, 

From all the noise and the light. 


All day, since the early morning, 
I have striven, yet failed to meet 

The rest, and the peace, and the comfort, 
That cometh with work complete, 

And I longed to lay all the burdens 
At the blessed Saviour’s feet. 


And now the twilight is falling, 

The fireside is glowing and bright, 
But I turn from all its fair visions 

To one who is absent to-night, 
Whose presence would bring to me ever 

All I long for of love and of light. 


Yet why do I turn away sadly, 
When I know that one Friend is so near? 
That His love is ever enfolding, 
His ear ever ready to hear, 
And no pathway can e’er be so darkened 
His grace will not brighten and cheer ? 


SNES oe "...Boston Transcript 




















Now, how to begin! 
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You must ask me to read some old legend and sweet, 





And you should sit here in the shadows, with me kneeling low at your feet ; 
While up in its crimson and glory the firelight flickers and faints, 

And over your eyes, as you listen, the white lids droop, like a saint’s; 

And, how the soft rose-flush is mounting, and drifting in just the old way! 
(But you must not blush at my words, dear ; remember we’re only in play! ) 
And now, I believe ’t is your hand, sweet, that lies on my rough-curling hair, 
As snow, falling soft in the winter, caresses the dark leaves there. 


But hearken! The midnight is striking! 
(Yet never a day of the old love was precious as this one to me). 


And now you are free! Do you hear me? 


Our play-time is over, you see 





Quite free, as you had been before, 


And we are ‘‘ grown-up folks ” again, child, and not ‘‘making believe” any more; 
So I will just pray, as I leave you, that God will let nothing befall, 


Because, oh, my darling, I love you! 


’t was never a child’s play at all! 


And I had meant never to tell you, because of the past that was dead, 

But somehow, perhaps ’t was the lilies, and someway, the words would be said ; 
So try and forgive me; good-night now, and yet—and yet—God! do I dream? 
Are the tears in your soft eyes welling, or is it the fire’s subtle gleam ? 

Ah no! for a sob is my answer, I hold you forever and fast — 


How Shall | Love You ?....Will C. Ferril....denness Miller Monthly 


How shall I love you? I dream all day, 

Dear, of a tenderer, sweeter way; 

Songs that I sing to you, words that I say, 
Prayers that are voiceless on lips that would pray; 
These may not tell of the love of my life ; 

How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife? 


How shall I love you? Love is the bread 

Of life to a woman—the white and the red 

Of all the world’s roses, the light that is shed 

On all the world’s pathways, till life shall be dead! 
The star in the storm and the strength in the strife ; 
How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife ? 


Is there a burden your heart must bear? 

I shall knee! lowly and lift it, dear ! 

Is there a thorn in the crown that you wear? 

Let it hide in my heart till a rose blossom there ! 
For grief or for glory—for death or for life, 

So shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife. 


His Wife....Justin McCarthy....Lover’s Year Book (Roberts Bros.) 


I cannot touch his cheek, 
Nor ruffle with a loving breath his hair ; 
I look into his eyes, and hear him speak— 
He never knows that I am there! 
Oh, if My Darling would but only know 
That day and night, through all his weary life, 
I, whom he loved in the years long ago, 
Am with him still—his wife ! 


I watch him at his task, 
When the broad sunbeams first light up his room ; 
I watch him till the evening lays her mask 
Upon the face of day; and in the gloom 
He lays his pencil down, and silent sits, 
And leans his chin upon his hand, and sighs! 
How well I know what memory round him flits ! 
I read it in his eyes. 


And when his pencil’s skill 
Has sometimes wrought a touch of happy art, 
I see his face with sudden gladness fill ; 
I see him turn with eager lips apart, 
To bid me come and welcome his success. 
And then he droops, and throws his brush aside ; 
Oh, if My Darling then could only guess 
That she is near who died! 


Sometimes I fancy, too, 
That he does dimly know it—that he feels 


For I know that the play of the children meant only a real love at last. 





Some influence of Love pass thrilling through 
Death’s prison-bars, the spirit’s bonds and seals, 
Some dear companionship around him still ! 
Some whispered blessing, faintly breathed caress, 
The presence of a Love no death can kill, 
Brightening his loneliness. 


Ah, but it cannot be! 

The dead are with the living—I am here; 
But he, My Living Love, he cannot see 

His dead Wife, though she cling to him so near. 
I seek his eyes, I press against his cheek, 

I hear him breathe my name in wailing tone; 
He calls me, calls me Wife; I cannot speak— 

He thinks he is alone. 


This is the bitterness of death ; 
To know he loves me, pines and yearns for me; 
To see him, still be near him, feel his breath 
Fan my sad cheek—and yet I am not free 
To bid him feel, by any faintest touch, 
That she who never left his side in life, 
She who so loved him, whom he loved so much, 
Is with him still—his Wife. 


Down the Stream...... Lord Houghton...... Poems 


Love! It began with a glance, 
Grew with the growing of flowers, 
Smiled in a dreamful trance, 
Recked not the passage of hours. 
Our passion’s flood rose ever, 
Flowing for her and me, 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 


Grief! It began with a word, 
Grew with the winds that raved; 
A prayer for pardon unheard, 
Pardon in turn uncraved; 
The bridge so easy to sever, 
The stream so swift to be free! 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 


Life! It began with a sigh, 

Grew with the leaves that are dead; 
Its pleasures with wings to fly, 

Its sorrows with limbs of lead. 


And rest remaineth never 
For the wearier years to be, 

Till the brook shall become a river, 
And the river become a sea. 
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Descendant of a Prehistoric Monster 
H. W. SETON-KARR.........-. LAND AND WATER 
The head of a full-sized gharial is a remarkably fine 


and formidable trophy. ‘The largest heads contain 
about one hundred teeth, projecting from the jaws from 
half an inch to two inches, but generally about one inch 
and a quarter. The late Sir Samuel Baker, with whom I 
was shooting during his last winter in India, first told me 
about the gharials of the Brahmapootra, and how, owing 
to their shyness and extreme vitality when wounded, 
they were very difficult to secure, and fired me with am- 
bition to obtain some skulls of my own killing. At 
Calcutta I obtained allthe information I was able from 
books of travel and natural history about the habits and 
habitat of Gavialis gangeticus. ‘This enormous saurian 
seems to be the direct descendant of the prehistoric ex- 
tinct monsters, whose remains are found chiefly in the 
drift deposits of the Brahmapootra, and some fine skulls 
of which are in the Calcutta Museum. It is said that 
the gharial has never been known to killa man, so it was 
very curious that six weeks later, after I had secured 
my gharials, and was shooting tigers and rhinoceros 
with the Maharajah of Kuch Behar, I should learn that 
a man had been killed by a gharial close to the spot 
where we were afterwards camped. 

At Dhubri, about two days by rail from Calcutta, on 
the Brahmapootra, I engaged a bolio, or large sailing 
boat, and two small boats for shallower water. I spent 
about six days and fired a very large number of rounds 
with my .577 magnum express, and also with a .303, 
but only obtained some moderately large gharials. 
From these I saw I was not able to realize the enor- 
mous size some actually attain. I found these reptiles 
exceedingly shy, cunning, and difficult to approach. A 
week later found me floating down from Gauhati 
(Upper Assam), whither the mail steamer had taken 
me, in another and larger bolio, with a plentiful supply 
of provisions and a canoe to shoot out of. However, 
after many fruitless stalks (these reptiles have wonderful 
power of discovering the approach of an unseen foe, 
even when all conditions, such as wind and conforma- 
tion of the sand-dunes, are in the hunter’s favor), I 
found that the best way was to float silently down 
stream and take the chance of coming suddenly on a 
large one round some headland, as he was sunning 
himself at the water’s edge. The moment the nose of 
the canoe rounded the point the reptile would move, 
subsiding into the water with a colossal splash, and the 
shot would always be a difficult one, and quite ineffec- 
tive unless the vertebral column was completely severed. 
Once in the water they become bolder, and for a few 
moments one may see the two bulging eyes and the 
knob on the nose projecting above the surface as they 
swim. I only killed one large one, hitting it fairly in 
the eye, and then we only recovered it with much 
trouble and some danger, and mostly owing to good 
luck. Altogether, after a fortnight’s shooting and the 
expenditure of some eight hundred rounds, I secured 
fifteen gharials, and of these only three were upwards 
of nineteen feet long, the monsters of which my boat- 
men spoke. On one occasion I dug a hiding-place on 
a low “chur” or sand island in the river where they 


swarmed, and waited for them from sunrise till midday 
at the risk of fever. But although I planted a .577 
bullet behind the shoulders of several, they all slipped 
into the water and disappeared. On this occasion, 
while waiting for my shot, I heard several within a few 
yards of me making the most curious musical sounds. 
To show their great vitality, I might state that one of 
my men was slightly wounded by the tail of a large 
gharial, long after its head had been cut off, by its 
unexpectedly lashing that appendage. We retorted by 
fastening it to a stake, as my men wished to obtain 
some of the “adipose tissue” from its interior. Alto- 
gether, I may say that, after much experience of sport, 
there are many less exciting ways of spending a week 
than in a bolio, hunting gharial on Assam’s great river. 





Can Cats Really Converse 

FELINE VOCABULARY ANALZYED....BUFFALO COMMERCIAL 

Theories of articulate language in the animal kingdom 
are advanced every day. Some of them are serious, 
like Professor Garner’s notion of an intelligent and intel- 
ligible speech of apes, but the most interesting are those 
which treat of the matter in a half-humorous way which 
does not tax the credulity too far. Such a one is the 
theory of a feline tongue, exploited by the blind author, 
Marvin Clark, in his little book on “ Pussy and Her 
Language.” He declares that the “‘ smooth and liquid 
passages in our poets, which express onomatopeeia, are 
but echoes from that most beautiful of all languages, 
that of the cat.” The one most like it in human tongues, 
he says, is the Chinese, the sounds in each being musi- 
cal, mellifluous and pleasing to the senses. As in the 
Chinese, too, words in the cat’s language have various 
meanings, according to the inflection of the voice. The 
number of words is very great, but the author has made 
up no complete lexicon of them as yet. 

The following seventeen are important and frequent 
in the conversation which cats struggle to carry on 
with members of the household: Aelio means food ; 
lao, milk ; parriere, open ; aliloo, water; bl, meat ; ptlee- 
bl, mouse meat; bleeme-be, cooked meat; pad, food ; 
bo, head; pro, nail or claw; tut, limb; papoo, body; 
oolie, fur ; mi-ouw, beware ; burrieu, satisfaction or con- 
tent; yiaou, extermination; mi-youw, here. Of primi- 
tive words it is believed there are more than 600 in the 
cat tongue, and many of these are obscure, for the cat 
relies greatly on signs for making its meaning clear to 
those who have neglected a study of its articulate 
speech. Thus the last word in the foregoing list is used 
by a matronly cat in calling her family together, and 
she will continue to use it while caressing them. But 
the meaning of the word is never so well understood by 
the kittens as when uttered in a sharp tone and repeated 
a number of times, more as an explosive than otherwise, 
for it is a warning of danger and a call for instant ac- 
tion from the mother cat, who is imperious in her 
demands for obedience. 

Then, there is the word “ mi-youw,” which is varied 
to “‘ wow-teiouw-yow-tiow, wow-you-ts-s-syow ! ” ending 
in an explosion. The author believes that the word 
thus uttered signifies both defiance and a curse, “ and 
comes near to bold, bad sweating.” 



















There may be skeptical persons who will ridicule this 
theory, but we should say that it was just as reasonable 
as Professor Garner’s, while the language of the cat 
sounds far more articulate and significant of design than 
the squeaky vocabulary which he brought home from 
gorillaland. One thing is certain, the means for carry- 
ing on investigations in the interesting field of feline 
language are available ig almost every household, and 
to obtain the desired conversations from which a volu- 
minous treatise upon it can be written it is not necessary 
to go to Africa and remain for six months shut up in a 
cage in the heart of the forest. 





How an Oriole Murdered Her Family 
D&ATH BEFORE CAPTIVITY.....-.-. CARSON APPEAL 

It has been claimed by observers of birds that some 
of the feathered tribe will feed their young if they are 
caged, and if they fail after a certain time to release 
them they will bring them a poisoned weed to eat that 
death may end their captivity. About a week ago, at 
the Holstein ranch, the children captured a nest of 
three young orioles, and they were immediately caged 
and hung in a tree. The mother was soon about, call- 
ing her young, and in a little while brought them some 
worms. She continued feeding them regularly for 
some days without seeming to pay much attention to 
persons about. But on Sunday came the tragic ending 
that demonstrated the theory relative to birds. She 
brought them a sprig of green on Sunday morning and 
disappeared. In less than an hour they all died. The 
sprig was examined and proved to be the deadly lark- 
spur, a weed that will kill full-grown cattle. The little 
creatures lay dead in the cage and slightly foaming at 
the mouth, victims of their mother’s stern resolve that 
her offspring should die by her own act rather than live 
in captivity. 





At a California Condor Hunt 

CAPTURING THE GREAT BIRD....-. PHILADELPHIA TIMES 

“There they are!” shouted the Mexican guide, as 
we rode up the slope of a little hill from the narrow 
arroyo down which we had been riding for several 
hours. There they were, indeed—great patches of 
low, long-branching oaks in the centre of a little val- 
ley, and over the hills we could see other valleys and 
more trees, the latter rare enough in Lower California 
to be appreciated where found. We had been riding 
all day in the hot sun, and the sight was refreshing, as 
Moreno had led us into the wilderness with a promise of 
a California condor hunt, and this was the very place 
‘where we were to find them. Instead of riding di- 
rectly into the valley, we gazed at its cool retreats from 
the cover of the hill, then returned to the arroyo, and 
finally reached the very edge of the grove through a 
wash in the hills. ‘“ Now, gentlemen,” said Moreno, 
“you can get plenty of condor here with a rifle; all 
you have to do is to walk or ride through the oaks and 
shoot them; but this is what you call pot hunting— 
too easy. Now, when the condor is very hungry or 
hot, he comes down to the ground and walks around, 
and then it is hard to catch him, as he is on the watch, 
and, if caught, makes a hard fight. In this way we will 
take the game.” There were eight in the party, all well 
mounted on fast bronchos that, in spite of the long ride, 
were in good condition. The eight were lined up on 
the edge of the wood, and with their leader well in ad- 
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vance, with reata in hand, moved on. The trees were 
low, with an extraordinary growth of long limbs near 
the ground, so that there was often just enough room 
to ride beneath them, while the entire tree would have 
a spread of several hundred square feet. Ahead ap- 
peared a maze of trees, but they were often several 
hundred feet apart, forming little glades into which the 
sun poured. It was in such a spot, where a patch of 
mustard reared its golden tops to the light, that we 
came upon the sought-for game. We were walking 
our horses, drinking in the beauty of it all, when 
Moreno gave a shout, and, clapping spurs to his 
broncho, sprang forward. The rest closed in and 
faced for a moment a huge bird that had been feeding 
upon the body of a sheep, and that, surprised, started 
to run; then, beating the air with its enormous wings, 
it raised itself eight or ten feet when the whirling reata 
of the Mexican fell over its neck. The fighting, strug- 
gling creature flapped heavily to the ground and began 
a singular dance, holding up its wings and vainly en- 
deavoring to throw off the rope. The bird presented 
an extraordinary stretch of wing, and was a magnificent 
specimen of the California condor, the largest bird 
found within the borders of the United States. 

After dancing and leaping around in a circle, the 
condor made a vigorous spring into the air and seemed 
to clamber upward, only to fall headlong again and roll 
over and over, biting at the lariat, snapping its power- 
ful beak viciously at the horses, that trembled with fear 
at the strange figure. Moreno held the lariat around 
the pommel of his saddle in a firm grasp, but in some 
way the noose slipped and became caught squarely 
around the bird beneath its wings. Thus partly re- 
lieved it, sprang into the air, literally lifting the Mexican 
from his saddle for a moment, suggesting the power 
and strength of the bird. The condor having suc- 
ceeded in entangling itself in a tree, thé party dis- 
mounted and proceeded to pull it down—no easy task; 
and finally the Mexican was obliged to climb up and 
secure it. The claws of the condor are not offensive 
weapons, nor used as such, but the powerful beak was 
lunged at the climber like a sledge-hammer, with a 
force sufficient to have crushed a man’s skull. But the 
Mexican had taken off his jacket, and, boldly ap- 
proaching the condor, struck its head in return, warding 
off the blows of its powerful wings until it became ex- 
hausted, when he seized it by the neck and wing and 
lowered it to the ground, where it was secured and 
bound. Not half a mile away another fine specimen 
was seen roosting in the trees, but soon flew away, ris- 
ing in graceful circles till it attained to a vast height. 

Riding on through the forest from one little valley to 
another, we came out upon a little clearing, where Mo- 
reno stopped and lifted his hand as a warning. Over 
the ridge, he said, were a number of condors, feeding 
on some dead animal, and as they were gorged with 
food, some of them could undoubtedly be secured. 
Arrangements being made, we moved on slowly until 
we reached the ridge, when all dashed ahead at full 
speed.. The big birds, gorged and heavy with food, 
were taken entirely by surprise, and at first stood and 
looked stupidly at the oncoming cavalcade ; then, see- 
ing that there were other enemies than the horses, at- 
tempted to take wing. Several could not rise above 
the ground, but flapped heavily away; others succeeded 
in attaining several feet, only to drift away and fall 
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heavily, then striking at the intruders, who were now 
among them, with wing and beak. Moreno had thrown 
his reata about the neck of one bird, which was now 
held by the horse, and springing to the ground, despite 
its blows, seized another by the wing, an example that 
was followed by the rest of the party, with a result that 
four of the big birds were caught alive and doomed to 
a future in a zodlogical garden. At a distance these 
birds looked enormous, and especially in the air their 
stretch of wing was estimated at a third larger than it 
really was. None of the birds had a stretch of wing 
greater than nine feet, this being about the limit of tke 
South American condor, from which, in point of size, 
it does not materially differ. 

It was a curious but comparatively easy sport, taking 
birds of this size in this way, but to carry them off was 
another question. ‘The bronchos had decided opinions 
on the subject, and, as a rule, would not submit to the 
operation of being lashed to a condor, and the laugh- 
able sight was witnessed of a broncho bucking a gigan- 
tic bird, that in turn beat it with its wings. Finally the 
game was securely packed, when the strangely burdened 
cavalcade moved away. The California condor, or, 
more properly, vulture (“ Cathartes Californianus”), is 
probably the largest bird in North America. Specimens 
have been reported with a spread of wing twelve feet 
across, though the average is from eight to nine. The 
birds were common from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific forty years ago, but have been gradually becom- 
ing rarer, until now specimens are curiosities in many 
portions of California. They breed in the high moun- 
tains, occasionally coming down to the groves of oak to 
rest. The wonderfully keen scent of these birds, by 
which they are supposed to discover game for long dis- 
tances, is a myth, as many experiments have shown. 
They undoubtedly have extraordinary powers of vision, 
enabling them to see the dead body of an animal, and 
especially the buzzards and other birds that hover about 
it. In a few years, in all probability, the great bird will 
be among the extinct animals of North America. 





Stealing Wool in a Menagerie 

THEIR MOTIVE MISTAKEN....-. ANIMAL LIFE 
The student of animal life at the Zodlogical Gardens 
is startled frequently by the remarkable display of sa- 
gacity that is sometimes made by the inmates of that 
interesting place. What, for instance, could be more 
clever, more thoughtful or more amazing than the ac- 
tion of the indigo snake when cold weather comes on. 
It was illustrated recently. The first breath of cool air 
that was wafted across the garden informed the indigo 
snakes that a cold wave was at hand. ‘They could no 
hide their heads under their wings, like the robin of the 
nursery book. They could not take violent exercise 
and warm up their blood, for their blood will not warm. 
So they settle the problem by swallowing each other in 
turn. One indigo snake will swallow his better-half, 
for example, until she becomes thoroughly warmed up, 
and then she will swallow him until he feels comfort- 

able. : 
It is a very clever action on the part of these snakes. 
It vindicates their character. The fact that they swal- 
low one another is usually put down by unthinking peo- 
ple to ignorance. They say that the indigo snake will 
swallow anything, even its friends. 
reason that the snake-story fiend always stations himself 
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in front of the indigo snake’s cage. He knows that no 
matter how big a lie he tells, the snake will swallow it 
as nonchalantly as though it were a piece of garden 
hose or some such luxury. But more remarkable in 
sagacity than the indigo snakes are tropical birds in the 
aviary. They are probably the most wonderful geniuses 
ever seen at the “Zoo.” Coming as they did from In- 
dia’s coral strand and other plages where thermometers 
die of fever and the iceberg is unknown, they find them- 
selves unprepared for the rigor of the climate here. 
Such was the condition of a number of the new bird 
arrivals from India recently. They had nothing but 
their light summer pajamas with them, and when the 
biting winds came whistling into their cottage they were 
chilled to the bone. Their bills chattered like a tele- 
graph instrument on the night of a prize fight, and they 
shivered terribly. ‘They had no money to buy in-toxi- 
cating drinks that would give temporary fervor to them 
within; they had no rich relatives from whom they 
could borrow a little with which to purchase additional 
raiment; they had nothing to hypothecate for a few 
weeks at the sign of the Lombardy arms. For a verity 
they were in the grasp of a pitiless thermometer, and 
whence could they turn for help ? 

Then their sagacity came to their rescue. They no- 
ticed that as the cooler weather drew near a large crop 
of down appeared on some of the other birds, who 
were more accustomed to the changes of temperature. 
They wondered whether a similar growth would make 
its appearance on them, but, like the youth who watches 
for his first mustache, they were disappointed. ‘The 
down did not come. They consulted their tropical 
friends who had been at the “Zoo” for more than a 
year. The latter winked and whispered a few words to 
them which raised hope in their troubled breasts. That 
night, at twelve minutes past thirteen, these tropical birds 
went out in a body and attacked the other birds who 
had more down than ihey. With sharp bills the tropi- 
cal birds plucked the down from their sleeping room- 
mates. Little by little they pulled forth the feathers 
until they had stolen all they possessed. Taking the 
down, they interwove it so cleverly in their own feathers 
that it looked perfectly natural. This kept them nice 
and warm. Of course, it made the other birds down 
on them, but they did not care so long as they had 
warm friends among each other. 





This Bug Can Cut Metal 

A Non-UNION METAL WoRKER......ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 
The Zopherus melicanus is the only known species 
of American beetle that has strength enough in its man- © 
dibles to cut metal. This curious faculty of the zopherus 
was accidentally discovered by F. W. Devoe, a mem- 
ber of the New York Microscopical Society. A friend 
had sent Mr. Devoe some specimens of this queer 
species of bug from the northern States of South 
America. The microscopist was busily engaged when 
the insects arrived, and simply provided temporary 
quarters for the creatures in a glass jar having a metal 
top, in which the porcelain cap was wantirg. Within 
less than forty-eight hours they had cut holes in the 
metal sufficient to get their heads through, and would 
soon have escaped had their operations remained unde- 
tected. By careful experiment Mr. Devoe found that 
the force necessary to do such cutting was equal to 369 
grams, the power exercised by this brass cutter. 
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IN THE SMOKE OF WAR 








A selected reading from In the Smoke of War. By Walter 
Raymond. Macmillan, During the wars of Cromwell, Cicely 
Durstan, th. .\.!ler’s daughter, is beloved by Martin Pring, son of 
the parson. When the miller was put in prison by the soldie:s, 
Zachary Lavis, a bad man with money, works on the sympathy 
of Durstan, who conmands his daughter to marry Zachary. 
Cicely, whose lover Martin is away, refuses, until Zachary tells 
her that he has seen Martin dead on the battlefield. Before the 
day set for the wedding, Martin secretly enters the almost de- 
serted mill, and tells Cicely that Zachary found him wounded and 
attempted to kill him. No one knows that the parson’s son is 
concealed in the mill. The lovers are in earnest conversation 
when Zachary enters the mill. 


“There is somebody below,” Martin whispered. 
‘‘ Mayhap some soldier. But he cannot get up.” 

“Lord ha’ massy!” she gasped. She could hear 
someone moving about below, then his steps as he be- 
gan to slowly mount. 

She stood back against the wall with the millstones 
between to hide her. It could be but for a minute, 
but she shrank out of sight and felt the evil dream of 
the last few years growing into reality. He did not 
hurry, but paused on the top rung, then took a slouching 
step forward. 

She and the young Zachary Lavis o’ Ham stood face 
to face. She had not thought of him. But she uttered 
. no word of surprise, no cry of fear. She set her left 
shoulder firm against the wall, and the blade of her 
father’s knife flashed in the air as she drew it from the 
sheath within her bodice. Then he leered with his 
crafty eyes, and in his voice she felt a deeper cruelty. 

“Zo, Cicely! Here you be then, for all the lies 
a-told that you’d a-runned away! An’ ’twere ‘Zachary, 
Zachary, where’s your young wife that is to be?’ like 
one bell after t’other in a peal, from every ugly mouth 
o’ ’em all down street. An’ ‘Zachary, Zachary, she 
*ve a-dreamed you murdered the young Martin Pring ; 
an’ Zachary, the young Martin Pring do walk o’ nights, 
ay, an’ she’d zooner wed wi’ he dead ’an you living.’ 
Till, strike me dead! I could wish every tongue ’pon 
earth were dumb.” 

In his excitement he stepped toward her. 

“Don’t ’ee come no nearer, Zachary Lavis!” she 
hissed through her clenched teeth. ‘ Not a step nearer, 
or I shall kill ’ee thereright. For I’d a-killed ’ee any 
day this wick, an’ glad, for the joy of it. But I don’t 
want to it—I don’t want to it now!” 

Her voice trembled at the thought. Her lover’s 
kisses still burned upon her lips. Happiness was fresh 
within her heart, and she shuddered lest love should 
sicken unto death to see her stained with blood. 

Zachary cowered before her after his kind. Her 
cheek was flushed. Her black hair had fallen over her 
forehead. And as he stared at her his old passion 
blazed anew and he fell into his old wheedling way. 

“ Put up the knife, Cic’ly, I tell ’ee. I don’t bear ’ee 
no spite for what you’ve a-zaid! I zaid to myself, 
Body an’ soul! Cic’ly have had a peck o’ trouble, 
poor maid! An’ Cic’ly, if all the sodgers upon earth 
do come to Ham, they’ll never vind what Zachary 
Lavis have a-hid. They can’t carr’ away the land, nor 
eet what Zachary have a-got a-buried in it. Put away 
the knife, I tell ’ee! You thought Zachary were 





angry, didn’ ’ee? But I do forgi’e ’ee what you've 
a-zaid, Cic’ly, dear! 1 never didn’ think twice o’ it, 
an’ only talked in fun like. For the King’s army is to 
Ham. An’I heard you were about. An’ I thought 
I’d come up here and bide wi’ ’ee, and take care o’ ’ee; 
ay, strike me dead! take care o’ ’ee, Cic’ly, come what 
may. Put down the knife.” 

His voice had become almost caressing, but he dared 
not draw nearer to her. He dared not meet her eye. 

“I'll jus’ look up, Cic’ly, where you hid,” he mut- 
tered, turning away. Ina moment she sprang between 
him and the ladder. But in that he found his oppor- 
tunity ; for, as she pushed past, he turned in fear of 
her and caught her by the wrist. 

“Ha! Zo I’ve a-got ’ee now, you spitvire ,ha’n’t 
I?” he cried, and fiercely twisted back her hand to 
take away the knife. “An’ zo you wouldn’ come 
to Ham, wouldn’ ’ee? An’ you wouldn’ marry 
Zachary Lavis, though he had a-put in the banns. Body 
an’ soul! I wouldn’ marry ’ee, not if you wore out 
your knees to me.” 

She struggled to be free, but was powerless in his 
brutal arms ; and he forced her back against the ladder 
and kissed her with his foul lips. 

“Ay! I’ve a-got ’ee now, Cic’ly Durston, here, in 
the mill-top. An’ if you did hollar yourself hoa’se, 
there’s none ’ithin a mile to hear. I’ve a-got ’ee, that 
I a-wanted zo long, like a mouse in a trap. Body an’ 
soul! You be nothen to me, no more than a fluttering 
robin in a,man’s two hands.” And he shook her in 
mere cruelty and the joy of strength. 

** An’ you told ’m how I murdered the young Martin 
Pring. You saw that, did ’ee? An’, you sly devil, you 
thought to wed wi’ me an’ stab me, didn’ ’ee? Body 
an’ soul! I can zee it now zo clear as the light. Ay! 
*go an’ tell pa’son; but I’ll get in out o’ the sun now.’ 
Iss! I murdered ’un—I murdered ’un, because I zaw 
’un in the heart o’ ’ee. As I could murder you here- 
right, an’ mid, perhaps, come mornen, for de war do 
cover all. Ha! the war do cover all. An’ I’d kill ’ee 
dead this minute, if I didn’ want ’ee, Cic’ly; if I didn’ 
—hark! What’s that above? What is it, I tell ’ee?” 

“°Tis nothen—’tis nothen, Zachary,” she shrieked. 

He listened a moment, but there was no sound. 

“ An’ you zend word that the young Martin Pring 
do walk, didn’ ’ee? You thought to make Zachary 
Lavis shake in his shoes, did ’ee? Ah! he’s a-gone 
where they don’ never come back. He'll never walk 
no more. Nor a-many of his damned roundhead crew, 
come to-morrow, when the Lord Go——” 

Suddenly he stopped. His lips parted, his eyes 
stared through the trapdoor into the dome-clap gloom. 

There he had caught sight of the pale face of Martin 
Pring. The girl’s arm fell from his grasp. 

“ Strike me dead—!” he gasped. 

Two rapid backward steps. There he tripped over 
his own grist-bag and fell headlong through the mill. 
There was a dull thud, but never a sound of sob or 
cry. For naught was left of the young Zachary Lavis 
o’ Ham but a lifeless mass—and the swinging of the 
rope, where he clutched at it as he fell. 
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Alexandre Dumas and His Work 
LITERARY LABORS OF A LIFETIME....BOSTON JOURNAL 

Alexandre Dumas, the great French author, died on 
November 27 in Paris. There is probably no literary 
man in France, whether dramatist, critic or poet, whose 
influence in the world of Parisian literature and art 
was as widespread and as fully recognized as that of 
the younger Dumas. His first great success in his 
career, La Dame aux Camellias, produced at the 
Vaudeville after delays and trials which came near 
driving the young author out of his senses, dates from 
1852. Since that time he has known nothing but 
triumphs in his professional life. Alexandre Dumas 
possessed immense wealth, the result of his own labors 
as an author. He was of African descent, his grand- 
father, Gen. Dumas, being the son of a French marquis 
and a Haytian negress. His father, Alexandre Dumas, 
pére, son of the General and Marie Labouret a French- 
woman, was also a popular writer, the author of Monte 
Cristo and numerous plays and stories, and died at 
Puys a few years ago. 

Alexandre, the younger, who has just died, was a 
natural son, who was repudiated by his father until the 
boy was nearly seventeen years old, when he recognized 
him as his child. He was born at Paris, July 28, 1824, 
his mother having been a poor seamstress. From the 
beginning the boy had everything against him. On 
account of his birth he was not considered a fit associ- 
Shut out 


ate for the children of the neighborhood. 
from all sports except that of fighting daily with this or 
that tormentor, or worse still, with three or four together, 
insulted from morning till night, the lad early learned 
habits of observation and reflection—habits that placed 


an old head on very young shoulders. After he had 
stood it as long as he could, he was taken from schoo] 
and placed in a small family, where, for the first time, he 
experienced the novel sensation of being let alone. 
“ Here,” he was wont to say, “I began to grow just asa 
plant does when it is taken from the pot which cramps 
its roots and reset in the free earth.” Then he went to 
live with his father, gained money, led a fast life, and 
became poor and in debt, and was obliged to sell his 
carriages and horses, and was finally driven from Paris 
by his creditors. 

He lived at some distance from Paris, in a poorly fur- 
nished apartment, where he wrote the novel and the play, 
La Dame aux Camellias, which not only freed him 
from debt, but established his reputation as a writer. 
The story became one of the best-known productions of 
the day, and the dramatic version was played in 1852, 
after having been interdicted by the authorities, and, 
reproduced in Verdi’s opera, Traviata, created a still 
greater sensation. It was afterward played in every 
prominent theatre in this country, under the title of 
Camille, Miss Jean Davenport (Mrs. Landor) having 
been the original Camille here. 

Dumas’ first attempt at authorship appeared when he 
was seventeen years old, in a collection of poems 
entitled Les Peches de Jeunesse, which had but little 
merit. He travelled with his father in Africa and Spain, 
and on his return wrote Les Aventures de Quatre Fem- 
mes et d’un Perroquet. A comedy from his pen, enti- 


tled Les Idées de Madame Aubray, was produced in 
Paris early in 1867. His Visite de Noces and La 
Princesse Georges were brought out at the Gymnase 
Dramatique in 1871. In 1872 he published a pamph- 
let entitled L7Homme-Femme. It repeated the whole 
story of his novel, L’Affaire Clemenceau, and a dramatic 
version was produced at the Gymnase in 1873, under 
the title of La Femme de Claude. The piece was pro- 
duced in this country under the title of The Clemenceau 
Case, and, though performed for several weeks in New 
York, was interdicted by the authorities of Boston. 

His drama, Joseph Balsamo, based upon his father’s 
romance, Cagliostro, was represented for the first time at 
the Odeon, in March, 1878. He published, in 1880, Les 
Femmes qui Tuent et Les Femmes qui Votent; in 1880, 
La Princesse de Bagdad ; in 1885, Denise; and in 1887, 
Francillon. He has been the author of many other pro- 
ductions, works and plays, his works being very popu- 
lar in his own country. His house in Paris was magnifi- 
cently furnished, and filled with choice works of art, rare 
books and costly decorations. He became a member of 
the French Academy in 1875, and his salon, upon the 
occasion of a soirée, was the resort of the principal men 
of the day in allthe professions. He was a great patron 
of art, and it was his special delight to meet American 
painters, many of them having delightful remembrances 
of receptions given in their honor. During the summer 
months he occupied his seaside cottage at Puys, where 
his father spent his last days. Though seen and recog- 
nized at the café or the theatre, few people really knew 
him, for he had the air of one difficult to approach. He 
was already famous when he made the acquaintance of 
the brilliant and beautiful woman who afterward became 
his wife. She was by origin a Swede, of an ancient and 
noble family, and her maiden name was Knoring. At 
the time of their meeting she was the widow of Prince 
Narishkine. She was born at St. Petersburg, and her 
childhood and her girlhood were passed in that city. She 
was a great favorite of her famous father-in-law. By this 
marriage there were two daughters — Colette, who 
became Mme. Lipmann, and Jeannine, who was married 
a few years ago to the Count d’Hauterive. Jeannine, 
who was named by her father after the heroine of one 
of his best-known works, The Ideas of Mme. Aubray, 
by her wit, gayety and high spirits, reproduces many 
traits of the grandfather, Alexandre, while Colette, 
in manner and disposition, greatly resembled her father. 
The married life of the late French author was, in every 
respect, one of true happiness. He was not only a 
writer of wonderful power and originality, but in private 
life and ir society, one of the most charming of men. 
He was said to have been the most brilliant conversa- 
tionalist of Paris. His verdict concerning a book, a 
play, or a public performance was considered as final. 
He was an art connoisseur of remarkable intelligence 
and profundity, and in all his fine qualities, and in his 
tastes and pursuits as well, he found an intelligent and 
appreciative companion in his wife. 

Between the years 1855 and 1870 more than fifty 
curtain-raisers and plays from the younger Dumas’ pen 
were produced in the Paris theatres. After the first 
disasters of 1870, M. Dumas retired to his estate in 











Puys, near Dieppe. The day after the Commune he 
sent to a newspaper in Rouen La Lettre sur les 
Choses du Jour, full of patriotism, and invectives 
against the revolutionists. Returning to Paris in 1872, 
he had a series of plays produced at the Gymnase. 
The first two pieces were Une Visite des Noces and La 
Princesse Georges. The great success of the plays was, 
in a measure, due to Mlle. Aimée Desclée, who played 
the principal réles. Besides I.a Dame aux Camellias, 
his greatest dramatic triumphs have been Les Idées 
de Mme. Aubray, a comedy; Une Visite des Noces, La 
Princesse Georges, Monsieur Alphonse, and L’Etran- 
géere. In 1872 he-published L’Homme-Femme, which 
repeated the thesis of his novel, L’Affaire Clemen- 
ceau, and a dramatic version of it was produced at the 
Gymnase in 1873 under the title La Femme de Claude, 
a play which was revived at the Renaissance Theatre 
by Sarah Bernhardt in 1894. 

M. Dumas’ fine collection of pictures was sold in 
1892 for more than 500,c00 francs. M. Dumas was 
installed a member of the French Academy on Febru- 
ary 11, 1875, and was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. His drama, Joseph 
Balsamo, based on his father’s romance, Cagliostro, was 
performed for the first time at the Odeon, March 18, 
1878. He published in 1880, Les Femmes qui Tuent 
et Les Femmes qui Votent. In 1881, La Princesse de 
Bagdad; in 1885, Denise, and, in 1887, Francillon. 
Of his books there are: Les Peches de Jeunesse (1847), 
Aventures de Quatre Femmes et d’un Perroquet (1846- 
47,6 vols.), La Dame aux Camellias (1848, 2 vols.), 
Le Roman d’une Femme (1848, 4 vols,), Diane de Lys 
(1851, 5 vols.), La Dame aux Perles (1854, 3 vols.), La 
Vie a Vingt Ans (1856), Le Demi-Monde (1855), La 
Question d’Argent (1857), Le Fils Naturel (1858), Le 
Pére Prodigue (1859), L’Ami des Femmes (1864), Sup- 
plice d’une Femme (1865), Héloise Paranquet (1866), 
Idées de Mme, Aubray (1867), Lettre sur les Choses du 
Jour (1870), Nouvelle Lettre de Junius a son Ami, A. 
D., with a preface by George Sand (1871), Nouvelle 
Lettre sur les Choses du Jour, Une Visite des Noces, 
La Princesse Georges, L’Homme-Femme (1872), La 
Femme de Claude (1873), Monsieur Alphonse, Le 
Demi-Monde (the play, 1878), L’Etrangére, Le Fils 
Naturel (the play, 1878), Les Danicheff, La Comtesse 
Romani (1876), Joseph Balsamo (1878), La Princesse 
de Bagdad (1881), Denise (1885), Francillon (1887). 
Other novels, poems and essays: Cesarine (1848), 
Le Docteur Servans (1849), Antoine (1849, 2 vols.), 
Tristan le Roux (1850, 3 vols.), Trois Hommes Forts 
(1850, 4 vols.), Revenants (1851), Le Regent Mustel 
(1852, 2 vols.), Contes et Nouvelles (1853), Sophie 
Printemps (1853, 2 vols.), La Boite d’Argent (1855), 
L’ Affaire Clemenceau (1867), Therese (1875), Entr’actes 
(1877-79, 3 vols.), Nouveaux Entr’actes (1890). 





Rosario Scalero, The Violinist 
A EvuROPEAN CELEBRITY..... PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

One of the first and most successful of the newcomers 
of the present musical season was Signor Natale Ro- 
sario Scalero, the young violinist who has achieved 
such phenomenal success in Rome and Turin. Here 
he was at once greeted as a genuine artist, with a splen- 
did technique, powerful expression, and an absolute 
freedom from all mannerisms and tricks. He is now 
only twenty-five years of age, and was born at Mont- 
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calier, near Turin, where he began his musical studies 
when only six years of age, under Pietro Bertazzi, with 
whom he studied the theory of music and singing at the 
School of St. Cecilia. There he was also taught to in- 
terpret the musical classics under the direction of 
Giovanni Coccia, but ere he had reached his eleventh 
birthday he had entered the Liceo Musicale of Turin, 
and became a pupil of Luigi Avalle, where he aston- 
ished everyone by his marvelous memory and wonderful 
reading. When fifteen he had been heard by the fa- 
mous Belgian violinist, Cesare Thompson, who at once 
recognized his genius and taught him the Beethoven 
Concerto, which the lad soon played in public with im- 
mense success. After this he wished for a period of 
quiet study and retired to the country, but, devotion for 
his work injuring his health, his parents recalled him to 
Turin. ‘There he was introduced to the great master, 
Camillo Sivori, with whom he finished his studies, and 
formed a repertoire comprising the entire range of the 
old and modern violin schools, besides becoming a mem- 
ber of his master’s quartet, and being heard frequently 
as a soloist. Since the early nineties his fame has 
spread throughout Europe. 





Borchgrevink, the Norse Explorer 
FirsT IN A New WoRLD...... PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

Never again on this planet can it be the pleasure of 
man to know the emotion which comes to him who is 
first to set his country’s flag on a new world. Since 
it was suggested, last spring, that the fields unknown 
to geography had been delimited to the Antarctic Circle, 
the last continent has been discovered, and the last 
opportunity to become one of the rare race of discoverers 
has been exhausted. The London Geographical So- 
ciety has just listened to the report of young Egebert 
Borchgrevink, and acknowledges that to it and to civili- 
zation this Anglo-Norwegian has given a land utterly 
new and virgin. It is his distinction to be the first to 
set foot on the great Antarctic Continent—in the exist- 
ence of which many scientists have believed since the 
voyage years ago of Sir James Ross. His story stirs 
one. He comes from the country of Ibsen, and while 
that land can produce men of ambition so estimable 
and of heart so sturdy one may be sure that even in this 
fagged and sedentary age we are not all degenerates. 
Broadly built and full of vigor, a graduate of Gjertsen 
College in Christiania, he left the chair of natural science 
in Coverwell College, Australia, to ship before the mast 
as a whaler bound for South Polar seas. For the rest 
of the crew it was to be a voyage in search of the kind 
of whale that yields bone, none of that species having 
been found by previous whale hunters, but only “blue 
whales,” which are of little value. 

Several of his fellow-sailors deserted the old ship at 
New Zealand because they had dreamed that she would 
never return from the Antarctic. His Australian friends 
assured him that a whaler that had weathered twenty- 
three Polar seas certainly had not much more strength 
left in her beams. He told the Geographical Society in 
London the other day that he did not know how she 
could have pulled through the thirty-eight days she was 
locked in pack ice. ‘Then we came upon what had 
been Ross’s track, probably—we had been too far west 
at first—and cleared the pack. No doubt the open 


water here was caused by a warm current running 
northeast. 


We went to within two days’ sailing of 
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Ross’s farthest point, 7414 south. No black whales 
had been seen, and our commander thought it wise to 
turn about homeward. It was a grand day—sun shin- 
ing day and night, sea smooth and blue, icily blue. 
Coming north again, we came in sight of land. It was 
the great new Antarctic Continent. No human foot 
had ever landed there—no human foot that we know of 
and naturally, I was eager, being the only scientist 
aboard, to be the first to go ashore. 

“‘ T was pulling one of the nearmost oars in the boat 
which carried the landing party. As a result I should 
hardly have been the first ashore, but when we got so 
close that I could see the shallowing bottom below I 
leapt out and waded to the beach, not minding how 
cold was the water! We landed on a high, rocky 
promontory, which rose up towards the vast ice- 
covered tableland, and spent several hours there. I got 
some new natural history specimens, and saw signs of 
an interesting vegetation. There is a great mass of in- 
formation still locked up in the embrace of the Ant- 
arctic. To acquire it is the one great geographical 
work on earth that waits to be carried through. Are 
there Polar bears there, as at the far North? Nobody 
knows anything of the Antarctic mammals; so there is 
also work to be done for natural history. Then, to 
mention only a single matter, we can never have full 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetism until adequate 
observations have been made in those untrod regions.” 

Fewer difficulties lie in the way of exploration around 
the South Pole than around the North. Herr Borch- 
grevink says that a small expedition could winter at 
Cape Adair, where he went ashore, and establish a 
station that might suffice as a base of supplies to a 
larger and exceedingly important expedition after- 
wards. English geographers are assured that the 
rewards for South Polar exploration cannot but be high 
for the ones who dare its rigors. Already preparations 
have been begun in London for the sailing of a scien- 
tific party, well equipped to do service. 








Adelina Patti and Her Friends 
THE Diva’s CHARACTERISTICS ...-.. Bosron HERALD 

Here is a description of Patti’s personality which may 
be interesting, as it is indorsed by her first husband, the 
Marquis of Caux: ‘“ One of Patti’s conspicuous charms 
is her absolute naturalness of manner, a manner which 
could never have anything added to it or taken away 
were she in the society of a prince or a blacksmith.” 
Now, here is her ex-husband’s indorsement of it: ‘‘ What 
I most admired in Adelina was her absence of affecta- 
tion. And, like herself, her singing is still the most 
unaffected thing in the world.” This posthumous say- 
ing of the late marquis will surprise the large world that 
had always supposed he admired something very differ- 
ent about Adelina. This is the way Adelina’s natur- 
alness is proved for London, with anecdotes that will 
impress them: In Russia, by permission of the late 
Czar, she always called him “ papa,” and the Czarina 
“mamma”; in England, while dining at the Marl- 
borough House with the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the coffee did not suit her. When it was passed she 
sipped it, made a moue of distaste, and exclaimed: 
«« Ah, sire, que votre café est degoutant.” Of course, 
neither Albert Edward nor Alexandra had made the 
coffee, so there was some excuse for the incivility, but 
it would probably have been much more tasteful to have 
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spoken German to the prince. But then, possibly, she 
did that, and the interviewer was not up to it. 

Then this is the way that Patti made herself solid 
with the German Emperor—the old Emperor, William. 
This was a great many years ago, when she was aged 
18, and it issaid to have made her popular ever since 
at the German court. She was at Homburg, so was his 
Majesty. He heard her sing. He sent his aide-de- 
camp to her tosay: ‘“ Mademoiselle, his Majesty drinks 
his waters at 7 in the morning, and it would afford him 
great pleasure if Signor and Mlle. Patti would accom- 
pany him on the promenade.” “Patti was a little re- 
publican,” says the interviewer, “and her Yankee no- 
tions still clung to her pertinaciously. ‘Me go and 
walk up and down in the early morning after I have 
been singing, or for that matter when I have not been 
singing!’ she exclaimed, stamping her foot at the 
much astonished aide-de-camp. ‘Go back and tell his 
Majesty “No,” not for him or any prince that ever 
lived.’ The message was conveyed, interlarded with no 
polite fiction, and was never forgotten.” 

One can’t wonder at that, but how that made Patti 
popular in Germany it is difficult to say. It is not out 
of place to wonder, by the way, why if Adelina’s papa 
was “Signor Patti” was she not “Signorita,” or if she 
were “ Mlle.” to the Emperor, why was not papa “‘ Mon- 
sieur,” and if she were really so pertinaciously Yankee, 
why were they not just simply “ Mr. and Miss?” It’s 
a small thing, but one can’t help being curious when 
such a thing as snubbing Great William is in question. 
Of course, there was a sequel to the above. Not 
long before he died, when Patti was singing in Berlin, 
the Emperor was present. At the close of the last 
performance, not feeling very well, he sent her a 
gallant little message begging her to excuse his not 
coming to pay his court to her in her room, and asking 
as a special favor that she would wait on him in his box. 
He must have been inspired by the courage of ap- 
proaching death. This time Patti was not saucy. She 
did not send any reply back about after she had been 
singing, or ask any conundrums. She simply flew into his 
presence with tears in her eyes, saying, as she approached 
him, “I would run anywhere to see your Majesty to- 
day,” and the Emperor was infinitely touched, and, con- 
cludes the interviewer, “nothing could have been more 
amicable than the meeting of these two sovereigns.” 

Patti’s life has been like a fairy story, and she lives 
to-day like a princess in a child’s tale, watched over, 
tended and coddled. Of the life at her castle in Wales 
everyone tells a different story. You see it according 
to yourself. It is a magnificence that few artistes ever 
indulged in, but the ordinary visitor who is invited 
there, and is not of great importance, will tell you that, 
visiting Craig-y-nos is as satisfactory as being com- 
manded at Buckingham Palace over night, a stately, 
formal affair in which bed and board are offered you, 
and at dinner an opportunity given you to.make your 
bow to your hostess, and a chance to see that two kinds 
of wine are served at table, that for the hostess and that 
for her guests at the lower end of the table. These are 
small things, only interesting to the student with the 
fine voice, because they show to what one may arrive 
with patience, with self-denying devotion to one object. 
It is the old story, a voice must be thought of before 
friends, home or other duties, and if thought of in that 
way, may provide all things else—and may not. 


A selected reading from Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Macmillan & Co, Dr. Angus Dalrymple, a young Scotch 
physician in Subiaco, near Rome, has been called in to attend 
the abbess in a Carmelite convent near his house. While there 
he falls violently in love with Maria Addolorata, a nun, and niece 
of the abbess. He persuades Maria to elope with him, and the 
evening of the day of the reading is set for their departure. Dur- 
ing the day, Annetta, daughter of Dalrymple’s landlady, enters 
his room during his absence to get a bottle of medicine for head- 
ache. By inistake she takes poison, and Dalrymple, on his return, 
finds her dead in his room, She is known to be in love with him, 
and he at once sees that suspicion will mean conviction in the 
minds of the ignorant peasantry. He dare not remain to clear 
himself. The only thing left for him is to conceal the body and 
disappear, so it will appear that they have eloped together. 


At moonrise on that evening, Maria Addolorata was 
standing at the open door of her cell, watching the 
dark clouds in the west, as they caught the light one by 
one, edge by edge. The black shadow of the convent 
covered all the garden still, and one passing could 
hardly have seen her as she stood there. Her veil was 
raised, and the cold mountain breeze chilled her cheeks. 
But she did not feel it, for she had been long by the 
abbess’ bedside, and then long, again, in the close 
choir of the church, and her head was hot and aching. 

To her, as she looked towards the western mountains 
and watched the piling clouds, and felt the cool, damp 
wind, it seemed as though there were something strange- 
ly tragic in the air that night. The wind whistled now 
and then through the cracks of the convent windows 
and over the crenelations of the old walls, as Death’s 
scythe might whistle if he were mowing down men with 
a right good will, heaps upon heaps of slain. The old 
bell struck the hour, sullenly, with a dead thud in the 
air after each stroke, as a bell tolls for a burial. The 
very clouds were black and silver in the sky, like a 
funeral pall. 

Maria Addolorata leaned against the doorpost and 
looked out, her hand white in the shadow against the 
dark wood, her face whiter still. But on her hand there 
were two marks, visible even in the dimness. They 
would have been red in the day, and the place hurt her 
from time to time, for she had bitten it savagely. It 
was her pledge, and the pain of it reminded her of what 
she had promised to do. 

She needed the reminder; for now that he was not 
near her, the enormous crime stood out, black and lofty 
as death itself. It was perjury, sacrilege, earthly shame, 
eternal damnation. Nothing less. And the words had 
full and deadly meaning for her. It mattered little that 
he should think differently, being of another faith, or, 
rather, of no faith at all. It was all true to her. It was 
not risk; it was certainty. What forgiveness had earth 
or heaven for a faithless nun? He talked of marriage, 
and he would marry her according to a rite that had a 
meaning in his eyes. Heaven would not divorce the 
sworn and plighted spouse of Christ to be the earthly 
wife of Angus Dalrymple. 

Visions of eternal torment rose in her mind, a tangible 
searing hell alive with flame and devils, a sea of liquid 
fire, an ocean of boiling pitch, Satan commanding in 
the midst, and a myriad of fiends working his torment- 
ing will. 
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Her pale lip curled scornfully in the dark. Those 
were not the terrors that frightened her, nor the horrors 


from which she shrank. There was a question which 
was not to be answered by her own soul in damnation 
or salvation, but by the lips of men hereafter—the ques- 
tion of the honor of her name. The traditions of the 
good old barons were not dead in that day, nor are they 
all dead yet. Many a Braccio had done evil deeds in 
his or her day, and one, at least, had evil deeds to do 
after Maria Addolorata had been laid in her grave. But 
sin was one thing, and dishonor was quite another, even 
in the eyes of the nun of Subiaco. For her sins she 
could and must answer with the weal or woe of her own 
soul. But her dishonor would be upon her father and 
her mother and upon all her race. Nor was there any 
dishonor deeper, more deadly, or more lasting than that 
brought upon a stainless name by a faithless nun. 
Maria Braccio hesitated at disgrace, while Maria Ad- 
dolorata smiled at perdition. It ‘was not the first time 
that honor had taken God’s part against the devil in the 
history of her family. 

That was the great obstacle of all, and she knew it 
now. She was able to face all consequences but that, 
terrible as they might be. The barrier was there, the 
traditional old belief in honor as first,and above every con- 
sideration. They had played upon that very belief, when, 
at the last, she had hesitated to take the veil. She had 
gone so far, they had told her, that it would be cowardly 
and dishonorable to turn back at the last minute. The 
same argument existed now. Then, she would at least 
have human right and ecclesiastical law on her side, if 
she had refused to become a nun. Now, all was against 
her. Then, she would have had to face but the con- 
demning opinion of a few who spoke of implied obliga- 
tion. Now, she must stand up and be ashamed before 
the whole world. There would be a horrible publicity 
about it. She was too high born not to feel that all the 
world in which she should ever move was as one great 
family. Dalrymple might promise her honor and 
respect, and the affection of his own father and mother 
for the love of her parents, a home, respected wife- 
hood, and all the rest. With his strength he might im- 
pose her upon his family, and they might treat her as 
he should dictate, for he was a strong and dominant 
man. But in their hearts, Protestants, English people, 
foreigners as they were to her race, even they could not 
tell themselves honestly that it was not a shameful thing 
to break such vows as hers, shameful and nothing less. 
And if, for a moment, he were not there to hold them in 
his check, she should see it in their faces, and she must 
hang her head, for she could have nothing to answer. 
For him she must not only sacrifice her soul, wrench out 
her faith, break her promise to God, and her vows to 
the Church. She must give herself to public, earthly 
shame for his sake. 

It was too much. She could bear anything but that ; 
rather than endure that, it was better to die. 

The black clouds rose higher in the west, and the 
gloomy air blew upon her face. Her head was no 


longer hot, for a chillv horror had come upon her, like 
the shadow of something unspeakably awful, close at 
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hand. Suddenly, she was afraid to be alone. A bat, 
lured by the second twilight of the moon’s rising, 
whirled down from above, with softly flapping wings, 
and almost brushed her face. She drew back quickly into 
the doorway. It was a very tragic night,she thought. She 
shut the door, and groped her way out beyond her cell 
to the corridor, dimly illuminated by a single light hang- 
ing from the vault by a running cord. She entered the 
abbess’ apartment. One of the sisters had taken her 
place, but Maria Addolorata sent her away by a gesture, 
and sat down by the bedside. 

Maria was too much occupied with her own thoughts 
to notice the sick woman’s condition at once. Gradu- 
ally, however, as the nun sat motionless beside her, 
and as the storm of thought subsided, she became 
aware that all was not right. Her aunt’s face was un- 
naturally gray, the breathing was unusually slow and 
heavy. When the breath was drawn in, the thin nostrils 
flattened themselves strangely on each side, and the 
features had a peaked look. Maria rose and felt the 
pulse. It was fluttering, and not always perceptible. 

At first Maria’s attention to these facts was only 
mechanical. ‘Then, with a sudden sinking at her own 
heart, she realized what these facts might mean. Maria 
drew a long breath and held it, biting her lips, as 
people do in moments of suspense, doubt, and anx- 
iety. It was as though fate had thrust the great decis- 
ion onward at the last moment. The life that hung in 
the balance meant the possibility of waiting, with the 
feeble consolation of being yet undecided. 

She stood as still as a statue, her face like a mask, her 
hand on the unconscious woman’s wrist. The stimulant 
which Dalrymple had shown her how to use was at hand 
the glass with which to administer it. -It would pro- 
long life. It might save it. 

Should she give it? ‘The seconds ran to minutes, 
and the dreadful question was unanswered. If the ab- 
bess died, as die she almost certainly must within half 
an hour, if the medicine were not given to her—if she 
died, Maria would call the sisters, the portress would be 
instructed, and when Dalrymple came on the morrow, 
he would be told that all was over, and that he was no 
longer needed. Nothing could be more sure. He might 
do his utmost. He could not enter the convent again. 

‘In a quick vision, as she stood stone-like, Maria saw 
herself alone in the chapel by night, prostrate, repent- 
ant, washing the altar steps with tears, forgiven of God, 
since God could still forgive her, honored on earth as 
before, since none but the silent confessor could ever 
know what she had done, still less what she had meant 
to do. Her sorrow would be real, overwhelming, able 
to move heaven to mercy; her penance true-hearted and 
severe, as she deserved. Her name would be unspot- 
ted and unblemished. 

It would be so easy, if she had not to see him again. 
How could she resist him, if he should so much as touch 
her hand? But if she were defended from him, she 
could bury his love and pray for him in memory of the 
thing dead. All that, if she but let that heavy breath- 
ing go on a little longer; if she did not raise her hand 
and set a glass to those gray, parted lips. 

They were parted now. ‘The labored breath was 





drawn through the teeth. The eyelids were a little 
raised, and showed but the white of the upturned eyes. 

Maria stared fixedly into the pinched face, and a new 
horror came upon her. 
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It was murder she was doing. Nothing less. The 
power to save was there, and she would not use it. No 
—it could not be murder—it was not possible that she 
could do murder. 

Still with wide eyes she stared. Surely the heavy 
breath had come more quickly a moment ago. It 
seemed an age between each rise and fall of the cover- 
let. There was a ghastly whistling sound of it between 
the teeth. ° 

It was slower still. The eyelids were gradually 
opening—the blind white was horrible to see. Each 
breath was a convulsion that shook the frail body. 

It was murder. Her hand shot out like lightning and 
seized the small bottle. Let anything come—love, 
shame, heaven, damnation—it should not be murder. 

She forced the unstoppered bottle into the dying 
woman’s mouth with a desperate hand. The next 
breath was drawn with a choking effort. The whole 
body stirred. The thin hand appeared, grasped the 
coverlet with distorting energy, and then lay almost 
still, twitching convulsively second by second. Still Maria 
tried wildly to pour more of the stimulant between the 
set teeth. When they parted no breath came, and the 
fingers: only moved once more, for the very last time. 

It was not murder, but it was death. The wasted 
old woman had outlived by two or three hours the 
strong young peasant girl, and fate had laid her hand 
heavily upon the life of Maria Addolorata. 


Dalrymple wrapped his cloak about him once more 
as he turned away and retraced his steps by the garden 
wall. He glanced at the long, dark thing that lay in 
the shadow of the postern, as he went by. It was not 
probable that it would be noticed, even if anyone 
should pass that way, which was unlikely, between ten 
o’clock at night and three in the morning. He went 
on without stopping, and in three or four minutes he 
had gone round the convent to the main entrance, next 
to the church. He rang the bell. The portress was 
expecting him and he was admitted without a word. 

He found Maria Addolorata in the antechamber 
of the abbess’ apartment, veiled and standing with 
folded hands in the middle of the little hall. She 
must have heard the distant clang of the bell, for she 
was evidently waiting for him. 

“ Am I in time ?” he asked in a tone of anxiety. 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Ts she dead ?” 

“She was dead before I sent for you,” answered 
Maria Addolorata in a low and almost solemn tone. 
“ No one knows it yet.” 

“IT feared so,” said Dalrymple. 

He made a step towards the door of the parlor, 
naturally expecting that Maria would speak with him 
there, as usual. But she stepped back and placed her- 
self in his way. 

‘““ No,” she said, briefly. 

“ Why not ?” he asked in quick surprise. 

She raised her finger to her veiled lips, and then 
pointed to the other door, to warn him that the portress 
was there and was almost within hearing. With quick 
suspicion he understood that she was keeping him in the 
antechamber to defend herself, that she had not’ been 
able to resist the desire to see him once more, and that 
she intended this to be their last meeting. 

“* Maria,” he began, but he only pronounced her name, 
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and stopped short, for a great fear took him by the 
throat. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in her calm, low voice. “I 
have made up my mind. I will not go. God will perhaps 
forgive me for what I have done. I will pray for for- 
giveness. But I will not do more evil. I will not 
bring shame upon my father’s house, even for love of 
you.” 

Her voice trembled a little at the last words. Even 
veiled as she was, the vital magnetism of the man was 
creeping upon her already. She had resolved that she 
would see him once more, that she would tell him the 
plain truth that was right, that she would bid him fare- 
well, and promise to pray for him, as she must pray for 
herself. But she had sworn to herself that she would 
not speak of love. Yet, with the first words that she 
spoke, the word and the vibration of love had come too. 
Her hands disappeared in her sleeves. and her nails 
pressed the flesh in her determination to be strong. 
She little guessed the tremendous argument he had in 
store. 

“It is hard to speak here,” he said. 
the parlor.” 

She shook her head, and again moved backwards a 
step, so that her shoulders were almost against the 
door. 

“You must say what you have to say here,” she 
answered, after a moment’s pause, and she felt strong 
again. “ For my part, I have spoken. May God forget 
me in my utmost need if I go with you.” 

Dalrymple seemed little moved by the solemn invoca- 
tion. It meant little enough to him. 

“IT must tell you a short story,” he replied, quietly. 
‘Unless I tell you, you cannot understand. - I have 
set my life upon your love, and I have gone so far that 
I cannot save my life except by you—my life and my 
honor. Will you listen to me?” 

She nodded, and he heard her draw a quick breath. 
Then he began his story, putting it together clearly, 
from the facts he knew, in a very few words. He told 
her how Annetta must have mistaken the bottle on his 
table for camphor, and how he had found her dead. 
Nothing would save him from the accusation of having 
murdered the girl but the absolute disappearance of 
her body. Maria shuddered and turned her head quickly 
when he told her that the body was lying under the 
postern arch behind the garden wall. He told her, too, 
that the boy was by this time asleep beside the mule 
on the path beyond. Then he told her of his plan, 
which was short, desperate, and masterly. 

‘““ You must tell no one that the abbess is dead,” he 
said. ‘Go out through your cell into the garden, as 
soon as I am gone, and when I tap at the postern open 
the door. Leave a lamp in your cell. I will do the 
rest.” 

** What will you do?” asked Maria, in a low tone. 

“You must lock the door of your cell on the inside 
and leave the lamp there,” said Dalrymple. “ You will 
wait for me in the garden by the gate. I will carry the 
poor girl’s body in and lay it in your bed. Then I will 
set fire to the bed itself. Of course there is an under- 
mattress of maize leaves—there always is. I will leave 
the lamp standing on the floor by the bedside. I will 
shut the door and come out to you, and I can manage 
to slip the bolt of the garden gate from the outside by 
propping up the spring from within. You shall see.” 


** Let us gointo 
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“Tt is horrible!” gasped Maria. “And I do not 
see——”’ 

“It is simple, and nothing else can save my life. 
Your cell is, of course, a mere stone vault, and the fire 
cannot spread. ‘The sisters are asleep, except the por- 
iress, who will be far away. Long before they break 
down your door the body will be charred by the fire 
beyond all recognition. They will see the lamp stand- 
ing close by, and will suppose that you lay down to rest, 
leaving the lamp close to you—too close; that the abbess 
died while you were asleep, and that you had caught 
fire before you waked; that you were burned to death, 
in fact. The body will be buried as yours, and you will 
be legally dead. Consequently there will not be the 
slightest suspicion upon your good name. As for me, 
it will be supposed that I have procured other clothes 
for Annetta, thrown hers into the laboratory and carried 
her off. In due time I will send her father a large sum 
of money without comment. If you refuse, I must 
either be arrested, convicted, and sentenced to death for 
the murder of a girl who killed herself without my 
knowledge, or, as is probable, I shall go out now, sit 
down in a quiet place, and be found dead in the morn- 
ing. It is certain death to me in either case. It would 
be absolutely impossible for me to get rid of the dead 
body without arousing suspicion. If it is wrong to save 
oneself by burning a dead body, it is not a great wrong, 
and I take it upon myself. It is the only wrong in the 
matter, unless it is wrong to love you and to be willing 
to die for you. Do you understand me?” 

Leaning back against the door of the parlor, Maria 
Addolorata had almost unconsciously lifted her veil 
and was gazing into his eyes. The plan was horrible, 
but she could not help admiring the man’s strength 
and daring. In his voice, even when he told her that 
he loved her, there was that quiet courage which im- 
poses itself upon men and women alike. The whole 
situation was as clear as day to her in a moment, for 
all his calculations were absolutely correct—the fire- 
proof vault of the cell, the certainty that the body 
would be taken for hers; above all, the assurance of 
her own supposed death, with the utter freedom from 
suspicion which it would mean for her ever after- 
wards. Was she not to be buried with Christian burial, 
mourned as dead, and freed in one hour from all the 
consequences of her life? It was masterly, though 
there was a horror in it. 

She loved him more than her own soul. It was the 
fear of bringing shame upon her father and mother 
that had held her, far more than any spiritual dread. 
It was not strange that she should waver again when 
he had unfolded his scheme. 

She turned, opened the door, and led him into the 
parlor, where the silver lamp was burning brightly. 

“You must tell it all again,” she said, still standing. 
“T must be quite sure that I understand.” 

He knew well enough that she had finally yielded, 
since she went so far. In his mind he quickly ran over 
the details of the plan once more, and mentally settled 
what still remained to be decided. But since she wished 
it, he went over all he had said already. Being able to 
speak in his natural voice without fear of being over- 
heard by the portress, and feeling sure of the result, he 
spoke far more easily and more eloquently. Before he 
had finished he was holding her hand in his, and she 
was gazing intently into his eyes. 
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“It is life or death for me,” he said, when he had told 
her everything. ‘ Which shall it be ?” 

She was silent for a moment. Then her strong mouth 
smiled strangely. 

“ It shall be life for you, if I lose my soul for it,” she 
said. 

She felt the quick thrill and pressure of his hand, and 
all the man’s tremendous energy was alive again. 

‘‘ Then let us do it quickly,” he answered. “I will 
go out with the portress. Go to your cell before we 
reach the end of the corridor, and shut the door with 
some noise. She will remember it afterwards. Wait at 
the garden gate till I rap softly, and leave the rest to me. 
There is no danger. Do not be afraid.” 

“Afraid!” she exclaimed, proudly. ‘‘ How little you 
know me! It never was fear that held me. Besides— 
with you!” 

The last two words told him more than all she had 
ever said before, and for the first time he wholly trusted 
her. Besides, it was to be only for a few minutes, while 
he went out by the front gate and walked round to the 
back of the convert. ‘The plan was so well conceived 
that it could not fail when put into execution. 

They shook hands as two people who have agreed to 
do a desperate deed, each for the other’s sake. Then, 
as their grasp loosened, Dalrymple turned towards the 
door, but turned again almost instantly and took her in 
his arms, and kissed her as men kiss women they love 
when their lives are in the balance. Then he went out, 
passed through the antechamber, and found the por- 
tress waiting for him as usua!. She took’ up her little 
lamp and led the way in silence. A moment later he 
heard Maria come out and enter the cell, closing the 
door loudly behind her. 

“Her most reverend excellency is in no danger 
now,” he said to the portress, with Scotch veracity. 

‘Sister Maria Addolorata may then rest a little,” 
answered the lay sister, who rarely spoke. 

“ Precisely so,” said Dalrymple, dryly. 

Five minutes later he was at the garden gate, tapping 
softly. Immediately the door yielded to his gentle 
pressure, for Maria had already unfastened the lock 
within. 

“ Stand aside a little,” said Dalrymple, in a whisper. 
“You need not see—it is not a pretty sight. Keep the 
door shut till I come back. Where is your cell ?” 

She pointed to a door that was open above the level 
of the garden. A little light came out. With womanly 
caution she had set the lamp in the corner behind the 
door when she had opened it, so as to show as little as 
possible from without. 

She turned her head away as he passed her with his 
heavy burden, treading softly upon the hard, dry 
ground. But he was not half across the garden before 
she looked after him. She could not help it. The 
dark thing he carried in his arms attracted her, and a 
shudder ran through her. She closed the gate and 
stood with her hand on the lock. 

It seemed to her that he was gone an interminable 
time. Though the moon was now high, the clouds 
were so black that the garden was almost quite dark. 
Suddenly she heard his step, and he was nearer than 
she thought. 

“It is burning well,” he said, with grim brevity. 

He stooped and looked closely in the dimness at the 
old-fashioned lock. It was made up as he supposed 
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and could be easily slipped from without. He found a 
pebble under his foot, raised the spring, and placed the 
small stone under it, after examining the position of the 
cracks in the wood, which were many. 

“There is plenty of time now,” he said, and he 
gently pushed her out upon the narrow walk, drawing 
the door after him. 

With his big knife, working through the widest crack, 
he teazed the bolt into the socket. Then with his 
shoulder he softly shook the whole door. He heard 
the spring fall into its place, as the pebble dropped 
upon the dry ground. 

‘*No human being can suspect that the door has been 
opened,” he said. 

He wrapped her in his long cloak, standing beside 
her under the wall. Very gently he pushed the veil 
and bands away from her golden hair. She helped 
him, and he kissed the soft locks. Then about her head 
he laid his plaid in folds and drew it forward over her 
shoulders. She let him do it, not realizing what service 
the shawl had but lately done. 

They walked forward. The boy was fast asleep, 
and did not move. The mule stamped a little as they 
came up. Dalrymple lifted Maria upon the pack- 
saddle, sideways, and stretched the packing-cords be- 
hind her back. ; 

‘Hold on,” he said. ‘TI will lead the mule.” 

So it was all over, and the deed was done, for good 
or evil. But it was for evil, for it was a bad deed, and 
of this there was no disputing. 

To the last, fortune favored Dalrymple and Maria, 
and everything took place after their flight just as the 
strong man had anticipated. Not a trace of the truth 
was left behind. Early in the morning the abbess was 
found dead, and ina little cell near by, upon the still 
smoldering remains of the mattress, lay the charred 
and burned form of a woman. In Stefanone’s house, 
the little bundle of clothes in the locked laboratory was 
all that was left of Annetta. All Subiaco said that the 
Englishman had carried off the peasant girl to his own 
country. 

Up at the convent the nuns buried the abbess in 
great state, with catafalque and canopy, with hundreds 
of wax candles and endless funeral singing. They 
buried, also, another body with less magnificence, but 
with more pomp than would have been bestowed upon 
any of the other sisters, and not long afterwards a 
marble tablet in the wall of the church set forth in 
short, good Latin sentences, how the Sister Maria Ad- 
dolorata, of many virtues, had been burned to death 
in her bed on the eve of the feast of Saint Luke the 
Evangelist, and all good Christians were enjoined to 
pray for her soul—which, indeed, was in need of their 
prayers. 

Stefanone returned from Rome, but it was a sad 
home-coming when he found that his daughter was 
gone, and unconsciously he repeated the very words 
she had last spoken when she was dying in Dalrymple’s 
room all alone. 

“An evil death on you and all your house!” he 
said, shaking his fist at the door of the room, with all 
the force of his nature. 

And Stefanone swore within himself, solemnly, that 
the Englishman should pay the price. And he and his 
paid it in full, and more also, after years had passed, 
even to generations then unborn. 
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Torturing Geese to Make Patés 
DEVELOPING ANSERINE INDIGESTION ..... PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

In the months of March and April business in the 
line of ‘* patés de foie gras ” assumes unusual proportions. 
The new crop of the year is being put upon the market, 
and gourmets in Catholic countries have always re- 
garded this dainty as an eminently fit and wholesome 
article wherewith to restore the adipose reduced by an 
orthodox observance of Lenten privations. Upon this 
alleged virtue the doctors, as usual, disagree. The 
goose is a tender and devoted mother. After an incu- 
bation of four weeks she never leaves her young by day 
or by night. She takes them to bathe in the nearest 
pond, and selects for them the greenest sods and most 
toothsome salads. At the least danger she covers them 
with her wings in a tragic attitude. When, at last, 
their education is finished, and their feathers in place, 
she allows them to go,and it is for them that the 
adults respond to the horn of the village gooseherd who 
drives them out upon the commons. On the return in 
the evening each goose knows her own home, and it 
has never happened that she missed the right door. 

To-day, in the villages of the plain between the II 
and the Rhine, there are few houses where geese are 
not kept. But it is in the vicinity of Strasburg, within 
a radius of eight or ten miles, that geese are raised for 
the cultivation of their liver. Strasburg and the sur- 
rounding communities furnish the largest number of 
superior specimens. In the first days of October 
legions of farmers’ wives invade the city markets. Ar- 
rayed in their ample green or red skirts, and their heads 
shaded by the traditional bows of broad silk ribbon, 
they bring in cargoes of young geese in large baskets. 
The price ranges from 5 to 6 francs apiece. It is 
generally some old woman who buys and carries them 
away to her back yard. There she begins by treating 
her victim to a dose of carrots by way of a purge; then 
confines it to a narrow cage in the cellar, or some other 
dark and damp retreat. It is there in those gloomy 
corners that for six months are perpetrated numberless 
crimes; and what crimes? Murder by indigestion. 
The hapless goose thus closely confined is provided 
with a toy saucer full of water. No more streams and 
ponds for her this side of the Styx. Thenceforth these 
are misty objects of vain regrets, and still vainer hopes. 
Her woeful complaints are repeated by scores of her 
companions of misery, like herself condemned to im- 
mobility and obscurity. 

By way of compensation they revel in an abundance 
of nourishment. Thrice a day the jailoress takes the 
geese from their cages, one ata time. She holds them 
between her knees, and, pressing upon their necks, 
compels them to open their mouths. Then she intro- 
duces a quantity of Indian corn, carefully graded as to 
size, which she forces into the creature’s stomach by. a 
downward motion of her clenched hand. This opera- 
tion is called the “ gavage.” (Let us simply render it 
by the English verb gorging.) No doubt, the food is 
good, but there is always too much of it, and always 
the same. Then the compulsory rest and darkness for 
creatures accustomed to a wide range in the open air. 
It is enough to make anyone bilious, and this is just 


what transpires. After three weeks of such diet the 
goose becomes afflicted with fatty degeneration of the 
liver. Anything else could hardly be expected. 

The gorgeress knows the precise time to bring this 
gastronomical torture to a close, under penalty of the 
patient’s natural death. The goose is then killed and 
bled; the liver extracted with the minutest care and 
sold to the patissier at the rate of 8 to 10 francs, 
according to size and whiteness. The carcass is 
picked, and in the poultry market brings from 80 to go 
centimes per pound—say about a dollar and a half per 
goose. It is, therefore, quite a nice business, and to 
many in Strasburg a source of comfortable income. 

I regret to add that the gorging of geese was not 
invented in old Alsace. The Egyptians practised it in 
the remotest antiquity. At the great Exposition of 
1873 was to be seen a copy of a very ancient mural 
painting representing a series of gorging processes prac- 
tised in Egypt. Did the Pharaohs know the “patés de 
foie gras”? The question is doubtful. Still, it is an 
old saying that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Some awful rumors have been circulated about this 
business. It has been said that during the gorging 
period the goose was nailed to the floor and her 
eyes put out. If true, it would certainly amount to 
useless torture, since the goose is already in total dark- 
ness and unable to move—two essential conditions of 
the fatty degeneration of the liver. It is probably for 
this reason that doctors send their liver patients to 
travel and divert themselves in the open air. 

The first experiment in “ paté de foie gras” was due 
to the inspiration of a cook in the service of Marshal de 
Contades, Governor of Alsace—the same general who 
lost the battle of Rossbach against Frederic II. of 
Prussia. ‘This cook, whose name was Clauss, first con- 
ceived the high destiny of goose liver in the pastry 
business. His ‘‘patés” met with great success, and when, 
in 1790, the Marshal left Strasburg, Clauss hastened to 
marry the widow of a cake baker, and hung out his 
sign as a “fabricant de patés.” But very soon he found 
a competitor in the pastry line by the name of Doyen, 
who had the happy thought of adding Perigord truffles 
to his liver tarts. It was a stroke of genius which has 
never been improved upon since. After that this par- 
ticular industry assumed immense proportions and 
made the fortunes of several noted families in that line. 
Strasburg exports annually more than 100,000 “patés” in 
tureens alone. The canning begins late in October 
and ends about the 1st of April. It is claimed that the 
most delicate livers come from geese that have never 
laid an egg. Why does a combination of a virgin and 
a martyr produce that result? It is a mystery. 





With Arsenic Slaves of Styria 
HABITS OF DRUG FIENDS.... WASHINGTON STAR 
The habit of arsenic eating by the people of Styria, a 
duchy of Austria, has been interesting the scientific 
world for many years. Travellers who have passed 
through Styria have come back with reports on this 
practice, saying that the people of that country were 
accustomed to taking a white mineral, which was arsenic. 
That this was so was denied by many, who said that 
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the mineral taken was nothing more or less than chalk. 
There was much discussion over the matter, and the 
subject proved itself of such interest and importance 
that scientific societies took the question up and investi- 
gated it, and it was pretty well proven that such a usage 
did exist, but not so widespread as was generally sup- 
posed. Many physicians have gone there simply to 
investigate this practice of arsenic eating. While some 
of them have found out much about the custom, others 
have come away no wiser than when they went, owing 
to the secrecy which exists among those addicted to the 
habit. As it is against the law to obtain arsenic with- 
out a prescription from a physician, of course those who 
do so are anxious to keep it quiet. There are also 
found among the peasants of Salzburg and Tyrol those 
who follow the same practice. In these regions several 
arsenic works are situated, and the only way the em- 
ployees can stand the poisonous fumes is by taking the 
drug internally, at first in small doses and gradually 
increasing the dose until the system tolerates large 
quantities. 

It is probably from these arsenic workers that the 
custom spread to others, principally the lower classes, 
as hunters, wood cleavers, stable grooms and charcoal 
burners. All forms of arsenic are taken—the pure 
arsenic, the red sulphide and the yellow sulphide, or 
orpiment. ‘The arsenic eaters begin with a dose about 
the size of a pin’s head, and increase this amount 
gradually until they are taking a piece about the size of 
apea. The habit is generally begun at the age of 15 
and continued up to the ages of 70 and 75. ‘The users 
of hidri, as arsenic is known among the peasants, are 
generally long-lived people, but unless at the age of 50 
they commence to gradually discontinue the use of it, 
they invariably die a sudden death, and the fact that 
death occurs occasionally from poisoning among hidri 
eaters shows that even the Styrians are not invincible to 
the deadly effects of this drug. 

The reason for this custom is asserted by some to be 
for their personal appearance, but the fact that the 
habit exists principally among the male sex disproves 
this. It is said by the peasants themselves that it is 
done to make them strong and healthy, and they really 
are a strong and healthy people. 

Enormous quantities of the drug are taken by some 
of them. In one well-authenticated case the man, a 
manager of some arsenic works, took daily a dose of 
twenty-three grains, each dose large enough to kill 
several men unaccustomed to its use. Another strange 
thing about this case is, the man began it first by taking 
three grains, an amount which we would consider de- 
cidedly dangerous. On several occasions he attempted 
to leave off taking the drug, but was made violently ill, 
only to recover on resuming his usual allowance. 





Man’s Daily Bread the World Over 

STAPLE Foop OF NATIONS...... CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

It is a curious and interesting study to compare the 
various materials which serve the different nations of 
che world as the basis of their bread. In England 
wheaten bread is within the reach of all, and takes 
its place so readily as man’s natural food that rarely a 
thought is given to the fact that, after all, only the 
inhabitants of a small portion of the earth’s surface 
enjoy such a food. It is only, too, during the last 
century that wheaten bread has become altogether 
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general in England; for Eden, in his State of the Poor 
(written in 1797), says, referring to Cumberland: “ It 
was only a rich family that used a peck of wheat in 
the course of the year, and that was used at Christmas.” 
If visitors came at other seasons they were regaled on 
thick oatcake. But about this time English laborers 
in the Midlands and in the South began to refuse to 
eat common bread—made of wheat, rye, barley, in 
equal proportions—saying they “had lost their rye 
teeth,” and they demanded wheaten loaves instead. 
A century earlier than this, barley and rye bread were 
always eaten. Charles I. speaks of the “ poorer sort 
of people whose usual bread was barley.” 

But although, at the present day, wheat is used across 
the mid-temperate zone, in more northerly districts, and 
in some parts of Germany, rye replaces it. Rye bread 
is less nutritious than wheaten, and has a more distinc- 
tive flavor. The well-known German “ Pumpernickel” 
is rye bread. Although at first its dark color and sour 
curious taste render it unpalatable to English folk, yet, 
if compelled to eat it for a short time, they acquire a 
distinct liking for it. In the remoter parts of Sweden 
the poorer people only make and bake their rye cakes 
twice a year, and store them away, so that eventually 
they are as hard as bricks. Farther north still, barley 
and oats become the chief bread-corn. But it is in the 
bleak barrenness of the far north that the ingenuity of 
man steps in to provide himself with bread. In dreary 
Lapland, men would starve did they trust altogether 
to grain; so they eke out their scanty store of oats with 
the inner bark of the pine; and the two together, well 
ground and mixed, are made into large flat cakes, 
cooked in a pan over the fire, and thus form very good 
bread. In more dreary Kamschatka, the pine or birch 
bark by itself, well macerated, pounded, and baked, 
frequently constitutes the whole of the native bread- 
food. Bread-and-butter to a young Kamschatkian is 
represented by dough of pine-bark spread with seal fat 
—not a very appetizing combination, to English no- 
tions. And not only the bark of the pine is thus 
utilized for food; the dwellers in certain parts of 
Siberia cut off the young and tender shoots, and grind 
them down to form their flour. One imagines that 
the bread therefrom must have an unpleasantly resinous 
flavor. 

In Iceland even the hardy pine is wanting; but the 
Icelander declares “ that a bountiful Providence sends 
him bread out of the very stones.” He scrapes a 
lichen-—the Iceland moss—off the rocks, and grinds it 
into fine flour, which serves him both for bread ard pud- 
dings, and also as a thickening for his broth. Thus, 
truly, has stern experience taught him to live where most 
would starve. In the sterile parts of Russia, in Penn- 
sylvania, China, and other Eastern countries, buckwheat 
—the seed of the brank—is pressed into man’s service. 
Usually considered only a food for the lower animals, 
it still makes a fairly palatable bread, although its dark, 
somewhat violet tinge creates a prejudice against it. 
As we pass from the mid-temperate zone southwards, 
we find new bread materials appearing. In parts of 
Italy and Spain, chestnuts are cooked, ground into 
meal, and used both for making bread and thickening 
soup. Millet is a grain of much service in the south of 
Europe ; while certain varieties known as “ durra” and 
“sorghum” furnish a very white flour, making capital 
bread, to the natives of India, China, Egypt, Arabia, 
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and Asia Minor. Millet has a further interest for us 
because it is credited with being the earliest grain used 
in the art of bread-making, an art so ancient that its 
origin is lost in obscurity. The most primitive bread 
was simply a tough paste made by mixing flour, water 
and milk, such paste serving as bread even at the pres- 
ent day in the caravans traversing the deserts of North- 
ern Africa. 

Rice is another grain whose serviceableness in this 
respect has been recognized from a very early date. 
Solomon’s well-known saying: “ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters and thou shalt find it after many days” is 
generally believed to refer to rice, on account of the 
method followed in its cultivation. And the metaphor 
becomes clear when we reflect that rice is sown in Egypt 
while the water of the Nile is lying on the land; and in 
China it is even cultivated on bamboo rafts covered 
with earth, and fixed in the middle of a river or a lake. 
Rice bread is still the staple food of the Chinese, 
Japanese, the inhabitants of many parts of India, and 
also in Mexico and some parts of the New World. Be- 
fore we turn our attention away from the grains which 
serve as the basis for bread, some reference must be 
made to the maize or Indian corn. The native place 
of this most useful plant is somewhat of a mystery. The 
Americans claim it to be indigenous with them; but 
nowhere has it been found growing wild in the New 
Continent, although the earliest explorers found it in 
cultivation among the aborigines. Neither was maize 


apparently known to the ancient Romans and Greeks ; * 


nor do we find in the records left by the first travellers 
in the East any mention or description of a corn at all 
resembling maize. It is now, however, very widely 
cultivated, not only in America, but also in Asia, Africa, 
and the south of Europe—France particularly. In 
Mexico, the preparation of maize bread is very primitive. 
The husks are removed by hand; the corn is then 
soaked in hot water and lime for a night. The follow- 
ing day it is placed on astone and ground with a roller. 
The Mexican women then make it up into flat loaves, 
known as tortillas. 

But although grain of various kinds—that is, the 
fruit of different species of grasses—supplies by far the 
larger part of the world with bread, yet, just as in the 
regions of extreme cold substitutes have perforce been 
found for it, so, too, in the tropics other breadstuffs claim 
our attention. Thus, in the Molucca Islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, the starchy pith of the sago palm— 
or “liberty tree,” as the natives call it—furnishes a white 
floury meal. This is made up into flat oblong loaves, 
which are baked in curious little ovens, each oven being 
divided into oblong cells to receive the loaves. Bread 
is also made from roots, in certain countries of the 
world. ‘Thus, Stanley in his African travels found the 
principal food of the natives below the Paya Falls to be 
derived from the tubers of the manioc or cassava plant 
—the plant to which we owe our tapioca. The South 
American natives likewise use it. Curiously enough, 
the manioc tubers are a fatal poison when eaten in the 
raw state, but a good and nutritious food if steeped in 
water previous to using. The right way to prepare this 
bread is to soak the white, soft roots several days, thus 
washing out the poison, pick the fibres out, dry, grind 
into flour, and make into small round loaves. These 
have a- sweet, insipid taste to Europeans. From the 
pith and roots we now pass on to succulent fruits serv- 


ing as bread. First in this category is the banana. 
This plant grows with great luxuriance in the tropics, 
and its cultivation is one of the simplest kind. It is 
also stated that, so far as actual productiveness as food 
is concerned, the banana surpasses all other plants; 
and given a certain area of bananas and a similar- 
sized area of wheat, a far larger number of persons can 
be supported on the former than on the latter. The 
unripe fruit is dried in the sun and reduced to flour, and 
the sweet bread therefrom is excellent and very nutri- 
tious. 

The plantain, a near relative of the banana, though 
with a richer and more luscious fruit, also serves a large 
portion of mankind for bread; in fact, the banana and 
plantain are the chief food of millions in the tropics. 
The plantain fruit is not, however, usually reduced to 
meal, but, instead, ripe fruit is roasted or boiled, and 
then eaten as we eat a loaf of wheaten bread. It is said 
that three dozen plantains are equivalent to the amount 
of bread required by one man during a week. Thus, in 
such luxuriant regions, a “struggler for bread” is un- 
known to these favored people; and yet, perhaps, the 
gain is not all on their side, for, probably, it is to this 
very struggle that we owe our greater civilization. But 
by far the most remarkable fruit, from the “ bread” 
point of view, is that which bears the very name of 
bread-fruit. It is indigenous to the South Sea islands, 
and the chief support of their inhabitants; in fact, not 
only does it furnish them with bread, but also with 
clothes made from the fibres of the bark, timber, fuel— 
parts of the flowers—and its milky juice serves as a 
cement. The tree is of medium size, with a beautiful 
green foliage and spreading branches. It belongs to the 
same botanical order as the fig, and it is also closely allied 
to the nettle. The so-called fruit—really a spurious 
form—is pale green, large, and round; it has an outer 
rind, an inner core and a beautiful white pulp—the 
edible part. This fruit is cut in pieces, roasted, and 
eaten, soon after it is gathered. If kept, it becomes 
tough and unpleasant. When eaten at its best, it is 
said to much resemble new bread, though rather tart. 
One traveller has described its flavor to be like “ a crumb 
of wheaten bread mixed with Jerusalem artichoke! ” 

Comparative Value of Foods 
PROFESSOR ATWATER’S EXPERIMENTS.... NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

Professor Atwater’s exhaustive studies and experi- 
ments in this line have led him to the conclusion that 
the greatest nutritive value in any kind of food of the 
same specific cost is to be found in cornmeal. He finds 
that in 10 pounds of the latter there are slightly over 8 
pounds of actual nutriment; in 8%4 pounds of wheat 
flour there are over 634 pounds of nutriment, in 5 
pounds of white sugar there are 434 pounds of nutri- 
ment, in 5 pounds of beans there are 4 pounds of nutri- 
ment, in 20 pounds of potatoes there are 334 pounds 
of nutriment, in 25 cents’ worth of fat salt pork there 
are 3% pounds of nutriment, in the same value of 
wheat bread there are 21/ pounds, in the neck of beef 
134, in skim-milk cheese the same as the latter, in 
whole milk cheese a trifle more than 134 pounds, in 
smoked ham and leg of mutton about the same, in eggs 
at 25 cents a dozen about 7 ounces, and in oysters at 
35 cents a quart about 3 ounces. This table will be 
found of value to those who wish to combine economy 
and nutritive possibilities in their selection of foods. 
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Malbrouch......++..0+46 Francis Mahoney...........- Poems 
Malbrouck, the prince of commanders, 
Is gone to the war in Flanders ; 
His fame is like Alexander’s ; 
But when will he come home? 


Perhaps at Trinity Feast, or 

Perhaps he may come at Easter. 

Egad! he had better make haste, or 
We fear he may never come. 


For Trinity Feast is over, 
And has brought no news from Dover, 
And Easter is past, moreover, 

And Malbrouck still delays. 


Milady in her watch-tower 

Spends many a pensive hour, 

Not knowing why or how her 
Dear lord from England stays. 


While sitting quite forlorn in 

That tower, she spies returning 

A page clad in deep mourning, 
With fainting steps and slow. 


‘‘ O page, prithee, come faster ! 
What news do you bring of your master? 
I fear there is some disaster, 
Your looks are so full of woe.” 


‘¢ The news I bring, fair lady,” 
With sorrowful accent said he, 
‘¢ Is one you are not ready 
So soon, alas! to hear. 


‘¢ But since you speak I’m hurried,” 
Added this page, quite flurried, 
‘¢ Malbrouck is dead and buried! ” 
And here he shed a tear. 


‘* He’s dead ! he’s dead as a herring! 
For I beheld his berring, 
And four officers transferring 
His corpse away from the field. 


*¢ One officer carried his sabre, 
And he carried it not with labor, 
Much envying his next neighbor, 

Who only bore a shield. 


‘¢ The third was helmet-bearer— 
That helmet which on its wearer 
Filled all who saw with terror, 

And covered a hero’s brains. 


‘¢ Now, having got so far, I 
Find that—by the Lord Harry !— 
The fourth is left nothing to carry ; 
So there the thing remains.” 


Paul Revere's Ride...... Henry Wadsworth Longfellow...... Poems 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five— 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year— 


He said to his friend: ‘‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light; 
One, if by land, and two if by sea, 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 


Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said ‘‘ Good-night,” and, with muffled oar, 
Silently row’d to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where, swinging wide at her moorings, lay 

The ‘‘ Somerset,” British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade; 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘‘ All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead, 

For, suddenly, all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something-far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 
A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched, with eager search, 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight, 
A second lamp in the belfry burns. 


A hurry of hoofs in the village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark, 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet ; 
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That was all; and yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He had left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides, 

And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river’s fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town ; 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 


You know the rest; in the books you have read, 
How the British regulars fired and fled ; 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields, to emerge again 
Under the trees, at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere, 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the past, 
Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


The Battle of Trenton...The Common School Speaker (John P. Morton Co.) 
Wild was the night, and roaring wide 
Roll’d on Delaware’s stormy tide ; 
The drifting ice from side to side 
Driving and crushing fearlessly. 


Then roared a shot. Who would not die, 
To mix with hearts so bold and high ? 
For ‘‘ Battle ! Battle!” was the cry 

That thundered loud and cheerfully. 


‘¢ On!” was the word. And grim, and dread, 
While all is silent as the dead, 
Save the quick march’s hurried tread, 
The host is rushing rapidly. 


What do yon glimmering watchfires tell ? 

What distant sounds so faintly swell ? 

What lonely voices cry ‘‘ All’s well,” 
Amid the night’s solemnity ? 


Huzza! ’Tis Trenton !—Hark! that cry! 
That shriek of death !—The picket die ! 
A foeman’s trump is pealing high! 

His drums are rolling furiously. 


*¢ On! on ! —we conquer or we die,” 
Was Washington’s resounding cry, 
And glorious was the glad reply, 

The shout of ‘* Death or Victory.” 


On, charge! charge! on! The strife is o’er, 
Swell, swell the burst of joy once more, 
Shout it to every sea and shore. 

The morning sun of Liberty ! 


Millions, ’mid tyranny’s alarms, 

Shall start to hear that music’s charms, 

And shouting thousands shine in arms, 
To rival Trenton’s chivalry. 


The Gift of Tritemius....dohn Greenleaf Whittier....Poems 


Tritemius of Herbipolis, one day, 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice, 

A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell, 
As of a lost soul crying out of hell. 

Thereat the Abbot paused; the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that cry; 
And, looking from the casement, saw below 
A wretched woman, with gray hair a-flow, 
And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, ‘‘ For the dear love of Him who gave 
His life for ours, my child from bondage save, 

My beautiful, brave first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
Lap the white walls of Tunis!” ‘* What I can 

I give,” Tritemius said: ‘* My prayers.” ‘‘ O man 
Of God!” she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but gold. 
Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice ; 

Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.” 


Woman!” Tritemius answered, ‘‘ from our door 
None go unfed; hence are we always poor ; 
A single soldo is our only store. 


Thou hast our prayers ; what can we give thee more ?” 


Give me,” she said, ‘‘ the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix, 

God well may spare them on his errands sped, 
Or he can give you golden ones instead.” 


Then spake Tritemius : ‘‘ Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 

Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon his altar piled ! ) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 


But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms ; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 
Upon the altar candlesticks of gold! 
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The Accumulation of Wealth 
HION, “THOMAS BH, TEED. ..6055s cases BUSINESS 

I noticed some time ago that the inventory of the 
estate of a Maine pioneer, two hundred years ago, 
summed up his whole wardrobe, Sunday clothes and all, 
at about seven dollars and a half, and the newspapers 
are just now telling you of a beautiful English lady 
with a single cloak which cost four thousand dollars. 
The difference seems to be large, but it was wealth in 
both cases. But, however hard the early struggle was, 
however prolonged and desperate, the moment man be- 
gan to have wealth he began to march upward. Most 
of the things which we can be sure have shown them- 
selves in our modern civilization, came surprisingly late. 
We people who are of English descent think that our 
civilization is the civilization of the home, and most 
unjustly think no other people had homes, because 
they did not have the word. Surely if anything made 
the home and the home life, it was the chimney-corner, 
and yet the chimney had to wait until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to become general throughout the Eng- 
lish realm, Until her reign it only adorned the houses 
of the great, and was no chimneycorner at all, for it 
was the mere centering place of the whole rout of re- 
tainers and serving-men, and as unlike a home as the 
street itself. In that reign, too, came in carpets—here- 
tofore despised as only fit for sick women—and carpets 
took the place of rushes, while dirt and dogs measurably 
disappeared into kennels. One of the greatest civi- 
lizers of the world is something we hardly think of, 
either as a civilizer or as wealth—the common country 
road. Few people ever think how much roads cost us. 
They represent the surplus labor of centuries. They 
make possible the transfer of the abundance of one re- 
gion to supplement the want of another. And yet the 
modern road, crossing the country in all directions, trav- 
ersable by carriages and carts as well as beasts, does 
not go back to the times of good Queen Bess. In- 
deed, in her reign, thousands might starve, and did 
starve in one county, while abundance filled the gran- 
aries of the others. Think of men, women and chil- 
dren starving from mere lack of that form of wealth 
which we call roads in the days when Drake and the 
great captains were scouring the seas in search of the 
Spanish galleons and Spanish gold, and when the mili- 
tary might of England hurled back the Spanish Ar- 
mada and all the power of the then greatest nation on the 
face of the globe. In the very heart of London, in the 
street named King street, afterthe King himself, the only 
way one of the Edwards could get to his Parliament was 
to fill with great bundles of fagots the holes in the street. 
All our great comforts of to-day flow from accumulated 
wealth. What gives us the solid pavement on which we 
drive? We can march from one end of Philadelphia to 
the other at midnight in security and safety, in a blaze 
of light, under protection of the law. A hundred years 
ago in London, when that city was not so big as Phila- 
delphia now is, it would have been as hazardous an ex- 
periment as it is for our Minister to stay at Pekin to-day, 
and for similar reasons. There were no lights; no police- 
men; no sidewalks; robbers everywhere. As London 
has grown in wealth, outdoor London, London of the 


streets and alleys—London as it belongs to all—has felt 
the civilizing power of the accumulation of the past and 
the production of the present. And not London only, but 
every city, great or small, all over the civilized world, 
has felt the stirring and stimulating power of the increas- 
ing riches of the world. Our whole newspaper system, 
down to the very paper the sheets are printed upon, 
would be possible only in a wealthy community. 

How essential increasing wealth is to increasing prog- 
ress this generation and the one which has just passed 
away have had better chances to know than any which 
preceded them—for our century is the century of steam 
and electricity. Wealth makes possible steam cars and 
electrical railroads and telephones. Nothing else can 
do it. If, in the old days of Queen Elizabeth, all had 
been known about steam and engines and cars which is 
known to-day, it would have been an utterly useless 
knowledge. There was not wealth enough in those 
days to make a railroad possible. Everybody was too 
poor to travel, except the nobility and gentry, and they ~ 
were too few to pay the enormous cost of railroads. 
Let me give you a few figures to show what I mean. 
The Union Pacific Railroad Company, which is not 
very prosperous in this present year of our Lord, in the 
month of October last past, only one-twelfth of a year, 
took in two million five hundred thousand dollars. Two 
millions and a half were the entire revenue for a whole 
year to Queen Elizabeth! The people in that sparsely- 
settled region beyond the Mississippi and this side of the 
mountains were able to pay for one month’s railroad 
service the sum which governed the British Empire a 
whole year three hundred years ago. When I say to 
you that the gross receipts of the railroads of the United 
States, even in this year of depression, would have sup- 
ported three hundred kingdoms of Henry the Eighth, I 
have no doubt I am ridiculously understating the facts. 
Why, your own Pennsylvania Railroad, on lines east of 
Pittsburg, in six months lost by the business depression 
twice two millions and a half, and were able to stand it, 
too. Which means that in six months the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, by mere depression of business, on half its 
lines lost twice what it cost to run the British Empire in 
the great days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Think what a blow it would be to the civilization of 
this country to wipe out the wealth which is in rail- 
roads alone. Reverse the thought and think how 
much the wealth accumulated in railroads has added 
to the happiness and progress of our people. If there 
were here in this audience, as there may be, some man 
who crossed the plains with three months of toil and 
terror fifty years ago, he could make the contrast in 
language which would make mine seem trivial indeed. 
We have substituted for what equaled the horrors of a 
polar expedition a three days’ pleasure trip. Yet rail- 
roads are but a small part of the accumulation of 
wealth of which I speak. Neither railroads nor street 
cars, electric lights nor well-paved streets, would be 
possible without a wealthy community. Nor does the 
catalogue end there. If I knew enough, and you had 
time enough, the morning sun might shine in on us 
before we finished. I have told you how thousands 
starved in Elizabeth’s time, with abundance close at 
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hand. Mark the contrast to-day. We know no sea- 
sons or differences of longitude. The tropics are 
brought to the poles. Every vegetable, every fruit, 
comes from everywhere to everywhere. Maine goes to 
Chicago, a thousand miles, for her daily food. London 
is gradually coming four thousand miles on the same 
errand. Nothing makes this possible but accumulated 
wealth. Costly railroads, at fifty thousand dollars a 
mile; costly trains to run on the road; great steam- 
ships to plow the ocean, and large capital, are all 
absolutely essential. 

Besides the advantages which have accrued already 
to us from wealth, we can see others in full sight. The 
electric road is going to spread out our cities, and 
will render possible a suburban life which will have the 
charms of the country with the social advantages of the 
city. It seems likely to solve for us the problem of 
tenement-houses and the comforts of the poor. There 
is something in the life of cities so dear to most men 
that, while in all ages men have denounced cities, they 
could never keep away from them. Don’t let any man 
delude you with the idea that cities are “social ab- 
scesses.” Don’t you believe it. The instinct of man- 
kind for countless generations is too valuable to be flung 
away on the opinion of any dreamer. But cities have 
their faults and the country has its faults. Perhaps we 
can marry the city and the country together in such 
fashion that the faults may be obliterated and the 
charms of both may be preserved to us. But, perhaps, 
someone learned in history will say, Does not this 
growth in wealth bring us nearer to decay? Carthage 
was mighty and is a ruin. The glory of Rome departed 
with growth in riches. There were vast empires of 
Egypt and Assyria, and they have passed away. But 
the wealth of Rome, of Egypt, and Assyria, was pov- 
erty itself compared with the wealth we already have. 
They were nations of nobles and slaves; we are all 
freemen. However faulty our distribution of property 
may be, it is incomparably more just than in the days 
of the fallen empires. No hordes of barbarians hover 
over our boundaries to watch our dissensions and help 
our quarrels. So utterly changed are our conditions, 
that I venture to prophesy—being at a safe distance 
from the event—that no such fall will happen to us. 
Turning and overturning in the early ages of the world 
were absolutely essential to the progress of mankind. 
‘To-day it is no longer so. Peace is now having the 
victories of war. 

This fear of wealth as a national danger has been 
prevalent in all ages. The ministers of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the Queen herself, though she had three 
thousand rich dresses, watched with no little doubt the 
growth of the use of gorgeous apparel in her court, 
fearing that in some way it impoverished the land. 
But if England’s nobility were lavish, her yeomanry 
began also to show signs of improvement. They no 
longer lived on salted fish, in “ rough and wattled farm- 
houses,” but in dwellings of “brick and stone.” Car- 
pets and chimneys and all sorts of comforts came, too. 
In fact, wealth is a breeder of wealth. Whoever de- 
stroys, except in the legitimate way of consumption, 
accumulated wealth—whoever burns up a factory or 
tears up a railroad—is like one who kills a breeding 
animal or destroys seed corn. With all these advan- 
tages which have been enumerated, and which must 
suggest to thinking men so many of like character that 


have flowed from wealth after it has been accumulated, 
the pursuit of wealth has led to a thousand more. What 
tremendous human energies have been put into com- 
merce, the exchange of commodities among men! In 
the days when gold and silver were thought to be the 
only wealth, what great names of stalwart captains and 
world-renowned navigators burst into history! These 
men were not students of geography seeking to fill out 
a volume or correct the map of the earth. They had a 
good honest desire to get this world’s goods, and the 
attempt made them good sailors, great geographers, 
and famous men. Whoever has examined the terms 
which Christopher Columbus demanded as the price of 
his endeavors, and the honors and wealth he insisted 
upon as the reward of success, will see that that great 
man was more concerned with gear than with geography, 
and thought more of mines of gold and mines of silver 
than of the roundness of the earth or the situation of 
Cathay. Nor does this self-seeking really detract from 
his fame, for the greatness of this world has been 
carved out of the selfishness of men. 

But, while we may give the selfishness of this world 
its just due, we may thank Heaven that there are lives 
like that of Sir Philip Sydney, which are lighted up by 
the glory of that hoped-for world where selfishness will 
pass forever away. But it has not been in commerce 
alone, or in trading to far seas, that human energies 
have been cherished and developed. Wherever men, 
relieved from the sordid pursuit of mere existence, have 
striven to satisfy their desires, the struggle has called 
into being inventive powers—powers of intellect and 
judgment, and the whole mental armory and arsenal of 
progress. In your own great State of Pennsylvania 
there are a hundred great establishments which require 
for their management and success more brains than 
have been put into the government of many an empire. 
Nor is the education and mental growth confined to 
the heads of such great establishments. What the 
factory system and the mechanic arts have done for the 
education of the race will bear full comparison with 
the work of colleges and churches. Let me not forget 
to say, though I do it in but few words, that not 
only has the accumulation of wealth rendered possible 
shorter hours of labor and more leisure for all man- 
kind, but the still further accumulation will enable the 
world, without loss of fulfillment of its desires, to go 
still further in that direction in the not distant future. 
With all these changes of civilization which have 
marked the slow accumulation of the wealth of the 
world, it is curious to see the changes which it has 
made in the relative position of the different classes of 
men. First of all came the warrior class. So long as 
the great object of living was to keep alive, so long as 
nations warred continually, his place was foremost, 
and he held it long. But for the ameliorating influ- 
ence of the priests his reign would have been unendur- 
able. Then, when peace between individuals became 
essential and the world could no longer afford to have 
men settle their own quarrels, and the preservation of 
the rights of property began to be the foundation of 
human comfort and happiness, the lawyers and poli- 
ticians began to flourish and possess the earth. 

Perhaps in no country in the world have the lawyers 
and politicians had such sway as in the United 
States. But they are slowly, but surely, giving way to 
another class. The business men are taking their turn, 
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and are possessing the earth. And this is for the good 
of the earth. ‘The warriors had their day, and we owe 
them preservation and all the progress possible in their 
day. ‘To the politicians and lawyers we owe much. 
I hesitate to say this, not because I don’t believe it, 
but because I am afraid you won’t. They gave us 
fixed rules for the rights of property, and they estab- 
lished the great boundaries of civil liberty. You can 
tell what part each class plays by watching what ab- 
sorbs the talent of a country. In the very old days all 
the brains of the world were under the casque or the 
cowl. Then statesmanship and law took their turn. 
But neither war nor statesmanship nor law reaps the 
great rewards of this century. The engineer, the pro- 
jector, the manufacturer, the railroad man, the mer- 
chant, have placed before them the highest prizes of our 
day. Hence, what I may call in one word “ business ” 
is more and more absorbing the brains of the country. 
I don’t mean that business gets them all, for I don’t 
mean to count myself and fellows out of court entirely, 
just yet. Our services are still needed, but we are no 
longer the central figures of the world’s progress. This 
commercial school, the “‘ commencement ” of which, if 
I may use the old college word, we are now celebra- 
ting, is proof of what I say. It has been built up by 
the necessity of the times. It is not a training school 
for warriors or diplomats or politicians, but for a call- 
ing which has become, in the progress of the world, 
higher than either. Each pupil, if fit for it, will be- 
come part of the great army of workers which is as 
much charged with the welfare and progress of the 
world as those who drew a Bill of Rights or managed a 
party, or fought in the army of the Crusaders, or charged 
at Waterloo. The victories of peace are no less re- 
nowned than those of war, but not yet the victors. The 
glamor which the battlefield and the counsel board 
cast over the imaginations of men has not yet passed 
away, and may never pass away, yet it may well 
be hoped that at no distant day the names of James 
Watt and Sir Henry Bessemer, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Thomas A. Scott will take their places beside those 
of the great warriors and statesmen, because, like them, 
they did in their day and generation conspicuous service 
for the progress of the human race. 





The Unpopularity of England 

Is BRITISH INFLUENCE DECLINING? ..... LONDON SPECTATOR 

Twelve men once agreed that each should ask the 
most unpopular man of his acquaintance to dinner. 
They sat down thirteen, for the twelve votes had all 
fallen on one man. It is very much to be feared that 
if the peoples of the earth were to be asked to name the 
most unpopular nation, they would, with one assent, 
name England. Some of them might say that, person- 
ally, they liked her, but all would agree in the fact that she 
is the most unpopular member of the family of nations. 
With the French, our unpopularity as a nation almost 
passes into actual hatred; while Germany, though she 
agrees with us in many things, and has many points of 
sympathy, finds us all over the world a source of dislike 
and irritation. By Russia we are still more openly 
regarded as the disagreeable Power whose function it is 
to be stolidly and stubbornly tiresome and unamiable. 
Even Austria, though she has little real cause to hate, 
and some cause to like, admits with a sigh that we are 
intolerable, “like all selfish people”—for that we are 


always selfishly looking out for our own interests she 
regards as an undeniable fact. To Italy alone of the 
Powers we present a pleasant face; but she, while she 
disavows the feeling for herself, has to admit that her 
experience is contrary to the rest of mankind, and that 
therefore, in the true sense of the word, we are unpopular. 
She may deny that the unpopularity is deserved, but she 
cannot but note the phenomenon. Our own flesh and 
blood in America join the chorus, and declare that 
though we are sound at heart and in essentials virtuous, 
and full of moral worth, we are in the daily intercourse of 
international life very unpleasant—a blundering, bully- 
ing, grabbing Power with no regard for the feelings of 
others, and therefore naturally and inevitably disliked. 

Even the Colonies are often inclined to represent 
something of the same feeling, and to express the opin- 
ion that they do not wonder the Governor is so much 
disliked when he pays so little attention to other peo- 
ple’s views, and is so dashed patronizing. ‘ Of course, 
one doesn’t mind it a bit from one’s own father, but it 
must be decidedly annoying from a stranger.” As for 
the little Powers, they are white with rage when they 
think of England. It is no good to tell them that they 
always get justice from England, when what they want 
is a touch of “high consideration.” They would far 
rather be robbed and injured than, as they think, humil- 
iated. The poor Southerner would always rather be 
plundered by a nobleman who gives him a bow and a 
salute, than have a loaf of bread chucked him by a rich 
bourgeois who makes a joke about his lantern jaws and 
empty belly. With Spain, Holland, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Sweden, and the Spanish republics of 
South America, we are, therefore, quite as actively un- 
popular as we are with the great States. They may not 
hate us for any cause, or have indeed any sort of real 
grievance against us, but our unpopularity with them is 
a matter of instinct. We are Dr. Fell to each and all 
of them. 

But though the fact of our unpopularity is so clear, 
it is by no means easy to state the cause. No doubt, 
in the case of the Great Powers, our vast commercial 
prosperity, our success in the work of governing distant 
empires, and in doing what all the world now wants 
specially to do—i. e., develop colonies—our easy solu- 
tion of the Socialist problems, and our stable yet demo- 
cratic scheme of government, all tend to make us deeply 
envied and so very unpopular. “Look at England,” 
says the Frenchman—and here it is worth while to 
point out that it is the country as a separate entity 
which is unpopular, and not the individual Englishman; 
he, of late years, has become exceedingly popular on 
the Continent. ‘ England has a bad climate, and a 
poor soil—she has, that is, not half the natural riches 
of France, and yet she is far less hardly pressed by tax- 
ation. Outside Europe she has all the best pieces of 
the world, and holds them so easily that they do not 
cost her a sixpence, and indirectly bring her a great 
deal. On the other hand, the French Colonies are a 
constant drain of money and men on the mother coun- 


“try, and no one can ever get satisfaction out of them. 


In spite of all that is done for them, they are the source 
of countless regrets and disappointments. England, 
again, has no conscription, while our lifeblood is drained 
by it. If England had this boon through her own wise 
policy or courage, or admitted peacefulness and want 
of aggression, I could bear it. But she has not. Itis 
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simply hers by luck, and such undeserved luck cannot, 
while human nature remains what it is, be anything but 
bitterly disagreeable to those who are less fortunate, but 
in reality far more deserving.” That the apparent ease 
with which we surmount the difficulties, commercial, 
financial, and political, that poison the life of so many 
States, should raise such feelings in our nearest neigh- 
bors, is most natural; nor is it to be wondered at by all 
the Powers. Our present and past good fortune as 
long as it lasts—though how long that will be who can 
tell ?—must be paid for in the unpopularity which envy 
always breeds. It is a law of nature. You cannot 
grow and prosper above others without envy, and envy 
must fasten unpopularity on the object envied. But 
this is, of course, not the sole source of our unpopular- 
ity. That is also based on a general belief that we are 
at once selfish and materialistic in our aims, and that 
we never act on large or wide or noble ideas, but merely 
look to the main chance. 

What is the remedy? There is none as far as we can 
see. We cannot strip ourselves of our great possessions, 
or destroy our prosperity, or adopt the conscription 
merely to avert the evil eye. Again, nothing we can do 
will take away the supposed taint of hypocrisy. We 
have just to bear our unpopularity, and look as pleasant 
as we can. Fortunately, we are not a thin-skinned 
people, and, as we think, quite rightly, never bother 
about the opinions of our neighbors, whose competence 
to form an opinion worth having in regard to our actions 
is more than doubtful. But though no attempt must be 
made to get rid of our unpopularity, we must not ignore 
it or forget it. It is a most important fact, and must be 
noted by our statesmen, for itis a distinct and unfavorable 
factor in our dealings with foreign Powers. It makes 
our duty plain on two points. We must go on at all 
costs strengthening our Navy. A popular Power in our 
position might afford to run the risk of losing the com- 
mand of the sea. Our unpopularity, pure and simple, 
might easily lead to a combination against us with the 
object of spoliation. While we have the undoubted and 
effective command of the sea, we cap laugh at such 
combinations. If we lose it, God help us. 





Rescuing the Criminal Classes 
ee eee PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

Two great factors make the sum of human life: 
heredity and environment. By these the character of 
individuals or of generations is molded. A thief may 
come from a morally healthy home, but he is the un- 
healthy exception, not the rule. As to which of thetwo 
pulls the heaviest our students differ. One school gives 
to heredity the greater weight, the other to environment. 
In the end it comes to the same thing. That bad 
heredity is responsible for the thief means, when all is 
said, that the improvement should have begun with the 
grandfather. It is transmitted environment. What we do 
to-day, then, acquires immeasurably greater importance. 
Our concern with environment is not for to-day or to- 
morrow, but for all time. First in its influence for good 
or bad stands the home, of course. With that corrupted, 
the wellspring is poisoned. A great Frenchman said 
once that without a decent home there could be no 
family, no manhood, no patriotism. He might have 
summed it all up in two words: No character. It is 
the offense of our day that the tendency of its life is 
toward the destruction of individuality of character. 


The crowding of the population everywhere to the cities, 
to the centres of industrial energy, where it has been 
largely left, so far, to shape itself together as best it 
might, has destroyed the old home feeling with the home 
itself. Simultaneously there has come a significant in- 
crease in number of criminals from the city, and more 
significant yet, they ripen earlier. The thieves and thugs 
of to-day are much younger than they were. To any- 
one acquainted with tenement-house life in a city like 
New York this cannot be a matter for wonder. The old 
shanty on the rocks had something of home in it which 
the best of flats has not of itself, and the poverty-stricken 
occupants clung to it, sometimes till the rock was blown 
from under them, with a strength of affection at which 
only the thoughtless sneered. The poor tenement is the 
flat idea on the scale of the pigeon-hole. The French- 
man I quoted had in mind the experience with a group 
of Parisian tenements typical of theirkind. There were 
eight of them, and they contained 2,000 tenants in 
1,200 rooms. The result, says the record—it was kept 
mainly at the police station—was “the exasperation of 
the tenant against society.” How could it have been 
anything else ? 

While such housing conditions continue to be the 
rule in the cities, the criminal tendency must increase 
among the young. By extraordinary repression or 
philanthropic effort its manifestation may for a time be 
checked, but the tendency will remain, sure to assert 
itself when other cares or dangers occupy the public 
mind and divert attention from it. The final destruc- 
tion of the home and with it the collapse of organized 
society as we know it ought to follow, but I believe 
that before this point is reached we shall have passed 
beyond the transition period, in which we now are, to 
a safe adjustment. We shall have accepted city life 
as a great social fact fraught with responsibilities too 
long unheeded. The crowds will no longer be allowed 
to herd as they can. The tenement of to-day will 
have ceased to exist. The centrifugal reaction, that is 
already making itself felt in the desperate struggle for 
rapid transit, will have developed, and we shall have 
found houses again for the people within reach of their 
work. The prison returns (I quote from the statistics 
of the Elmira Reformatory) which tell us that 50 per 
cent. of all the young criminals came from bad and 
only g per cent. from good homes, point out also that 
97 per cent. kept bad company and only 1 per cent. 
good company prior to coming. Here we have the 
street and its idleness, the alternative of the tenement 
that has no homes, and the school in which there is 
no room. The recent school census in New York 
showed that there were 50,000 truants drifting about 
the streets. On the crowded East Side, to which atten- 
tion is constantly attracted by its growing class of child 
thieves, a dozen new schools will hardly supply the 
existing deficiency. ‘“ Malevolence,” says the superin- 
tendent of the reformatory, “‘ does not characterize the 
criminal, but aversion to continuous labor.” He is 
not as wicked as he is weak. He could have been 
managed, but was left to himself—to the tenement and 
the street. 

As an instance of the public indifference that is respon- 
sible for both tenement and truant, and more to blame 
than both, let this serve: “To-day, thirteen months 
after a compulsory education law intended to make 
truancy impossible, was passed, six months after it went 
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into effect, nothing has been done to give it force in 
New York City. No truant school has been provided, 
no machinery for carrying out the law. The announce- 
ment that the school census showed this army of young 
idlers to be abroad stirred no public interest. It filled 
the space of a stick in the newspapers, which gave 
columns to the latest sensational murder and to the col- 
lapse of the income tax. Yet for the mischief the fifty 
thousand will do in their generation alone, and, to keep 
them from doing more, New York will have to pay many 
times its share in the income tax for jails and courts 
and costly police machinery. I am convinced that the 
school itself, our management of it, is not blameless. It 
is stupid, soulless. Its everlasting three R’s offer no 
effectual barrier to the corruption of the young. It needs 
to be reconstructed on the plan of the three H’s—the 
head, the heart and the hand, trained together to make 
a whole boy. Many a young thief is a thief simply be- 
cause the best part of him was never developed. It is 
not that he is so much worse than the rest, but simply 
that the other half of him didn’t get a chance. 

It never will in a healthy boy until he has a chance 
of healthy play. In this respect our cities have sinned 
grievously. For every dollar hereafter laid out on 
parks and playgrounds, it is certain that they will get 
two back. The thief and ‘the tough grow naturally 
enough out of the gutter. Its associations and the 
“exasperation against society” that afforded them 
nothing better do the business. The street and the 
gutter were the only playgrounds the children of the 
poor in too many of our cities have called theirs all 
these years. In the school they were stuffed into dark 
cellars and told to “play.” In the yard, if there was a 
yard, the landlord forbade them. In the street it was 
against some ordinance or another. ‘The result was to 
smother the play in the boy and breed the mischief in- 
stead. Boys must let off their steam somehow. If the 
harvest was bad, the boy was not to blame. It was 
only the past winter that the first open-air school play- 
ground was authorized by law in New York City, where 
200,000 children attend the public schools. That laws 
are made to break, not to obey, is a fact of which the 
street takes early notice, and shapes its conduct accord- 
ingly. Respect for the law is not going to spring from 
disregard of it. ‘The boy who smokes his cigarette 
openly in defiance of one law, carries the growler early 
and late on week days in defiance of another, and on 
Sunday of a third, observes fourteen saloons clustering 
about the door of his school in contempt of a fourth, 
which expressly forbids their being there, plays hookey 
secure from arrest, because nobody thinks of enforcing 
the compulsory education law, or slaves in the sweat- 
shop under a perjured age certificate bought for a quar- 
ter of a perjured notary, and so on to the end of the 
long register, while a shoal of offensive ordinances pro- 
hibit him from flying a kite, tossing a ball or romping 
on the grass, where there is any, cannot be expected to 
grow up with a very exalted idea of law and order. 
The indifference or hypocrisy that makes dead letters of 
so many of our laws is one of the constantly active 
feeders of our jails. And the real dignity of labor, 
the hardest and most important lesson he has to learn, 
can hardly be more apparent to the lad who is crowded 
into a shop when he ought to be at play, than to the 
one who idles in the street when he ought to have been 
at school. The one breaks the law, the other has it 


broken for him. ‘The impression that abides with each 
is the ease with which the thing is done. 

The gambling mania and the penny dreadful are evil 
companions of the street that bear an active hand in 
mustering the boy into the ranks of criminals. The 
saloon is their ally, and the saloon is the boy’s club as 
he grows into early manhood. It is not altogether his 
fault that he has no other. From it he takes his politics 
and gets his backing in his disputes with the police. 
That he knows it to be despised and denounced by the 
sentiment responsible for the laws he broke with impun- 
ity all his days, while to him it represents the one potent, 
practical force of life, is well calculated to add to his 
mental confusion as to the relationship of things, but 
hardly to increase his respect for the law or for the senti- 
ment behind it. We need an era of enforcement of law 
next—less of pretense, more of purpose. Whether the 
laws be good or bad is not the real question at issue. 
If they are good, they should be enforced for the wel- 
fare of the community and the vindication of the State. 
If they are bad, they should be strictly enforced so that 
their injustice should prove oppressive enough to lead 
to their repeal. 

There is one other source of corruption of the young 
in our cities I shall mention here at the risk of being 
misunderstood, the so-called Puritanical Sabbath. I am 
well aware that a large number of good people regard 
this as one of the safeguards of our institutions. I know 
it, on the contrary, to be a fatal stumbling-block to 
thousands of young men. Sunday is the one day of 
freedom, of enjoyment, of those who work the week 
through. But anything more desolate and discouraging 
than Sunday in the tenements of American cities is not 
to be conceived of. Where there are museums, libraries, 
they are shut tight, in deference to the day or the false 
sentiment that has unchristianized it. Playgrounds, 
pleasure grounds there are none within reach of the 
poor. If there is a park the band that would make it 
attractive is banished. There is nothing left but the 
dreary street and the saloon corner to lounge on, Every 
corner in the tenement district is a saloon corner, and 
the side-door slams the live-long day, inviting the idlers 
in in defiance of law and police. It is idle to say that 
they could go to church if they wanted to, for even the 
churches have deserted them to follow the rich to their 
homes. But even if they had not, what is there in this 
view of their day of rest and recreation to attract them 
to the churches that uphold it? It is difficult to ap- 
proach the subject at all with any degree of patience 
in the face of facts that are patent to everybody. We 
need a Christian Sabbath to make a Christian faith 
attractive to the great mass of our city youth and to 
keep them from going straight to the bad. And by 
“ Christian” I mean one that takes into account first of 
all the fact that they are men, and that their lives are 
dreary and barren enough for six days of the week with- 
out having all of their desolation compressed into the 
seventh and drilled into them again. There ought not 
to be any possibility of mistake about this, nor should 
there be any delay in undoing a very old and very griev- 
ous wrong. Half of the fighting and rioting, as half of 
the drunkenness of our cities, now occurs on Sunday. 
And so it will be until we learn to understand that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man to fit any 
theory of what it ought to be, however well meant the 
interpretation may be. 
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Plants That Give Light 

VEGETABLE PHOSPHORESCENCE....-. PITTSBURG DISPATCH 

One of the early naturalists, Mme. Merian, I think, 
describes an extraordinary spectacle which she observed 
in Asia. Her party was moving through a forest at 
night, when, without warning, a large light appeared. 
At first dim, it increased in size, growing larger and 
larger until finally a tree was outlined in a soft pulsating 
light. The natives were demoralized, and refused to 
approach it, saying it was the sacred tree of fire. But 
the naturalist had little faith in trees of fire and investi- 
gated it, finding that the light was due to certain 
insects, which, by the way, has never been observed 
since. ‘That a tree or plant could give light was deemed 
a figure of the imagination, yet to-day it is known that 
light-giving plants are not uncommon, and among the 
most striking and remarkable of natural phenomena, 
Once in returning from a day’s hunt through a deep 
forest in the heart of the Adirondack region I stumbled 
against a dead limb of a tree, when, to my amazement, 
I was at once surrounded by a silvery light that flew in 
all directions, like darts and arrows of fire, each piece 
burning where it lay. This was an unusually brilliant 
display of the best known of luminous plants, the “ fox 
fire,” or “‘ witches’ glow ” of childhood days. 

To the layman it is often mysterious, as investigation 
shows nothing but the decayed wood, and sometimes a 
soft pulpy mass. The botanist will soon point out the 
light giver in the mycelium of some fungus that has 
permeated the old branch and fairly taken possession of 
it, converting it into a glorious spectacle when dis- 
turbed. The vividness of the light may be estimated 
when it is known that print can often be read by it, 
and the light of some has been known to penetrate 
through several thicknesses of paper. Singular to say, 
the smallest plant is often the means of producing the 
greatest luminous effects. This is the diatom, which 
the naturalists of the Challenger found floating in the 
ocean in vast numbers, and as the nucleus of the diatom 
is often brilliantly phosphorescent some of the most re- 
markable displays of light observed by the naturalists 
were occasioned by these little plants. But what shall 
we say to a sight observed by a Norwegian bark in the 
Bay of Funchal? The waters here are fairly alive 
with these little luminous plants the year round, and on 
the occasion referred to a waterspout formed among 
them. During the day it would have attracted little at- 
tention, as the phenomenon is a common one, but the 
crew of the ship were suddenly confronted at night by 
a literal pillar of fire or light that extended upward to 
a distance seemingly of one thousand feet and moved 
along with a decided bend. It emitted a pale yellow 
light that stood out in strong relief against the black 
night, a weird and formidable spectacle, rushing on be- 
fore the wind. 

An English naturalist, wishing to astonish some 
natives in a wild part of Asia in which he was travelling 
and impress them with his supernatural powers, secured 
a certain vine known as Euphorbia phosphorea, and, 
rubbing it upon a big rock, caused the latter to gleam 
with flame and present so remarkable a spectacle that 
the natives ran, believing that he had set the rock afire 


by simply touching it. The naturalist was aware that 
the milky juice of this plant, that resembled the dan- 
delion, was brilliantly phosphorescent. In the Harz 
Mountains there has been for ages a cave known as the 
haunted cavern. An Englishman, travelling in the 
vicinity and hearing of it, determined to investigate 
the mystery. After a long climb he reached the cave. 
No sooner did complete darkness set in than the phan- 
tom of the cave appeared—a remarkable semblance 
to a human form, with arms outspread, outlined against 
the gloom. Making his way to the figure that had 
alarmed so many wayfarers, he found that it was a 
plant that grew upon the wall. It was the well known 
phosphorescent fungus, Rhizomospha subterranea, fre- 
quently found in caves, and familiar to miners. Its 
light is often so vivid that people have read by it. 
These curious lights are not found in the tropics 
alone. Some years ago Mr. Morrell, editor of the 
Gardiner (Me.) Journal, wrote me that he had observed 
a brilliant steady light in his garden at times, to- 
tally unaccounted for by mechanical contrivance, and 
which, upon investigation, proved to be the phosphor- 
escent light emitted by the young of the plant Tianus 
stydticus. Perhaps the most startling exhibition was 
observed several years ago by an English traveller in 
Borneo. Belated, he was overtaken by night, and 
there being no moon, he was fearful of losing his way, 
when, as the darkness came on, singular lights appeared 
here and there in the bushes and by the roadside. 
Some were yellow; others burned, or seemed to, with 
a bright greenish hue. As it grew darker, the blaze of 
light increased, and finally the traveller was amazed 
to find that he was passing through lines of luminous 
bush which emitted light so wondrously brilliant that 
he could read his newspaper by it with perfect ease. 
The principal light-giving plant, mechanical in its 
growth rather than botanic, is the electric light plant, 
thousands of which are scattered through the country. 


The fruit of the electric light plant are commonly known 


as electric currents. 





Plants That Go Into a Trance 
VEGETABLE MUMMIES...... BosTON TRANSCRIPT 

A curious exhibit is made at the Mechanics’ Fair. 
It is nothing more or less than a display of “ mummified ” 
plants. It requires a label to inform the people that 
they are dead, for the plants appear exactly as if alive 
and growing. They are not made of wax, or of cloth, 
but are genuine plants that have grown in the earth until 
they have reached a good state of development, when, 
by their being treated to a certain injection, the growth 
is arrested. Then comes the strange part, for the plants 
so treated do not droop and die; the leaves remain 
fresh and bright, and the plant stands erect. It is, 
moreover, impervious to heat and cold, and nothing 
seems able to destroy its strange repose. The most 
striking part of the exhibit is a collection of large palms 
used for decorating. These plants are noted for being 
very tender, and susceptible to almost every influence. 
Those on exhibition have been dead for six months, yet 
not even when the leaves are carefully examined would 
the fact be suspected. The exhibit promises to create 
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much interest among visitors to the fair, as the many 
advantages of having plants thus impervious to all con- 
ditions can be readily seen. The credit for providing 
the exhibit belongs to a New Hampshire man, who dis- 
covered the process of treating the plants. 





The Midget of Plant Life 
THE GREENLAND BIRCH...... St. Louis REPUBLIC 

The midget of the whole tree family is the Green- 
land birch. It is a perfect tree in every sense of that 
term, and lives its allotted number of years (from seventy- 
five to one hundred and thirty), just as other species of 
the great birch family do, although its height, under the 
most favorable conditions, seldom exceeds ten inches. 
Whole bluffs of the east and southeast coast of Green- 
land are covered with “thickets” of this dimihutive 
species of woody plant, and in many places, where the 
soil is uncommonly poor and frozen from eight to ten 
months a year, a “forest” of these trees will flourish 
for half a century without growing to a height exceed- 
ing four inches. 





Curious Seeds and Their Use 
FREAKS IN PLANT LIFE....THE WASHINGTON STAR 

Queer seeds are an interesting feature of the exhibit 
of the Department of Agriculture at the Atlanta Ex- 
position. Among those shown are various kinds em- 
ployed for food by the Indians of North America. The 
latter eat the seeds of certain cacti, which are parched, 
pulverized and made into a palatable gruel. Their 
fondness for the seeds of some pines is well known, 
these “‘ pinions” being to them what sugar plums are to 
white people. Sunflower seeds, too, they parch, grind, 
and make into cakes, which are said to be equal to corn 
bread. From the same seeds they get oil for anointing 
their bodies. Seeds of many kinds have been found in 
the ruins of the ancient cliff dwellers of Utah, the evi- 
dence being satisfactory that they were used for food. 
Among these may be mentioned the common garden 
bean, which is also discovered in mounds in Arizona. 
Though of European origin, this vegetable was culti- 
vated by the aborigines of this country at a very early 
date. The cliff dwellers used to eat the seeds of the 


‘ordinary “pigweed.” Indians generally to this day 


consume the seeds of many species of grasses, making 
bread and mush from them. Along the rivers in Colo- 
rado and Arizona grass seeds are collected in great 
quantities for grinding into flour. Grape seeds, gourd 
seeds, and acorns are likewise employed. 

The exhibit described will include a collection of 
poisonous seeds, such as the famous Calabar bean, 
which is said to be worse than strychnine. This bean 
is used by the natives for an ordeal. If a person is 
suspected of a crime, he is compelled to eat one, being 
judged to be guilty in case of death, which is almost in- 
evitable. Another interesting seed, employed for a like 
purpose, is that of the “ordeal tree” of Madagascar. It 
is said to be the most deadly of all vegetable products. 
One of these seeds, about the size of an almond, will 
kill twenty men. The local name of the plant is “tang- 
hinia.” Yet another seed, alleged to be poisonous, is 
that of the common cockle, which, finding its way into 
wheatfields, poisons the bread made from the wheat. 
It is the bane of millers in the Northwest. Another 
kind of seed, known to science as the “ hyaenanche 
globosa” is powdered and sprinkled on meat, in the 


neighborhood of Cape Colony, for the purpose of poison- 
ing hyenas. It is popularly supposed that horse-chest- 
nuts are very unwholesome. Nevertheless, in Turkey 
they are roasted for coffee, fermented for liquor and 
utilized for horse medicine. In India there is a kind 
of seed that varies so little in respect to size as to be 
used for a weight standard. It is called the “ retti” 
and weighs one grain. From its name is derived the 
word “ carat,” which has come into occidental use. A 
series of seeds employed as substitutes for adulterations 
of coffee will be shown, also seeds used for the illumi 
nating oil they contain, for medicine, etc. An interest- 
ing seed is the betel nut, which is chewed, having a 
narcotic effect. Possessing wonderful properties as a 
stimulant is the famous kola nut of Africa. From 
Guatemala comes the candle nut, used for lighting. 
The main entrance of the Department of Agriculture is 
approached through an avenue of “ ginko” trees im- 
ported from Japan, where their seeds are highly es- 
teemed. But these trees do not fruit in this country, 
save in rare instances. A special display will be made 
of seeds arranged according to their species in such a 
manner as to show the extent to which seeds in general 
are apt to vary in point of size. It is very desirable 
that farmers should obtain seeds for planting that are 
as big and plumb as possible, for such seeds germinate 
more quickly than smaller ones, and the plants pro- 
duced from them get a better start. 





Uses of the Sunflower 
Irs SERVICE TO MAN....NEW YORK EVENING PosT 

The poetical nature of the sunflower has received 
ample attention from the pens of writers, but its prac- 
tical utility is just beginning to be generally recog- 
nized. , In China and Russia the sunflower is consid- 
ered a valuable plant, and it is raised for its seeds at 
the rate of nearly half a million pounds annually. The 
poor farmers of Italy and India likewise attach great 
importance to the plant, and the seeds are harvested 
for animal food and for poultry. One of the most im- 
portant uses for the sunflower seeds is as food for poul- 
try and cattle. It has long been valued by progressive 
farmers as an excellent and cheap food for fowls. 
Nothing makes them fatten quicker, and they will fre- 
quently leave all other food for them. ‘The seeds make 
the hens lay better, and greatly increase their -weight. 
They can be raised cheaper than corn and give better 
results. As a food for cattle, experiments are now in 
progress at several of the experiment stations, and the 
results so far obtained are very satisfactory. 

Sunflower oil made from the seeds is in great de- 
mand in this country. In Russia millions of pounds 
of the seeds are raised annually for the oil, and large 
quantities of this oil are exported from that country. 
In the crude state it is used by painters for inside work, 
but it does not quite equal linseed oil for varnish pur- 
poses. It is mixed with most of our cheap paints, and 
also with many prepared stains. Of late years efforts 
have been made to refine the oil so as to sell in compe- 
tition with olive oil. In fact, purified sunflower oil is 
used quite extensively to adulterate salad oils. Many 
consider it equal to the ordinary grade of olive and 
almond oil for table uses. I+ is of a pale yellow color, 
flavorless and palatable. In Maryland considerable of 
this oil is made to supply the Baltimore trade. After 
the oil is extracted from the seeds the residue is made 
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into cakes for cattle food, and, while not so nutritious 
as the food made from the fresh seeds, it is of consider- 
able value. The factories that express the oil sell the 
seed cakes at a merely nominal sum. In the poorer 
districts of India and Europe a fair kind of bread is 
made from sunflower seeds, and the natives depend 
upon it for a steady article of diet. Their cattle are 
fed with the same diet, only the seeds and heads are 
chopped up together, and even the leaves are fed to the 
animals. The stalks, when stripped of their leaves and 
heads, are dried and used for fuel. One acre of sun- 
flowers will yield a great many cords of good wood. 
The stalks are large, tough, brittle and good burners. 
A few acres of such fuel will last one all winter. There 
are many other uses for sunflowers that the ingenuity of 
man has devised, but the instances cited are sufficient to 
show the sunflower has outlived its association with a 
decadent esthetic philosophy and become of practical 
value if not of universal use. 





The Criminality of Plants 
ANATOLE FRANCE....L’ECHO DE Paris 

Cesar Lombroso’s criminal doctrines are laudable in 
that they are trying to conciliate the codes of modern 
Europe, formed by the harsh Roman and by the harsh 
German, with nature such as the heirs of Darwin con- 
ceive it. His doctrines try to put in harmony antique 
custom and modern sentiment. I call sentiment com- 
mon acceptance of knowledge known as positive. In 
fact, popular credence is pure sentiment, even when it 
‘is founded on the experiments of physiologists. But it 
is enough for me that the essays of this Italian friend 
tend to soften manners. I shall not combat them, even 
if I find in them a shocking defect of method. Never- 
theless, in the works of that Cesar Lombroso, whom I will 
call a good man, benevolent and truly human, I discover 
a passage which defies reason too openly for me to resist 
the honorable pleasure of opposing true against false 
science. Czsar Lombroso, misled by adetermination too 
systematic, seeks for the origin of criminality even in the 
vegetable world. The zoologic fault is not enough for 
him. He wants to initiate a criminal botany, and talks 
to us of the crimes perpetrated by carnivorous plants. 
He gives examples of the cruelty of nature which are 
marvelous, and strange applications in plants of the law 
of living on prey, which is the supreme law of life. 

' Man, the animal, the plant, every animated being, sub- 
sists only by murder. To live is not an innocent thing. 
We know it; are we so guilty as we seem to be? Are 
plants criminal because they kill insects? A _ philoso- 
pher who is a naturalist will not think that they are. I 
believe that plants are capable of sentiment and of will ; 
I believe that they have a soul, and that they know one 
another as plants, exactly as we know one another as 
men. I am persuaded that they know ineffable things 
which we shall ignore forever, and feel things which we 
cannot feel. But, wiser than Lombroso, I renounce the 
hope of knowing their code of morality. What! You 
say that a plant is guilty because it devours an insect, 
and you eat without remorse salad and vegetables ? 
Why do you expect an insect to be more sacred for a 
plant than an egg plant is sacred for you? It is possible, 
it is conceivable, to commit faults and crimes. But 
what are these faults ? what are these crimes? That is 
the secret of God. Perhaps the rose bushes are guilty 
when they refuse to come into bloom ; perhaps there are 
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in the chalices of lilies stamens soiled by infamous vices. 
They would be crimes of plants. But that the drosera 

should be ranked among scoundrelly herbs because it 

stifles insects is something which we shall never concede 

to Lombroso. This criminalist eats without remorse not 

only salad and peas, but beef and mutton, and condemns 

insectivorous plants, without thinking that if it be a 

crime for a plant to feed upon animals, it must be a 

crime also for a man to feed on herbs. Lombroso might 

have been right to incriminate a plant guilty of having 

devoured another plant. I concede that this might be 

acrime. But to reproach a tree for having dined off an 

insect, when all of us eat our brothers, the sheep, every 

day is excessive. I fear that my thought may not have 
been expressed with sufficient clearness. I discern that 
the obscurity in which I have involuntarily enveloped 
myself comes of my neglect to define the word “ will,” 
which is really the key to the weak but sincere ideas 
that I have expressed. I believe that will is the cause 
and the origin of all activity in the vegetable world, as 
in the animal world and in the human world. I call will 
the obscure and sovereign force which animates the 
universe and impels beings invincibly to achieve the 
eternal cycle of metamorphoses. In this sense it may 
not be denied that a blade of grass is gifted with will. 
What could force it to grow if it did not wish to ? What 
could constrain a chestnut to come into bloom if it had 
not the force to love? And I do no wrong to insist on 
the community of will which inspires equally plants and 
animals. 

For the philosopher, there are neither vegetables nor 
animals. These distinctions came of the need which 
classifiers felt to put order into nature. In reality, there 
are neither animals nor vegetables in nature. The germs 
of willows are little aquatic insects which, by their 
faculty to move and to feed themselves, are much more 
like crocodiles than like mimosas. The impossibility to 
trace a line of demarkation between the vegetable and 
the animal is nowadays a well-recognized fact. We 
know how to guard ourselves against the truths of com- 
mon sense. We must learn how to guard ourselves 
against the truths of laboratories. I mean that if vulgar 
wisdom is purely empirical, the truth that alembics 
reveal is a truth that ends with the furnace where it was 
found. Chemists see nature only in its relations with 
men. They are, in their way, symbolists, and what 
they know of protoxide of azote is about what the 
Hellenes knew of the superior air when they said that 
it was Athene issued from the head of Zeus. Science 
does not liberate us from mythology. That is perhaps 
the reason why I like it so dearly, as the most beautiful 
subject of uncertainty which one may find in this sub- 
lunar world. I have read a sufficient number of botan- 
ical treatises ; I have found in none of these good little 
books the faintest idea of what a plant is. Messieurs 
the botanists would laugh at me if I said to them, “ An 
oak is a colony.” Where are the families and the in- 
dividuals in this green colony? I have an idea that 
every branch is a family, every twig an individual, with 
its own system of circulation, nervous substance, and 
rudiment of brains. Yes, its rudiment of brains, intelli- 
gence, and will. Yes, the plant wants to live. Ceasing 
to will—for the plant as for us—is to die. The greatest 
known philosopher of the present century—Goethe— 
has truly said: “One dies only when one has not the 
strength to wish to live.” 
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The Humorous in Music 

THE ExprESSION OF IDEAS....THE MusICAL STANDARD 

It has generally been assumed by writers on music 
that the art is not only capable of expressing the deeper 
emotions of mankind, but can also convey that strange 
contrast of the appropriate to the inappropriate which 
goes by the name of humor. Indeed, it has never 
struck most writers that humor is undoubtedly a thing 
of idea and not of emotion or feelings, so that music, 
which cannot express any definite thought or idea, must 
necessarily be incapable of expressing the humorous. 
On the other hand, however, it can express the light- 
hearted feeling which a humorous situation arouses in 
us, and so when the art is allied to a comic libretto it 
produces an atmosphere of emotion in keeping with the 
dramatic situations, although it does not actually per se 
illustrate the humor of those situations. But we may 
be asked: ‘ How is it, if humor is a matter of ideds, 
that the pictorial art can be intensely comic, as no 
definite ideas can be expressed in painting any more 
than in music?” The answer is very simple. 

The art of painting certainly cannot give you a def- 
inite series of thoughts making for a logical conclu- 
sion, but it must be remembered that it is a represen- 
tative art, and can picture for us the outside world so 

. that it practically can suggest definite ideas, and, there- 
fore, can arouse in us the feeling of the incongruous, 
which is the main ingredient of humor. Now music 
is not a representative art by any means, and not all 
the programme composers in the world can make it so. 
It is an art which expresses emotion in the abstract, 
and all attempts to make it convey a different idea have 
always failed, and must necessarily always fail. 

In denying the capability of music being humorous, 
we do not deny its power of being appropriate to a 
comic libretto, but this appropriateness, we submit, is 
not due to the fact that it conveys any sense of the 
definite humor of the dramatic situation, but simply 
that it reflects the kind of emotion we feel after our 
risible faculties have been aroused. As an example of 
this, we may point out that selections from Sullivan’s 
comic operas played upon military bands do not in the 
least make,us laugh, although they may produce gayety 
and light-heartedness. The same kind of weakness on 
the part of music to represent the humor of ideas 
found an eminent example in Verdi’s Falstaff. The 
situations in Shakespeare’s play are full of a broad fun, 
and the characters are conceived with a fine sense of 
ironic humor, but the music, in our opinion, failed dis- 
mally to be really comic, perhaps owing to the inca- 
pacity of the composer to be humorous, but more likely, 
as we pointed out at the time, to the fact that music 
cannot represent the ideas of such a masterpiece of 
farcical comedy. 

On the other hand, through Verdi’s work a stream of 
abstract gayety bubbles and foams, and this feeling 
makes the music more or less in keeping with the whole 
tenor of the play, without, however, illustrating any 
one of its ideas. In this respect, it is true, music can 
be made a most useful adjunct to a comedy, and can 
prepare the mind for the necessary gayety of spirit 
which such works should arouse. We expect that we 


shall have Die Meistersinger brought forward as a 
good specimen of the way in which music can really 
be comic, but a close consideration of Wagner’s work 
reveals the fact that the fun rests on a basis excep- 
tionally favorable to music. As a matter of fact, a 
great deal of the fun of the opera absolutely deals with 
music, and not with ideas of the material world. Thus 
in the first act we have really droll imitations of mu- 
sical pedantry, and one of the most absolutely funny 
episodes of the opera is Beckmesser’s mock serenade, 
which, again, is really musical fun. The street row, 
on the other hand, though intensely funny when seen 
on the stage, would probably not arouse a single laugh 
if performed apart from it. And the consideration of 
Die Meistersinger brings us to the question of mu- 
sical fun. 

It has been said that humor consists of arousing a 
train of ideas which presuppose a certain conclusion, 
but instead of that conclusion being given something 
we had not expected is put forward in its place, some- 
thing that tickles our fancy by its inappropriateness. 
This is really, of course, a playing with ideas, but they 
are precisely the kind of ideas which music cannot ex- 
press, for she is not in touch with the outside world. 
But there is a humor in music itself without any attempt 
to represent ideas which have as their basis of humor 
some inappropriateness in the material world of men 
and things. There is absolutely a humor of technic, 
which has no meaning that we can put into words, but 
is nevertheless quite as funny as the humor of ideas, 
though, we hasten to add, in case we may be accused 
of “hedging,” it cannot be really illustrative of humor- 
ous ideas. It is so used, we know, and particularly in 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s comic operas, but we submit that 
it has a fun quite separate from that of the words to 
which it is given as an illustration. 

This kind of musical fun appeals, as the humor of 
ideas appeals, to our sense of incongruity or else arouses 
our risible faculties by a sarcastic imitation of conven- 
tionality in music, as in many passages in Die Meister- 
singer. There is also the technical fun of assigning 
quaint passages to strange sounding instruments, and 
this elemental form of humor never fails to raise a laugh. 
There is, in short, a humor in sound, but it has no con- 
nection with the humor of ideas, and to our mind 
that explains the reason why comic operas are never 
really funny, for the flow of ideas is clogged by the 
music, which, in its turn, if it be humorous at all, pre- 
sents a kind of fun to our minds quite other from that of 
the words to which it is set. We may be told that there 
are many really humorous songs in existence, but we 
would simply reply that almost without exception this 
humor is due to the words and not at all to the music. 





A Circulating Picture Gallery 
PO ee ee THE CRITIC 
Strange that the thought of such an enterprise 
should have slept through all the ages to become a real- 
ity in these last days of our century. To whom the 
conception is due we know not, but its materialization 
we owe to the Hull House settlement, Chicago. The 
gallery at Hull House consists of about fifty framed 
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reproductions. Some of them are the publications of 
the Arundel Society, but in addition to these there are 
colored prints of Fra Angelico’s angels, and many photo- 
graphs of paintings by the old masters. Modern art 
is not entirely neglected either, Millet, Bastien-Lepage 
and Abbott Thayer being the most important of the 
latter painters represented. A few water colors are also 
included, though the gallery is mainly photographic. 
Each of these pictures may be taken out for two weeks 
at atime, a privilege which may be once renewed ;_ but 
this limitation is not too rigidly adhered to. Nocharge 
is made, and no security required, except a certain 
knowledge of the subscriber and his address. Men and 
women of the working classes take a lively interest in the 
gallery, but its most enthusiastic patrons are children. 
The pictures are all framed, and they are well cared 
for by their temporary owners. The most popular of 
them are Fra Angelico’s Paradise, the Sistine Madonna 
and several other Raphaels, the Presentation in the 
Temple, of Carpaccio, and, curiously enough, Bastien- 
Lepage’s Jeanne d’Arc. Imagine that beautiful, 
serene, exalted face in a bare, ugly room on West Hal- 
stead street. It could not remain there two weeks 
without having some subtle, uplifting influence. And for 
this reason the new enterprise seems one of the most 
beneficent that Hull House has undertaken, outranking 
even the library, for the reason that everything the gal- 
lery contains is of fine quality, is true art. That is what 
we need—to have art brought close to the people, to 
make them see it and feel it andlive with it. It should 
be a part of themselves, as necessary and inevitable as 
food and shelter. To richand poor alike in this country 
it is still alien, still a thing apart, too much of a luxury 
to be taken into our daily lives, too exalted to become a 
part of our daily thoughts. We talk about it, we criti- 
cise and patronize it; we even, when much aroused, 
admire it; but we do not loveit. It is like a foreign 
language to us, and we have yet to learn to think in it. 





Modeling in Clay 
THE METHODS OF SCULPTORS THE ARCHITECT 

Modeling in clay is completely a practical art. It 
depends mainly on the experience and formative skill of 
the modeler, so that, beyond a few remarks on the 
necessary consistency of the clay, little more can be 
introduced than an account of the nature and uses of 
the tools, and some description of the sculptor’s process. 

The tools, called modeling tools, are made of wood 
and wire, but no tool is more useful than the finger ; 
indeed, tools have been invented as mere aids to the 
fingers, and are designed only to do what they can- 
not perform. Wire tools are the most useful, being 
fashioned into loops of various shapes and sizes, round 
and angular, and fixed into wooden handles. They 
accomplish any required form without driving the clay 
onto any already modeled part, the superfluous clay 
remaining in its place while the wire passes under it and 
until the tool is removed, when it either falls of its own 
weight, or is removed by the slightest touch of the 
modeler. The wire tools are most efficient when applied 
to concave surfaces, especially those in the close or nar- 
row folds of draperies; the wire is sometimes notched 
or indented, to give a rough surface to the clay. The 
wooden tools are made of box and ebony, of various 
shapes and sizes—curved, straight, pointed, rounded, 
and flat and broad—the broad tools being notched, and 


designed. chiefly for working the large convex masses, or 
large folds in drapery. In modeling a bust, especially 
the features, great nicety is required, and the modeler 
must be particularly careful not to injure what is already 
done, by retouching with the tool while clay is adhering 
to it, or he may risk the complete destruction of his 
work; the adhering clay will drive up the surface. A 
good method to guard against this accident is to keep 
the wooden tools which are used for the finer work 
soaked in oil; the clay is then not liable to adhere, and 
much time is accordingly saved in finishing the model. 

The clay used is common potter’s clay, but should be 
of the best quality. It must be so wet that it will not 
stand in a mass much higher than its own width without 
support. The clay adheres much more to the tools when 
wet, but it is at the same time much more easily and 
quickly worked—a matter of great consequence, as the 
patience of the artist is less tried, and some expenditure 
of time is saved. The supports for the clay are a most 
important consideration; for, if not properly attended to, 
the finished work, the fruit of months of labor, might 
suddenly fall to pieces by its own weight. This acci- 
dent happened to José Alvarez, a celebrated Spanish 
sculptor, while at Paris. He modeled, about the year 
1805, a colossal statue of Achilles receiving the fatal 
arrow in his heel, which, owing to the insufficient sup- 
port of the clay, fell to pieces shortly after it was fin- 
ished. It was much admired by the connoisseurs of 
Paris, but Alvarez had not courage, or wanted oppor- 
tunity, to restore it. This accident might certainly have 
been prevented by proper attention to the supports of 
the clay while the nrodel was in progress, for, though in 
large models this is a work of great care and labor, it 
is always practicable. The support of a figure of the 
heroic or ordinary size (seven feet) is comparatively easy, 
but this also exacts strict attention, especially if in any 
active or unusual attitude. 

Sculptors generally model figures of the ordinary 
size upon a bench or stand called a banker, about thirty 
inches high and about thirty inches square—for a bust 
it must, of course, be much higher; above this a solid 
circular plinth is fixed on a wooden boss, and is revolved 
upon six or more wheels, or, what are better, short, 
slightly conical rollers, fixed to the plinth near the cir- 
cumference. The plinth moves more easily on such 
rollers than wheels, and the rollers afford a more solid 
support and last longer. A revolving plinth is necessary 
to enable the sculptor to see his work on all sides in 
any light, and it enables him to work on all parts, in one 
spot or in the same light. On the centre of the plinth 
there must be fixed vertically a strong iron bar, about 
the height of a man, and from about six to ten inches 
in circumference, according to the weight of the figure; 
it must necessarily be strong and firmly fixed, as it is 
the main support of the whole skeleton of supports. In 
loosely draped figures, which are proportionately heavy, 
it is advisable to fix a vertical beam of wood to the 
main iron bar; for, though the bar will keep the clay 
perpendicularly in its place, it is no provision against 
the sinking of a great mass; and the quantity used in 
some figures, even of the heroic size only, amounts to 
about two tons. Two crosspieces of wood must be 
fixed to the main bar at the shoulders and the loins, 
from which the supports of the arms and legs must be 
started; and a third piece may be fixed in the middle 
to diminish the weight of clay; the supports of the legs 
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must be bars, straight or bent, according to the position 
of the legs; but-the supports of the arms, when not 
detached from the body or drapery, may generally be 
made of twisted thick copper wire, small pieces of wood 
being twisted in with it at short intervals and at right 
angles, like the pieces of paper in the tail of a boy’s 
kite. The fingers, if separated, will require similar care; 
indeed, the clay should be gradually built up against a 
complete skeleton of supports, and sufficiently strong 
not to yield in the least to the weight of the clay when 
the model is finished. The building of such a skeleton 
for a figure of the heroic size is often the work of a 
week or more, and it would be always advisable for the 
young sculptor, in modeling his first figure, to procure 
some experienced hand to construct his skeleton of sup- 
ports for him. If an arm is slightly elevated, and de- 
tached from the figure, the support might be so con- 
trived as to allow the arm to be removed at pleasure, 
which would enable the sculptor to model the part be- 
neath it with much greater ease, and would consider- 
ably diminish the risk of injury to the arm. The con- 
trivance is easily accomplished, for nothing more is re- 
quired than a pipe or tube in the shoulder support, 
which would receive and hold firmly the skeleton sup- 
port of the arm, which might be a bar of wood or of 
metal, or merely thick or twisted wire, when of a small 
size. In modeling a bust very little support is neces- 
sary, an upright piece of wood with a crossbar at the 
shoulders being quite sufficient; but a small crossbar 
at the head would do no harm. 

Another essential part of modeling is preserving the 
moisture of the clay, which should be always uniform 
if possible ; it must never be allowed to dry, and it can 
be kept moist with very little trouble. While the mod- 
eler is at work and the figure is exposed, especially 
in warm weather, he should repeatedly sprinkle it with 
water. A plasterer’s brush is the best instrument for 
this purpose, and much superior to a syringe or the 
mouth, which some sculptors formerly used to apply 
as a squirt, even in the presence of their sitter, when 
modeling a bust. Nollekens, according to his bio- 
grapher, Smith, adopted this elegant method of keeping 
his clay moist while modeling the bust of George III., 
and in the King’s presence. Bacon, on a similar occa- 
sion, used a silver syringe. At nighttime, or when 
the artist is not at work on the model, it should be 
covered over with a wet cloth or sheet. A figure may 
be kept moist for a long period without adding water, 
provided the air be kept away from it; this may be 
done by an oil-silk or any airproof bag, which can be 
made fast to the plinth of the banker by clay. Sculp- 
tors generally model flowing draperies from lay-figures, 
as the draperies require great care and attention to make 
them fall easily and gracefully in natural folds. 

When the model is complete, the next process is to 
take the cast to work the marble from, or to make other 
casts from. The whole model, while wet, must be cov- 
ered in two or three masses, or more if necessary, with 
plaster of Paris; when this is fixed and dry, the whole 
may be separated at the joints, without any regard to 
the preservation of the model, for when the mould is 
taken the model is no longer of any value. When 
the clay is completely removed from the mould, the 
component parts of the mould must be again put to- 
gether, and in the place of the original clay it must be 
filled with plaster of Paris, and, when the cast is well 


set, the mould may be carefully broken off in frag- 
ments, and the cast is exposed and complete, the 
finished work. If casts of it are required, a new work- 
ing mould or safe mould, as it is termed, must be taken 
in many parts, and, if the figure is to be executed in 
marble, it is copied by the carvers, with the assistance 
of the pointing-machine. It is so contrived that it can 
diminish or increase the scale of the model with per- 
fect ease and nicety. It is always best to make the 
model of the size of the intended figure if practicable, 
because any error in a small model becomes multiplied 
in a larger one in proportion to the difference in size. 
Flaxman was in the habit of making small models, and 
he sometimes had in consequence immense labor to 
go through to diminish errors in the full-sized marble 
work ; it is hardly possible to completely rectify them. 
It is on the same principle that photographic enlarging 
of handwriting reveals forgeries that would escape the 
unaided eye. 

The ancient sculptors used to bake their models, but 
this is not so good a plan as making plaster casts from 
them, though less troublesome and much cheaper; the 
clay, in drying, shrinks and is apt to crack, and certainly 
never comes out of the oven the same shape that it was 
when put into it, or at least when originally modeled. 
These baked models are called terra cotta (baked earth) 
figures, are extremely numerous and are generally of 
small dimensions, but there are a few of a large size in 
various European museums. There are four at Naples 
which were found at Pompeii, and the inferiority of 
these works is some proof of the advantage of the mod- 
ern method of taking plaster casts from the models 
over the ancient system of baking them, for the errors 
in the proportions of these works are probably to a great 
extent due to the shrinking of the clay inthe oven. The 
ancients made also moulds of clay, which they likewise 
baked, and they formed their casts by the pressure of 
clay into these; this practice of pressing clay or any 
malleable substance into a mould is still occasionally 
had recourse to in works of fine art, and constantly in 
the potteries, and by frame-makers. 





With Instruments Three Thousand .Years Old 
A Nove. Horn BAND.........- SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
An enormous crowd fills the museum court and neigh- 
boring square at Copenhagen every midsummer day to 
listen to a unique concert. A number of ancient Scan- 


-dinavian horns, more than 3,000 years old, called 


” 


“luren,” are kept in the museum. Of this collection 
fourteen are in good condition. They have an elegant 
shape, and the flat metal plates at the mouthpiece show 
good technical perfection and a developed taste for art. 
They are in different pieces fitted together. They were 
found buried in moorland, and their good preservation 
is believed to be due to the turfy water. They are of 
very thin metal, and generally seven feet long. They 
were always found in pairs, the one in tune with the 
other. A few years ago it was found out by Dr. Ham- 
merich that they could still be blown or played upon. 
Their tones resemble those of the tenor horn, and they 
have a soft, but powerful sound. Some are tuned in C 
and E sharp, others in D, E or G, and these tones form 
an accord, but no “scala.” On the balcony in the court 
of the palace in which is kept the Northern Museum, 
two members of the “ capella” blow tunes on two of 
these primeval horns to the delight of the inhabitants. 
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Literary Vivisection 
A STuDy FROM LIFe..M.A. St.C, SINCLAIR (BLACK AND WHITE) 

“Good-bye, Frank. You are to be married on the 
27th, are you not?” 

“«T suppose so.” 

“‘ What, is it still hypothetical ? ” 

“ Not at all—it’s a dead certainty. I mean, it’s as 
certain as death, not to say as inevitable.” 

“‘ You have no right to talk in this way. It is unjust 
to Miss Verney—to me, too, but that’s nothing. Do be 
reasonable.” 

‘“‘ Let’s both be reasonable. You have no right to 
talk about injustice. If you had loved me—but you 
didn’t.” 

“No, I only worshiped you. 
still—my hero.” 

“* Exactly—the hero of your next novel. Unless I 
am the villain, or—don’t say I’m a minor character.” 

‘“What do you mean ?” 

‘“ T mean, my dear Dora, that you are an artist before 
all things ; that your love for me was a purely artistic 
one. Whether you found me psychologically, or patho- 
logically interesting, I don’t know; but it was clearly 
your amiable intention to dissect me with a view to ulti- 
mate copy. I am nota rabid anti-vivisectionist, but it 
occurred to me that you were a little premature—might 
as well have waited till I was decently dead. No harm 
in dissecting a dead love.” 

“ You thought that? Ah! you little knew—but no, 
I must not defend myself. You will marry Miss Verney 
and you will be happy, and we shall still be 
friends———” 

“No, Dora, I think not. You have made love and 
friendship equally impossible for me. But I will marry 
Miss Verney, and I daresay I shall be happy. Maud 
does not recognize my artistic possibilities; no fear of 
her putting me into a book, for she never opens one.” 

‘“‘ Frank—are you in earnest? Shall I never see you 
again?” 

“ You may—by accident. But I shall be of no use 
to you. My character has completely changed. Good- 
bye. I shall look forward to your next book with—er— 
considerable excitement.” 

“Since you force me to speak—listen! You have 
done me a cruel injustice. I loved you all along—lI 
love you still—I shall always love you—but—— ” 

“Dora—Dora! Do you mean it?” (He seized her 
hand.) 

“What if I do mean it ? 

“Yes, it is much too late.” (He dropped her hand as 
suddenly as he had seized it.) 1 forgot my appointment 
for the 27th. I’ve no sense of honor, but I suppose 
etiquette forbids my pleading a previous engagement.” 

(So saying Frank Dysart took his leave. Miss Faus- 
sett sat down at her writing-table, and began turning over 
her manuscript, while she mused.) 

“No; I can scarcely see him again, now. How 
vexatious! What a complex thing he is—and if his 
character has changed, that makes him invaluable. 
Dear me! I shall have to develop him in my head— 
like a photograph. Or—stay! Yes—no—yes. I shall 
cut down my novel to a short story.” 


You were—you are 


Is it not too late? ” 


(And she at once proceeded to do so. Three weeks later 


she received a letter.) 


* DEAREST Dora:—lIt’s no use; I am not going to 
marry Miss Verney—it would be suicide while in a state 
of temporary insanity. I am a brute and a cad, but I 
can’t help it. I can’t marry any woman but you. I 
am yours—if you can and will love me. FRANK.” 


“What an insane fatality! If I had only known! 
But it’s done now—printed, too. Well, after all, it 
doesn’t much matter. I couldn’t have let it run on into 
a problem novel, if I would. Marriage is a mistake— 
I shall write and tell him so.” 


(Zhree months later two men were at their club.) 


“* What’s become of Dysart ?” 

** Don’t you know ? Packed up his portmanteau and 
gone to the dogs—travelled express, too—by a line 
where they don’t issue return tickets.” 

The first man whistled. 

“‘ After that, I’ll have another brandy and soda!” 

“ By the bye, have you seen Zhe Looker-On review 
of Dora Faussett’s book? There you are.” 

This is what The Looker-On said ; 

‘“* Miss Faussett’s short stories are all good, but the 
last in this little volume is decidedly her masterpiece. 
The charm of this writer lies in her subtle humor and 
delicate irony. Her heroine, Katie Travers, strikes us 
as a somewhat unconvincing mixture of tenderness and 
caprice; but the character of the hero, Fred Donovan, 
is drawn with a firm and careful hand. It is an admir- 
able study from life.” 





The Last Dance of Carissima 
THE DoctTor’s EXPERIMENT. ..A. GOLSwoRTHY (PICK ME-UP) 

Dr. John Markham sat in the study of his house in 
Manchester Square, diligently planning out experiments 
to test the value of his latest discovery. He had been 
“ Doctor”-ed in an honorary way by one of the great 
Universities in recognition of his services to the cause of 
science, his recent work on Animal Magnetism having 
created quite a “furore” in the world of learning. A 
young man still—well on the right side of forty—the 
future lay before him with great promise, and night and 
day he was working to achieve still greater conquests in 
his own particular branch of science. 

A strange assortment of instruments and machinery 
surrounded him as he worked. Galvanic batteries, huge 
Leyden jars, and every variety of electrical apparatus 
lined the walls of his study on every side; and in the 
laboratory that lay beyond were many more strange- 
looking implements, some here and there being carefully 
veiled from the view of a chance intruder. These last 
were marvels of his own invention, many of them still 
imperfect, and all of them matters of the most rigid 
State secrecy for the moment. They were to be the 
subject of his new work, to be published as soon as the 
results of a few more experiments should enable him to 
put the finishing touches to his latest discovery. 

Dr. Markham was engrossed in the manipulation of 
certain algebraical quantities, and did not hear the 
knock of his servant at the door of his study. On the 
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knocking being repeated, however, he started up from 
his chair and hurried to the door, to make sure that no 
unwarrantable intrusion into the sanctum was being 
contemplated. 

‘«« A lady to see you, sir,” said the servant, tendering 
a card upon her tray. 

Dr. Markham took the card and looked at it curiously. 
It bore the word “ Carissima.” Then he shook his head 
doubtfully. 

“‘ What is the lady like?” 

“Young lady, sir. Looks very ill. Had to be helped 
to a chair by her maid.” 

Dr. Markham raised his eyebrows thoughtfully, and 
then said he would be down directly. He was hardly 
prepared to receive visitors. He had a dim idea that he 
had no collar on, and he was in his shirt sleeves besides. 
Somewhat indifferent, however, to trifles of this sort, he 
merely put on his coat, effected a minimum of improve- 
ment in his appearance, and went to see his visitor. 

There was no doubt as to the lady’s looking ill. She 
was evidently in an adyanced stage of consumption, 
and yet, withal, had unusual personal attractions. She 
attempted to rise as he entered, but the effort was obvi- 
ously exhausting, and Markham a man of a few words, 
motioned to her to remain seated. 

“‘«Carissima,’ I believe?” he said, abruptly, reading 
from the card. 

The young lady bowed. “ That is, of course, not my 
realname. I am Miss Thompson in private life; but I 
am known everywhere as ‘Carissima’ now, and I 
thought if I sent up my professional card you would 
know better who I was.” And she smiled in anticipa- 
tion of a compliment. 

But Markham only shook his head remorselessly. “ I 
have not the pleasure of knowing you,” he said, with 
cruel bluntness. ‘“‘ May I ask what is your profession? ” 

“IT am Carissima, the great danseuse!” she blurted 
out in a tone of bitter disappointment. “I thought 
everyone knew that!” 

Dr. Markham shrugged his shoulders, and sighed, as if 
he regretted the necessity of wasting his time on such 
an interview. ‘ May I inquire your business with me,” 
he said at length. 

Carissima put him down in her own mind as a perfect 
boor at once. For years past she had been accustomed 
to the greatest homage at all times from the other sex, 
and this was a new experience for her. She signed to 
her maid to leave the apartment, and when the door 
was closed again, she began: 

‘‘T have come to consult you,” she said, coldly. “Ass 
you are not aware of the fact, I may tell you that I 
was until very recently the most popular dancer in 
London. I am also very well known in Paris and 
Vienna, and for a season I was the rage of New York.” 
She rattled off her qualifications volubly, confidently 
expecting to find the Doctor’s attitude thaw rapidly at 
the announcement. 

But he only bowed more coldly than ever. And 
then he had the unspeakable rudeness to pull out his 
watch and gaze at it with a marked frown. 

Carissima bit her lip in mortification. 
however, not to be rebuffed, she proceeded : 

‘“‘T have not been dancing for six months now. The 
last time I performed in public I broke down on the 
stage. I have been very ill since then. The doctors 
tell me it is consumption, and that I have only two 


Determined, - 


years at the most to live.” 
to continue. 

Again that cold, irritating bow. Carissima concealed 
her anger for prudent reasons, and continued : 

“T want to dance in public once more, only once 
more, just to retrieve that atrocious breakdown. I 
must do it. That is why I have come to you. They 
tell me you have invented machines for giving people 
new strength. Give me strength enough for one more 
dance. Itis all I ask. I can pay for what I want.” 

Dr. Markham walked to the window and looked out. 
There was a trying silence of some minutes, which 
Carissima, unable at length to endure, interrupted with 
an impatient ‘“ Well ?” 

Dr. Markham turned round and looked her steadily 
in the face. Then he said quietly: 

“T understand you desire to resort to some form of 
galvanic stimulant to enable you to effect the purpose 
you have in view. Is that so?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Well, as you please. I must, however, caution you 
that the effect of the appliance I will offer you will not 
be to endow your frame with a new energy. It will 
merely concentrate the available energy for the mo- 
ment, and in your present condition such an experiment 
will cost you at least one of the years the doctors have 
given you.” 

“T don’t care,” said Carissima. 
you want for the thing ?” 

Markham waved the question away with his hand. 
“There is no question of money,” he said. “I only 
ask that on the day following the experiment, or as 
soon after as you are able to do so conveniently, you 
will-call on me to return the apparatus, and describe 
the effect of the current upon you.” 

** With pleasure,” said Carissima, delighted. 

Dr. Markham, with a conventional apology, hurried 
up to his laboratory, and a quarter of an hour went by, 
drearily enough for Carissima. When he returned he 
had a small box in his hand, filled partly with ma- 
chinery and partly with glass jars. 

‘“‘ There is a little strap here,” he said, in explanation 
of the mechanism, “ which you must fasten round your 
neck tightly enough to let this wire touch it at the 
back. ‘Then draw out this peg. That will set the 
machinery in motion. When this dial registers 60, 
replace the peg and all will be ready. The influence 
will not endure for more than half an hour, so that the 
battery must not be applied till the last moment. Get 
your doctor to give you a sleeping-draught, and take it 
as soon as your performance is over. You will not 
sleep without it.” 

Carissima was profuse in her thanks, and having 
promised to call and return the battery as soon as pos- 
sible, and narrate her experiences faithfully, she sum- 
moned her maid and drove away. 


And she paused for breath 


‘How much do 


The theatrical world was taken by surprise. A per- 
formance had been arranged for the benefit of a deserv- 
ing charity, and it was announced that the great Caris- 
sima, who the doctors had said could never dance again 
in public, would on this occasion positively make her 
farewell appearance. All her old admirers were on the 
tiptoe of excitement, and on the afternoon in question 
the house was packed from floor to ceiling by an en- 
thusiastic audience. 


, 
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And what a cheer there was as she smilingly tripped 
on with all the old lightness! It was some minutes 
before the orchestra could make itself heard, and a heap 
of bouquets had to be cleared off the stage before the 
dance could begin. 

It seemed really wonderful. Carissima was dancing 
better than ever, one and all said so. She went through 
one of her favorite dances, every step of which her 
admirers knew by heart, with all the grace and charm 
of eld, tripping and turning here and there, apparently 
without an effort, and yet with an effect that was ab- 
solutely perfect. When it came to the last few steps, 
the audience broke through their restraint and cheered 
and cheered again before the dance was fairly over. 

And then a strange circumstance happened. Caris- 
sima felt one of her legs bend at the knee abruptly, 
while her foot jerked backwards and forwards in mid- 
air with a rapid movement she could neither arrest nor 
control. Then she felt her arms bend at the elbow in 
the same way, while her hands shook and trembled with 
a wonderful energy, and her head began to nod violently 
all unpremeditated, all uncontrollable. Then her bal- 
ance gave way, and she fell all of a heap on the stage, 
her limbs twitching spasmodically as the curtain fell. 

The enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. 
They thought it all part of Carissima’s superb genius. 
She had evidently wound up with a burlesque of the 
Society lady amateur, and the caricature was wonder- 
ful. Her triumph was complete. The audience rose 
and shrieked for her, and shrieked again as she seemed 
to hesitate to come before the curtain. 

But Carissima did not answer. In her dressing-room, 
with grave faces round her, she lay on a sofa—dead. 





The Emigrants at the Depot 

JorL CHANDLER HakRis....UNCLE REMUS (SCRIBNERS’) 

When Uncle Remus went down to the passenger 
depot one morning recently, the first sight that caught 
his eye was an old negro man, a woman, and two chil- 
dren sitting in the shade near the door of the baggage- 
room. One of the children was very young, and the 
quartet was altogether ragged and forlorn-looking. The 
sympathies of Uncle Remus were immediately aroused. 
He approached the group by forced marches, and finally 
unburdened his curiosity. 

‘Whar is you m’anderin’ unter, pard?” 

The old negro, who seemed to be rather suspicious, 
looked at Uncle Remus coolly, and appeared to be con- 
sidering whether he should make any reply. Finally, 
however, he stretched himself and said: 

“We er gwine down in de naberhoods er Tallypoosy, 
an’ we ain’t makin’ no fuss ’bout it, nudder.” 

“‘T disremember,” said Uncle Remus, thoughtfully, 
“‘whar Tallypoosy is.” 

‘Oh, hit’s out yan,” replied the old man, motioning 
his head as if it was just beyond the iron gates of the 
depot. ‘Hit’s down in Alabam. When we git dere, 
maybe we'll go on twel we gits ter Massasip.” 

“Ts you got enny folks out dar?” 

“None that I knows un.” 

‘An’ youer takin’ dis ’oman an’ deze chillun out dar 
whar dey dunno nobody? Whar’s yo’ perwisions?” 
eying a chest with a rope around it. 

“Dem’s our bed-cloze,” the old negro explained, 
noticing the glance of Uncle Remus. “ All de vittles 
what we got we e’t ’fo’ we started.” 


** An’ you speck ter retch dar safe an’ soun’? Whar’s 
yo’ ticket ?” 

“‘ Ain’t got none. De man say ez how dey’s pass us 
thoo. I gin a man a fi’-dollar bill ’fo’ I lef’ Jonesboro, 
an’ he sed dat settled it.” 

“Lemme me tell you dis,” said Uncle Remus, 
straightening up indignantly; “you go an’ rob some- 
body an’ git on de chain-gang, an’ let de ’oman scratch 
’roun’ yer an’ make ’er livin’; but don’t you git on dem 
kyars—don’t you do it. Yo’ bes’ holt is de chain-gang. 
You kin make yo’ livin’ dar w’en you can’t make it 
nowhars else. But don’t you git on dem kyars. Ef 
you do, youer gone nigger. Ef you ain’t got no money 
fer ter walk back wid, you better des b’il’ yo’ nes’ right 
here. I’m a-talkin’ wid de bark on. I done seed deze 
yer Arkinsaw emmygrants come lopein’ back, an’ some 
un ’em didn’t have rags nuff on ’em fer ter hide dere 
nakidness. You leave dat box right whar she is, an’ 
let de ’oman take wun young un an’ you take de udder 
wun, an’ den you git in de middle er de big road 
an’ pull out fer de place whar you come fum. I’m 
preachin’ now.” ‘Those who watched say the quartet 
didn’t take the cars. 





A Waterloo Guide 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE ST. JAMES’s BUDGET 

The cool breeze comes pleasantly and a little impu- 
dently up here at the top of the Belgic Mound; men 
face it bareheaded, and ladies control their distended 
skirts. The guide fans his brown face with his crape- 
bound bowler hat, mops his neck with his red hand- 
kerchief, and looks down at the wagonnette bump- 
ing along the white thread of road below from Braine 
lAlleud. ‘The guide is not one of the uniformed men 
who wait down at the hotel; he prefers to give a free 
lecture in regard to the affair of ’15 and to trust to luck. 

“En attendant,” says the guide, “I gif you my 
cards. Nocharge.” The guide’s cards, taken gingerly 
from an envelope, are in French and English, and the 
French is, if anything, the more accurate. On the 
English side of the card the style leaves something to be 
desired. ‘ His father was employed immediately after 
the battle to assist the wounded. Was thirty-two years 
has guide to the strangers.” 

“They arrive!” cries the guide. 

A breathless, joyous crowd. They swarm up the 
narrow steps; they walk briskly round the four corners 
of the pedestal on which the lion stands. Only at the 
guide’s earnest, almost tearful, request do they consent 
to seat themselves on tiers of the pedestal and listen. 

‘“¢ One moment, mister.” 

“At your service, sir,” replied the guide. 

“Ts this Waterloo ?” 

** 1 go to tell you, sir. 
please, be-cause———” 

“‘Well, where do I get a train for Kempton Park ?” 

The guide frowns at the amused ones and clears his 
throat. 

“T never saw such a station as Waterloo,” grumbles 
the youth, aggrievedly. ‘“ No one ever seems to know 
anything about the trains here. Where’s the station- 
master ?” 

“ Will you o-blige me, sir?” 
the humorist with much politeness. “I find you leedl’ 
seat here—joost here. Close to this sharming Ameri- 
caine. So!” J 


You must gif attention, if you 


The guide addresses 
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The humorist youth is placed near a damsel with 
amazingly small brown shoes, and consents to control 
his spirits. The guide raises his thick stick, points with 
sudden excitement south, and raises his voice : 

“I com-mence to tell you the trut’. I tell you the 
gr-r-eat Battle of Waterloo; I tell you all about it. I 
tell you the poseetion of the armies; I tell you every- 
thing.” The guide taps his nose with an acute air. “I 
tell you things dose oser guides la-bas do not tell you, 
be-cause, be-cause they donot know. Ver’ well.” 

“ About this fight ?” suggests someone. 

“Now you listen, please. I gif you important 
facts. I tell you the trut’. I tell you what I know. I 
gif you the whole trut’.” 

“ Let her go, Gallagher.” The remark comes from 
an impatient American. “We can’t stay here many 
years.” 

‘“‘ Here (pointing with his big stick), here we get the 
twenty-two armee, where you see the white coo what 
stand all alone by himself there. Good! ‘That is the 
centair of the Anglish armee. Oblige me also by seeing 
that building there where my stick I point. Hup there 
they coom; hup come also the French armee. General 
Blucher he come up there.” 

“ Who was Blukair ? ” asks a spectacled young lady. 
She is taking notes. 

‘* The German General.” 

‘* Q (returning to her note-book), you mean Bloosher. 
Go on.” 

‘“* Here, vhere I point, you see laty and shentleman 
on bicyclette, is it not? That is vhere splendid mag- 
neeficent sharge of what you call Scotch Gerys was 
made. It happen joost where the laty and shentleman 
is descending from the bicyclette. As they sharge, as 
they sharge they cry (the guide waves his hat and shouts 
with excitement), they cry, ‘ Scotchland forever!’ That’s 
what they cry, ‘ Scotchland forever!’” 

** Good old Scotland.” 

“I tell you the trut’, The Scotch they take two 
French golours. Also here where I point you have the 
splendid scharge of the French Cuirassiers. ‘That is so. 
There, vhere the woman is beating a garpet, there vas 
the depot of—listen, all of you—of the Anglish Life 
Guards.” The man falls back a few steps to watch his 
interested audience. ‘ The Anglish Life Guards. And 
now your attention, s’il vous plait.” 

The guide steps forward and changes his voice to a 
whisper, as one about to give information to be regarded 
to some extent confidential. 

“You know, Sho’, eh? Sho’. You know him ver’ 
well, is it not?” 

‘He means Shor,” explains the jovial youth. “Shor, 
the Life Guardsman.” 

“'That’s so. Sho’, the Life Guardsman. Ver’ good. 
He kills two, three, four men, Sho’ did, all by himself. 
My fasser he tell me "bout it; my fasser he live in 
little village over there, call Planchenoit. ‘That is the 
name of it—Planchenoit. He tell me bout Sho’. 
Ver’ big man he was, and I tell you he kill two, three, 
four, five, six men as easy as nothing. Now, please, lis- 
ten when I tell you——” 

“Say, now,” the American girl’s father interrupts. 
“How is it you Frenchmen blow like this ’bout our 
soldiers, eh ? Don’t seem quite the right thing, does 
it?” 

Half the audience says, shyly, “ Hear! hear! ” 


“* What I mean to say is,” remarked: the American 
girl’s father, “it ain’t , 

* Pardon!” The guide draws himself up and ‘taps 
himself on his waistcoat. 

“ Pardon,” he says, proudly, “ I am Belge.” 

The guide goes on with his lecture; but for a few 
moments no one listens. Everyone's attention is fixed 
on a fight below. Outside the hotel two boys who sell 
sticks to the passengers to Waterloo have arrived by 
argument to a position where mere words no longer 
convey any meaning. Their coats are off. Their blue 
shirt sleeves are rolled up above elbows. Their cloth 
caps are thrown down in the dusty road. They dodge 
round each other and hop on one foot. Then a smack. 
Another smack. A third smack; the sound of which 
comes up here a little behindhand. One of the boys 
is down in the road. Excited girl selling views rushes 
to the old soldier on duty at the doorway leading to 
the mount. Old soldier advances slowly, seizes an ear 
of each boy and pulls it hard. 

‘‘ There where the two sheep is, Napoleon he looked 
through his glass and he see Blucher, and he say te 
itself, ‘That’s Grouchy,’ he say. But (acutely) that’s 
no Grouchy, my friends; that’s Blucher all the times. 
Over there (with sudden change of attitude), over there 
is where Marshal Ney. He call himself the bravest of 
the brahv’. Oh, it was splendid fight, laties and shentle- 
men. It all happen on a Soonday—the eighteen of 
Shune, eighteen hoondred fifteen. I tell you the trut’. 
The Anglish they call it Vaterloo ; the French they call 
it Mont St. Jean i 

‘“‘ Guess they ought to call it the great big wallop.” 

“ And the Proosians, they call it Belle Alliance. 
That’s the trut’, sir. I tell youall I know. Over where 
I point now you see, you see the Maison Rouge. That 
is where Vellington he meet Blucher.” 

[There is a whispered colloquy between two youths 
in soft tweed hats. One asks anxiously whether the 
Maison Rouge isn’t the place where the girls dance, 
and other answers, “ No, stupid. That’s in Paris; you 
mean the Moulin Rouge.” | 

* At 8 o’clock on the Soonday it was all over. All 
finish. All settle. Napoleon he say, ‘ All is lose; save 
who can,’ and he go away, and Blucher he follow.” 

‘“‘ No flies on old Blucher.” 

“T tell you the trut’. If you ask of him, the mens 
down there in their tam uniform ”—the guide allows 
his indignation to get slightly the advantage of him— 
“‘ they tell you not so mooch, and they sharge you two 
franc. I sharge you nosing; but if——” 

The fates are kind to the guide. The American girl 
with the small shoes takes her brother’s soft hat and 
goes round. 

‘ T’ll trouble you for a trifle for the guide,” says she, 
with a winning smile. 

The guide gasps with joy as he watches the American 
girl. When she empties the francs into his red pocket 
handkerchief he distributes his precious cards recklessly, 
as though they were only ordinary pasteboard, and were 
made for reckless donation to all comers, for he is 
already speculating on how he shall spend his newly- 
acquired wealth. 

““ Well, now, we’ll have to hustle,” says the American 
girl’s father. ‘“‘ We'll jest get down as fast as we can 
and get back sharp to Brussels. We're due in Parrus, 
you see, to-night.” 








CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





When Childhood Sleeps....George E. Bowen....Inter Ocean 
When childhood sleeps, serenely fair, 
The clashing world is seen to wear 
A cloak of silence, and its tread 
So gentle is, when ‘‘ hush!” is said. 
Its own surprise is sweet to know, 
And for the time a strange, new glow 
Over the conscience softly creeps 
With precious warmth, when childhood sleeps. 


When childhood sleeps no heart of steel 
Can safely view the mild appeal 
Of helpless innocence that waits 
The mastery of soulless fates. 
Men who have faced death’s solemn dread 
With careless laugh kneel at the bed 
Of infancy, while courage weeps 
Unconscious tears when childhood sleeps. 


When childhood sleeps no bitter thought 
Before the blessed shrine is brought. 
The cruelty, the hate, the pride 
Of other realms are cast aside 
As we approach the one retreat 
Where life’s unequal forces meet 
In hallowed confidence that keeps 
Love’s harmony when childhood sleeps. 


Cradle Song Outlook 


There’s a baby moon rocking far up in the sky, 

And the night-wind is blowing a soft lullaby ; 

And down, away down, in a mossy-lined nest, 

Are five little birdies ’neath mother’s warm breast. 
O hushaby, little one, sleep! 


Enfolded in arms that a loving hold keep, 

Another wee baby is rocking to sleep. 

A soft golden head presses close to my heart, 

And darkly fringed eyelids just drowsily part. 
O hushaby, little one, sleep! 


The tiny star candles are lighting the way 

For birdies and elves that to Sleepy Town stray. 

But my baby’s stars are his mother’s brown eyes, 

That love-light his path as to dreamland he hies. 
O hushaby, little one, sleep ! 


The silver moon-baby sinks low in the west, 
The chirping is hushed in the little brown nest, 


And, swinging and swaying, with eyes closing fast, 


My little one crosses the border at last. 
O hush thee, my little one sleeps ! 


Nancy's Nightmare....Laura E. Richards....8t. Nicholas 


I am the doll that Nancy broke ! 
Hadn’t been hers a week. 

One little squeeze, and I sweetly spoke ; 
Rosy and fair was my cheek. 

Now my head lies in a corner far, 

My body lies here in the other; 

And if this is what human children are, 
I never will live with another ! 


J am the book that Nancy read 
For fifteen minutes together; 

Now I am standing here on my head, 
While she’s gone to look at the weather. 

My leaves are crushed in the cruelest way, 
There’s jam on my opening page; 

And I would not live with Miss Nancy Gay, 
Though I shouldn’t be read for an age! 


~ 


J am the frock that Nancy wore 
Last night at her birthday feast. 

I am the frock that Nancy tore 
In seventeen places at least. 

My buttons are scattering far and near, 
My trimming is torn to rags; 

And if I were Miss Nancy’s mother dear 
I’d dress her in calico bags! 


We are the words that Nancy said 
When these things were brought to her view. 
All of us ought to be painted red, 
And some of us are not true. 
We sputter and mutter and snarl and snap, 
We smoulder and smoke and blaze; 
And if she’d not meet with some sad mishap, 
Miss Nancy must mend her ways. 


Baby Joan Atlanta Constitution 


When she came that day in her caps and curls, 
With a flash of eyes and a flash of pearls, 

She seemed like one of the fairy girls, 

And I said to myself I would freely give 

A tithe of the years that I have to live, 

Though crowned with glory and gold unknown, 
For the love of a lass like Baby Joan. © 


When she came that day in her mystery, 

With her beautiful, dutiful history, 

Written as clear in her eloquent eyes 

As the stars are traced in the south’s sweet skies ; 
When she came and laid, like a white snowflake, 
Her hand in mine, if my heart would break, 

It had broken then with its love and moan, 

Like a rose at the feet of Baby Joan. 


O! Baby Joan, when the years have flown [own— 


There are hearts that will break for your own—your 
But I pray, my dear, that your heart may be 
Always the heart that you showed to me, 

That beautiful day when you dreamed my way, 
And gave December a glimpse of May. 

You have left me to-‘dream of your face alone, 

And I read my dreams for you, Baby Joan. 


How He Helped Himself New York Evangelist 


Help yourself, help yourself, little boy, do; 
Don’t wait upon others to wait upon you.” 
Grandma was holding her afternoon chat, 
Knitting and rocking away as she sat; 


Look at the birds, how they build their own nests; 
Watch the brown bees always toiling their best; 
Put your own hands to the plow if you’d thrive ; 
Don’t waste your moments in wishing, but strive.” 
Up in her face looked a mischievous elf, 

Don’t forget, darling,” said she, ‘‘ help yourself.” 


Afternoon shadows grew drowsy and deep, 
Grandma was tranquilly folded in sleep ; 
Nothing was heard but the old farmhouse clock, 
Plodding along with its warning tic-tock ; 


Out from the pantry there came a loud crash ; 
Pussy jumped out from the hearth in a flash. 

Back to her chair came this practical boy, 

Steeped to the ears in jam, custard and joy. 
Frightened, he cried, ‘‘ Please, I’ve upset the shelf; 
Grandma, I minded, I did help myself.” 
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Color in Every Photograph 

WONDERFUL SKILL OF THE CHINESE....CHICAGO RECORD 
‘ On one occasion, while he was prosecuting attorney, 
Luther Laflin Mills came upon an indictment returned 
against a Chinese laundryman upon the charge of 
having assaulted an Irish policeman with intent to kill. 
He thought this an exceptionally curious case, and 
upon examining the prosecuting witness and others he 
threw out the indictment as being wholly absurd. The 
compatriots of the Chinaman were very grateful for 
this act of justice, and in pigeon-English assured Mr. 
Mills that they would not forget his kindness. Five 
or six years after this happening the affair was recalled 
to Mr. Mills’ attention by a very pleasant incident. 
One Sunday, while Mr. Mills sat on the lawn in front 
of his north shore home, two carriages rolled up and 
out stepped a delegation of Chinamen attired in native 
costumes. One, who was superbly attired in silks, 
addressed Mr. Mills and recalled the affair of his per- 
secuted countryman: “I have just returned from 
China,” said he, ‘‘ and I have brought with me certain 
articles which I crave permission to present to your 
family as evidence of my appreciation of your kind- 
ness to one of my countrymen when he was in trouble.” 

The delegation was ushered into the house, bearing 
numerous packages of teas, fans, silks, etc., which were 
distributed about to the several members of the family. 
Before taking his departure, the spokesman of the 
party asked Mr. Mills to let him have a cabinet pho- 
tograph he saw on the mantelpiece; it was a picture 
of the Mills children, very prettily grouped. Mr. Mills 
thought the request a strange one, but under the cir- 
cumstances he could hardly deny it. ‘“ By and by you 
will know why I want it,” said the Chinese gentleman. 
This incident remained a mystery until quite recently, 
when there arrived a parcel from Hong Kong, con- 
taining an enlarged water-color reproduction of the pho- 
tograph, giving the details of expression and color with 
startling fidelity. ‘“ This is our present to you,” said 
the Chinaman. “But how was it possible for that 
artist on the other side of the globe to know what 
shade of color to give to the hair and eyes of these 
children whom he never saw? That’s what puzzles 
me,” said Mr. Mills. The Chinaman replied that the 
art of photography was so thoroughly understood in 
China that it was easy to determine from the revela- 
tions of the magnifying-glass just exactly what color 
and what shade and what tint were represented by such 
impressions as the photograph retained and exhibited. 





A Hundred and Twenty Miles an Hour 

C. H. COCHRANE.... WONDERS OF MODERN MECHANISM * 

It is generally conceded that sixty miles an hour is 
the practical limit of speed on steam railways, as at 
present constructed. It is rather startling, therefore, to 
be told that a company has been formed and that cap- 
ital has been obtained for the purpose of erecting a rail- 
way which will bear trains at double this speed. A 
hundred and twenty miles an hour is a speed that, if 
maintained, would carry one around the world in a trifle 
over eight days. It is faster than the hurricane, the 
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carrier pigeon, or anything else that moves upon this 
mundane sphere. Yet the National Rapid Transit 
Company is asking the United States Senate for privi- 
leges looking to the establishment of a line between 
New York and Washington, and specifying in the pro- 
posed bill that the schedule time shall not be less than 
one hundred miles an hour, which necessitates a speed 
of a hundred and twenty miles per hour to cover loss 
from stops. Further, the General Electric Company of 
New York is willing to guarantee motors, generators, 
and other electric mechanism for such a road, warrant- 
ing them to maintain a speed of one hundred and fifty 
[note the fifty] miles an hour when delivering a hundred 
horse power per motor, with two motors per car. 

All this is possible through what is known as the 
Brott rapid transit system. This system makes use of 
what is miscalled a bicycle railway. It is not a bicycle 
construction in any proper usage of the word, which 
means two wheels; but the likeness to the bicycle is 
found in the fact that the supporting wheels are in line 
and run on a single rail, instead of on a parallel track, 
as in the ordinary railway. It is an elevated road, as 
no chances can be taken with grade crossings. The 
supporting wheels—or traction wheels, as they are called 
—have very wide flanges, to keep them on the track, 
and balance is assured by side wheels which may occa- 
sionally touch the side stringers if the cars oscillate a 
little. It is well known that a body running on wheels 
arranged in a line tends to remain upright, so that these 
side wheels will have little to do except when a train is 
starting or stopping. ‘These side wheels are to have 
pneumatic tires, to prevent jar to the passengers when 
they impinge against the stringers. The cars are to 
be made of steel and vulcanized timber. The electric 
motors will be of the gearless type, operating directly 
on the axle, one on each side. The electric current 
will be taken from a conductor on the trolley principle, 
and power stations will be erected about fifty miles 
apart to supply the current by feeder wires to interven- 
ing points. The conductor, which will be almost too 
large to be termed a wire, will probably be carried under 
the cars instead of overhead. It will deliver the cur- 
rent to the car-motors at a pressure of one thousand 
volts, double that used on street railways. The gen- 
erators at the power stations will develop it at ten thou- 
sand volts, and transformers will be used to reduce it as 
it reaches the conductors. :The three-phase alternating 
current system will be used. 

The elevated double-track construction is such as to 
mutually brace the tracks. An even grade will be 
maintained by simply altering the length of the poles, 
which will be cheaper than the building of embankments 
and cuttings necessary in the construction of surface 
roads. An almost absolutely straight line will be pre- 
served, as curves interfere with speed. The supporting 
poles will be about twenty-five feet apart, and will be 
set into underground sills and braced below the frost- 
line. Light trains, preferably of two cars, will be run, 
and, as the system is entirely express, a higher rate of 
fare may be expected than is charged on existing lines. 
An experimental single-track line of thirty miles is to be 
built between Washington, D. C., and Chesapeake Bay. 
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The construction is most economical, requiring no iron or 
steel except for the track rails. It must be remembered 
that the cross-sill or tie rests on the ground, and to it 
are secured the posts that support the stringers and side 
rails. The centre stringer has supports midway of each 
span, and being so near the surface the roadway will 
have all the strength and stability required. The centre 
rail will have normally an elevation of about two feet, 
except at road crossings, where it will be elevated to 
afford passage underneath. ‘The cross-ties may lie on 
the ground or be elevated, as the nature of the ground 
renders desirable. A steel-truss construction will be 
used in crossing rivers or deep gullies. The wood used 
in construction is to be subjected to a preserving proc- 
ess. The peculiar story-and-a-half design of the car 
is to be noted, the half-story being below, and con- 
stituting a room forty feet long, six feet wide, and four 
feet high, suitable for carrying baggage, the mails, etc. 
It is reached by outside doors. Above is the compart- 
ment for passengers. Another line is projected in the 
vicinity of Minneapolis. The simple construction would 
seem to be well suited for pleasure railways and light 
passenger traffic. 

It is interesting to consider the reasons for believing 
that it is practical to maintain the high speeds possible 
with this system. ‘The principal resistance to speed is, 
of course, frictional, and in the case of a railway is of 
three sorts—flange friction, journal friction, and roll- 
ing friction. As a bicycle rail-car will tend to stand 
upright without mechanical assistance, the side friction 
of the flanges will be reduced to a minimum. A reduc- 
tion in the curves of the track will also effect a saving, 
and between the two the saving of flange friction ought 
to be at least seventy-five per cent. Journal friction 
can be reduced in about the same proportion by using 
modern steel ball-bearings. Rolling friction can be 
reduced by the use of lighter cars. It does not amount 
to much, anyway. Locomotives have a reciprocating 
motion of the pistons that cannot approach in speed the 
rotary motion of an electric motor. With every stroke 
the piston and connections have to come to a dead halt 
and be reversed. A rotary motion is continuous, and 
in practice admits of certainly twelve times the speed 
obtainable with an equivalent reciprocating mechanism. 
Improved tracks, having no severe grades or curves, 
will do the rest. How about the resistance of the air? 
some will query, at this point. It is scarcely worth figur- 
ing on. If air resistance increased with the square of 
the velocity, as many have maintained, how would it be 
possible to fire a projectile twelve miles with a single im- 
pulse? It isnow claimed that it does not increase in that 
ratio. Mr. F. O. Crosby has demonstrated that air pres- 
sure increases with velocity, so that at one hundred and 
sixty miles an hour there would be twice the resistance 
at sixty miles an hour. It remains to be seen whether 
his conclusions will be accepted by physicists; but 
whatever this resistance may amount to, it is in practice 
reducible about two-thirds by making the forward end 
of the train in the form of a pointed cone, so that the 
air simply glances off. 

Engineer F. L. Averill, of Washington, who has fig- 
ured on this problem, says that nine hundred and forty- 
seven horse power would be sufficient to drive a train 
of the character described one hundred miles an hour, 
on a two-per-cent. up-grade, against a head-wind blow- 
ing thirty miles an hour. He adds: 


“The tractive force necessary to move the train in 
this last example requires a total weight on driving- 
wheels of eleven thousand eight hundred pounds, far 
within the necessary weight of motors and cars. The 
power shown above to be necessary would require only 
from eighty to one hundred and eighteen horse-power 
motors to be applied to each of eight driving-axles. 
With six-feet drivers, to make one hundred and fifty 
miles per hour would require seven hundred revolutions 
per minute. That the power and velocity of motors 
would be well within present possibilities goes without 
saying. The electricians say that there is no difficulty 
likely in conducting the electric current from a trolley wire 
to motors at this speed. Lubrication seems without diffi- 
culty, provided that all wheels are made somewhat larger 
than in the present railway cars and that the journals are 
ample in size to reduce the pressure on bearings. It 
would seem as if the promoters of high-speed projects 
had only to provide first-class machinery, cars, and road- 
way, taken with a good system, in order to fulfill their 
expectations with perfect safety. The benefits from such 
a high-speed service are incalculable. The inflnence upon 
commerce and all business would be marked. The great 
economy of time in travel and transportation would 
greatly stimulate both, and ought to bring a golden 
return to the successful project.” 

The whole plan is so entirely practical that it is only 
a matter of time when such roads will be established 
between all important points. ‘The substitution of the 
electric motor and special devices for fast travel may be 
delayed by the managers of steam railways, whose busi- 
ness will be injured thereby, but the change has got to 
come. Present methods are not in keeping with the 
progressive science of the age. The steam roads carry 
a ton of car-weight for every passenger they transport, 
where only four hundred pounds are required with the 
new system. The slaughter of people by crossing roads 
built at grade on the surface must be stopped, and this 
is one way to avoid it. Why should the mails occupy 
twenty-four hours in transit between New York and Chi- 
cago, when the distance can be covered in eight hours ? 
Why should passengers be bothered with sleeping-car 
accommodations to make a journey that can be accom- 
plished within the short hours that now constitute a legal 
working-day ? In the Brott system locomotives are 
dispensed with. ‘The motors are on the axles, under the 
cars. Hence, it is possible to dispense with the mighty 
locomotive, that has to be made nearly as heavy as the 
whole train to secure a proper hold upon the track. 





Speed in Ocean Cabling 
PLANNING TO INCREASE IT New York TRIBUNE 

Soon after submarine telegraphy became a practical 
success it was discovered that the wire used for that 
purpose would not work as well as a land wire. With 
the best transatlantic cables only from twenty-five to 
thirty words a minute can be transmitted intelligibly ; 
on land lines the only limit is the skill of the operator 
or the speed of an automatic machine for transmitting, 
which latter often reaches two hundred or three hun- 
dred words a minute. The difficulty in cabling, long 
considered insurmountable, is due to the fact that an 
ocean wire has an insulating coat of gutta-percha; and 
this develops on its outer surface a certain amount of 
negative electricity, by induction, every time that posi- 
tive electricity is sent into the wire. The phenomenon 
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is the same as that witnessed on the outside of a Ley- 
den jar when the inner coating is charged. It may 
also be observed in an instrument called the condenser. 
Therein a number of metal plates are separated from 
each other by insulating material, and alternate ones 
are connected among themselves, and with a common 
wire. Fill up one set of plates from the positive pole 
of a battery or dynamo, and in the other an equal 
amount of negative electricity will be excited. The 
copper core of a cable, then, is not only a conductor, 
but, in combination with its coating, it is also a sort of 
reservoir or sponge. Hence, before any of the current 
put into it at one end can come out at the other, a cer- 
tain amount of electric energy must be consumed in 
the inductive process. Of course, this is done very 
quickly ; but it requires an appreciable length of time 
and wastes just so much current, and the longer the 
cable the greater the loss of time and current. Length 
increases the storage possibilities of this quasi Leyden 
jar. Unless the opening and closing of the circuit by 
the sender aresdone slowly enough, therefore, either no 
signals at all will be observed by the receiving opera- 
tor, or else they will be faint and indistinguishable. 

Now, if there could be devised a way to reduce the 
“electrostatic capacity” of the cable, less current would 
be absorbed and more would be delivered for effective 
use at the end of the line. Dr. M. I. Pupin, of Co- 
lumbia College, whose original investigations of electri- 
cal phenomena for the last two or three years have at- 
tracted wide attention, now proposes sucha method. He 
would introduce into the line, at frequent and regular in- 
tervals, these very instruments to which reference has just 
been made, namely, condensers. ‘The current sent into 
the first of these sections would not pass into the sec- 
ond, since the two sets of plates in the condenser would 
be insulated from each other. But a secondary current 
would be induced in the interposed instrument, and this 
would traverse the next section. Thus each portion of 
the line would act upon the one beyond it, so that elec- 
tric action would still be manifest at the terminus as if 
there were a continuous conductor. One result of this 
arrangement would be that the electrostatic capacity of 
the cable as a whole would be limited to that of any 
one of those sections, and hence reduced to almost 
nothing; and that energy-absorbing phenomenon of 
“line” induction would be avoided. The signaling 
service would be performed through the inductive ac- 
tion of the condensers proper, and these would pur- 
posely have ample capacity, greatly exceeding that of 
the wire sections. 

At each junction in the line a short side-track or 
shunt would be put in, and made to include an in- 
duction coil of enough resistance to refuse to take the 
main current so long as the condenser was in working 
order. But if the latter should break down, no other 
route would be open, and the current would then flow 
through the coil into the next section. In long-distance 
overland telephony, as well as in submarine telegraphy, 
trouble is now experienced from induction; and this 
puts a limit on the length of a line that can be success- 
fully operated. At present human speech is not now 
transmitted more than about one thousand miles. Dr. 
Pupin, however, believes that his invention removes that 
obstacle, and that it opens the way also to ocean tele- 
phony. By a simple adjustment of apparatus he thinks 
the same wire may be used for both telephones and 
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telegraphs. The cost of the appliances here mentioned 
introduces a commercial factor of such importance that 
the practical application of this idea to submarine wires 
may be deferred for a long time, perhaps, even though 
it be feasible electrically ; but technical publications of 
high standing regard with favor the suggestion of trying 
it in telephone service. Here, again, the question of 
expense will come in. Scientifically, however, the prin- 
ciple is admitted to be sound by so eminent an authority 
as Herbert Laws Webb, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

An essential feature of this system is the “tuning ” of 
the sections composing the line. In some beautiful ex- 
periments Dr. Pupin employed a circuit into which he 
had introduced a condenser and a self-induction coil. 
He then showed that such a circuit had a natural 
“period” of its own; that is, it would more easily 
transmit an alternating current of a particular fre- 
quency than one of any other frequency. If, though, 
he modified the capacity of his condenser, or the effect 
of his induction coil, the period could be changed, just 
as the tone of a piano or violin string could be varied 
by altering the tension. This, then, is what he means 
by “tuning ” an electric circuit, and, by carefully cal- 
culating the capacity of the condensers inserted in an 
ocean cable, the sections could be easily tuned as 
desired. Such adjustment would be necessary for either 
ocean telegraphy or overland telephony alone. 

The condensers for submarine use, says the originator 
of this system, would not be the large, box-like instru- 
ments seen in laboratories, but small cylinders, or rolls 
of ribbon-like plates, wound about the core. About 
twenty of them, arranged an inch or two apart along 
the wire-like beads, would, he says, give the required 
capacity. They need not have a cross-section greater 
than that of an ordinary cable. These groups ought to 
be introduced at intervals of several miles for Atlantic 
service, and Dr. Pupin thinks that such a cable might 
be constructed for only twice the cost of those now in 
use. On a longer line, say across the Pacific, it would 
be desirable to put in a proportionately larger number 
of groups of ribbon condensers. It has been said, at 
the beginning of this article, that with machines (such 
as the Wheatstone) 200 or 300 words a minute may be 
transmitted over land lines by telegraphy. On a short 
circuit (of a mile, for instance) such apparatus would 
transmit 600 words a minute, says J. C. Kurkel, one of 
the Western Union electricians in this city. Certain 
conditions, incident to a long line, make it desirable, if 
not necessary, to reduce the speed. To Chicago, 200 
words a minute is an average rate from New York; 
to St. Louis, 175; to Boston, perhaps 300 words might 
be sent. But Dr. Pupin thinks that his system would 
make it possible, both by land and sea, to transmit 500 
or 600 words a minute! As yet, however, no actual 
test has been made on long ocean cables. Dr. Pupin 
has also had in view, in devising this apparatus, the 
electric lighting of harbor buoys. Such buoys, when- 
ever tried, have been supplied with an alternating cur- 
rent through a cable resembling that employed for 
telegraphing across the Atlantic; and the difficulties 
incident to thus transmitting the electric fluid have 
threatened to render the whole idea impracticable. 
With a “ tuned” cable, though, the problem is solved. 
Hence, the principle of “resonance,” to employ another 
musical simile, here finds one more useful application. 





THE RIDE BY NIGHT: CARRYING THE MESSAGE* 


By Epwarp WILLIAM THOMSON 





Mr. Adam Baines is a little gray about the temples, 
but still looks so young that few could suppose him to 
have served in the Civil War. Indeed, he was in the 
army less than a year. How he went out of it he told 
me in some such words as these: 

An orderly from the direction of Meade’s headquar- 
ters galloped into our parade ground, and straight for 
the man on guard before the colonel’s tent. That was 
pretty late in the afternoon of a bright March day in 
1865, but the parade ground was all red mud with 
shallow pools. I remember well how the hind hoofs 
of the orderly’s galloper threw away great chunks of 
earth as he splashed diagonally across the open. 

His rider never slowed till he brought his horse to 
its haunches before the sentry. There he flung himself 
off instantly, caught up his sabre, and ran through the 
middle opening of the high screen of sapling pines 
stuck on end, side by side, all around the acre or so 
occupied by the officers’ quarters. 

The day, though sunny, was not warm, and nearly all 
the men of my regiment were in their huts when that 
galloping was heard. Then they hurried out like bees 
from rows of hives, ran up the lanes between the lines 
of huts, and collected. each company separately, on 
the parade ground opposite the officers’ quarters. 

You see we had a notion that the orderly had brought 
the word to break camp. For five months the Army of 
the Potomac had been in winter quarters, and for weeks 


nothing more exciting than vidette duty had broken the 


monotony of our brigade. We understood that Sheri- 
dan had received command of all Grant’s cavalry, but 
did not know but the orderly had rushed from Sheridan 
himself. Yet we awaited the man’s reappearance with 
intense curiosity. 

Soon, instead of the orderly, out ran our first lieuten- 
ant, a small, wiry, long-haired man, named Miller. He 
was in undress uniform—just a blouse and trousers— 
and bareheaded. ‘Though he wore low shoes, he dashed 
through mud and water toward us, in a great hurry. 

“Sergeant Kennedy, I want ten men at once— 
mounted,” Miller said. ‘‘ Choose the ten best able for 
a long ride, and give them the best horses in the com- 
pany. You understand—no matter whose the ten best 
horses are, give ’em to the ten best riders.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Kennedy. 

By this time half the company had started for the 
stables, for fully half considered themselves among the 
best riders. The lieutenant laughed at their eagerness. 

“Halt, boys!” he cried. ‘Sergeant, I’ll pick out 
four myself. Come yourself, and bring Corporal Crow- 
foot, Private Bader, and Private Absalom Gray.” 

I remained near Kennedy, for I was so young and 
green a soldier that I supposed I had no chance to go, 

“Hurry up! Parade as soon as possible. One 
day’s rations ; light marching order—no blankets—fetch 
overcoats and pouches,” said Miller, turning; “ and, in 
choosing your men, favor light-weights.” 

That was, no doubt, the remark which brought me in. 
I was lanky, light, bred among horses, and one of the 
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best in the regiment had fallen to my lot. 
wheeled, and his eye fell on me. 

“* Saddle up, Adam, boy; I guess you'll do.” 

Lieutenant Miller ran back to his quarters, his long 
hair flying wide. When he reappeared, fifteen minutes 
later, we were trotting along the parade ground to meet 
him. He was mounted, not on his own charger, but on 
the colonel’s famous thoroughbred bay. Then we knew 
a hard ride must be in prospect. 

‘‘ What! one of the boys?” cried Miller, as he saw 
me. ‘ He’s too young.” 

** He’s very light, sir; tough as hickory. 
he’ll do,” said Kennedy. 

“‘ Well, no time to change now. Followme! But, 
hang it, you’ve got your carbines! Oh, I forgot! Keep 
pistols only! Throw dewn your sabres and carbines— 
anywhere-—never mind the mud!” 

As we still hesitated to throw down our clean guns, 
he shouted: ‘ Down with them—anywhere! Now, 
boys, after me, by twos! Trot—gallop! ” 

Away we went, not a man jack of us knew for where 
or what. The colonel and officers, standing grouped 
before regimertal headquarters, volleyed a cheer at us. 
It was taken up by the whole regiment; it was taken 
up by the brigade; it was repeated by regiment after 
regiment of infantry as we galloped through the great 
camp toward the left front of the army. 

Red and brazen was the set of the sun. I remember 
it well, after we got clear of the forts, clear of the breast- 
works, clear of the reserves, down the long slope and 
across the wide ford of Grimthorpe’s Creek. 

The lieutenant led by ten yards or so. He had 
ordered each two to take as much distance from the 
other two in advance; but we rode so fast that the 
water from the heels of his horse and from the heels of 
each two splashed into the faces of the following men. 

‘ From the ford we loped up a hill apast the most 
advanced infantry pickets, who laughed and chaffed us, 
asking for locks of our hair, and if our mothers knew we 
were out, and promising to report our last words faith- 
fully to the folks at home. 

To this day I do not know precisely where we went, 
nor precisely what for. Soldiers are seldom informed of 
the meaning of their movements. 

What I do know is what we did while I was in the 
ride. As we were approaching dense pine woods the 
lieutenant turned in his saddle, slacked pace a little, and 
shouted, “ Boys, bunch up near me! ” 

He screwed round in his saddle so far that we could 
all see and hear, and said: 

** Boys, the order is to follow this road as fast as we 
can till our horses drop, or else the Johnnies drop us, or 
else we drop upon three brigades of our own infantry. 
I guess they’ve got astray somehow; but I don’t know 
myself what the trouble is. Our orders are plain. The 
brigades are supposed to be somewhere on this road. I 
guess we shall do a big thing if we reach those men to- 
night. All we’ve got to do is to ride and deliver this 
despatch to the general. You all understand?” 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir! Yes, sir!” 

“It’s necessary you all should. 


Kennedy 


I guess 


Hark, now! We 
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are not likely to strike the enemy in force, but we 
are likely to run up against small parties. Now, Ken- 
nedy, if they down me, you are to stop just long 
enough to grab the despatch from my breast; then 
away you go—always on the main road. If they 
down you after you’ve got the paper, the man who can 
grab it first is to take it and hurry forward; so on 
right to the last man. If they down him, and he’s got 
his senses when he falls, he’s to tear the paper up, and 
scatter it as widely as he can. You all understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir! Yes, sir!” 

“All right, then. String out again!” 

He touched the bay with the spur, and shot ahead. 

With the long rest of the winter our horses were in 
prime spirits, though mostly a little too fleshy for per- 
fect condition. I had cared well for my horse; he 
was fast and sound in wind and limb. I was certainly 
the lightest rider of the eleven. 

I was still thinking of the probability that I should 
get further on the way than any comrade except the 
lieutenant, or perhaps Crowfoot and Bader, whose 
horses were in great shape; I was thinking myself 
likely to win promotion before morning, when a cry 
came out of the darkness ahead. The words of the 
challenge I was not able to catch, but I heard Miller 
shout, ‘‘ Forward, boys!” 

We shook out more speed just as a rifle spat its long 
flash at us from about a hundred yards ahead. For one 
moment I plainly saw the Southerner’s figure. Kennedy 
reeled beside me, flung up his hands with a scream, and 
fell. His horse stopped at once. In a moment the 
lieutenant had ridden the sentry down. 

Then from the right side of the road a party, who 
must have been lying round the camp-fire that we faintly 
saw in among the pines, let fly at us. They had surely 
been surprised in their sleep. I clearly saw them as 
their guns flashed. © 

“Forward! Don’t shoot! Ride on!” shouted Mil- 
ler. ‘‘ Bushwhackers! Thank God, not mounted! Any 
of you make out horses with them ?” 

“No, sir! No, sir!” 

“Who yelled ? who went down?” 

“ Kennedy, sir,” I cried. 

“Too bad! Anyone else ?” 

“No, an.” 

‘* All safe ?” 

“I’m touched in my right arm; but it’s nothing,” I 
said. ‘The twinge was slight, and in the fleshy place in 
front of my shoulder. I could not make out that I was 
losing blood, and the pain was scarcely perceptible. 

“Good boy! Keep up, Adam!” called the lieuten- 
ant with a kind tone. I remember my delight that he 
spoke my front name. On we flew. 

Possibly the shots had been heard by the party half a 
mile further on, for they greeted us with a volley. A 
horse coughed hard and pitched down behind me. His 
rider yelled as he fell. Then two more shots came ; 
Crowfoot reeled in front of me, and somehow checked 
his horse. I saw him nomore. Next moment we were 
upon the group with our pistols. 

“Forward, men! Don’t stop to fight!” roared 
Miller, as he got clear. A rifle was fired so close to 
my head that the flame burned my back hair, and my 
ears rang for half an hour or more. My bay leaped 
high and dashed down a man. In a few seconds I was 
fairly out of the scrimmage. 


How many of my comrades had gone down I knew 
not, nor beside whom I was riding. Suddenly our 
horses plunged into a hole; his stumbled, the man 
pitched forward and was left behind. Then I heard a 
shot, the clatter of another falling horse, the angry yell 
of another thrown rider. 

On we went—the relics of us. Now we rushed out 
of the pine forest into broad moonlight, and I saw two 
riders between me and the lieutenant—one man almost 
at my shoulder and another galloping ten yards behind. 

Bader and Absalom Gray were nearest me. - Neither 
spoke a word till we struck upon a space of sandy road. 
Then I could hear, far behind the rear man, a sound of 
galloping on the hard highway. 

“They’re after us, lieutenant!” shouted Bader. 

“Many?” He slacked speed, and we listened. 

“‘ Only one,” cried Miller. ‘ He’s coming fast.” 

The pursuer gained so rapidly that we looked to our 
pistols again. Then Absalom Gray cried: 

It’s only a horse! ” 

In a few moments the great gray of fallen Corporal 
Crowfoot overtook us, went ahead, and slacked speed 
by the lieutenant. 

“Good! He’ll be fresh when the rest go down!” 
shouted Miller. ‘Let the last man mount the gray!” 

Suddenly the hoofs of Crowfoot’s gray and the lieu- 
tenant’s bay thundered upon a plank road whose hollow 
noise, when we all reached it, should have been heard 
afar. It took us through wide orchard lands into a low- 
lying mist by the banks of a great marsh, till we passed 
through that fog, strode heavily up a slope, and saw the 
shimmer of roofs under the moon. Straight through 
the main street we pounded along. 

Whether it was wholly deserted I know not, but not 
a human being was in the streets, nor any face visible at 
the black windows. Not even a dog barked. I noticed 
no living thing except some turkeys roosting on a fence 
and a white cat that sprang upon the pillar of a gateway 
and thence to a tree. 

Some of the houses seemed to have been ruined by a 
cannonade. I suppose it was one of the places almost 
destroyed in Willoughby’s recent raid. Here we thun- 
dered, expecting ambush and conflict every moment, 
while the loneliness of the street imposed on me such 
a sense as might come of galloping through a long 
cemetery of the dead. 

Out of the village we went off the planks, again upon 
sand. I began to suspect that I was losing a great deal 
of blood. My brain was on fire with whirling thoughts 
and wonder where all was to end. Out of this daze I 
came, in amazement to find that we were quickly over- 
taking our lieutenant’s thoroughbred. Had he been hit 
in the fray and bled to weakness? I only know that, 
still galloping while we gained, the famous horse lurched 
forward, almost turned a somersault, and fell on his 
rider. ‘ Stop—the paper!” shouted Bader. 

We drew rein, turned, dismounted, and found Mil- 
ler’s left leg under the big bay’s shoulder. The horse 
was quite dead, the rider’s long hair lay on the sand; 
his face was white under the moon! 

We stopped long enough to extricate him, and he 
came to his senses just as we made out that his left leg 
was broken. 

“ Forward!” he groaned. ‘ What in thunder are 
you stopped for? Oh, the despatch! Here! away 
you go! Good-bye.” 
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In attending to Miller we had forgotten the rider 
who had been long gradually dropping behind. Now, 
as we galloped away—Bader, Absalom Gray, myself 
and Crowfoot’s riderless horse—I looked behind for 
that comrade, but he was not to be seen or heard. 
We three were left of the eleven. 

From the loss of so many comrades the importance 
of our mission seemed huge. With the speed, the noise, 
the deaths, the strangeness of the gallop through that 
forsaken village, the wonder how all would end, the in- 
creasing belief that thousands of lives depended on our 
success, and the longing to win, my brain was wild. 

A raging desire to be first held me, and I galloped as 
if in a dream. 

Bader led; the riderless gray thundered beside him ; 
Absalom rode stirrup to stirrup with me; he was a vet- 
eran of the old war. Where it was that his sorrel 
rolled over I do not remember at all, though I perfectly 
remember how Absalom sprang up, staggered, shouted, 
“My foot is sprained!” and fell as I turned to look at 
him and went racing on. 

Then I heard above the sound of our hoofs the voice 
of the veteran of war. Down as he was, his spirit was 
unbroken. In the favorite song of the army his voice 
rose clear and gay and piercing: 


‘¢ Hurrah for the Union ! 
Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom !” 


We turned our heads and cheered him as we flew, for 
there was something indescribably inspiriting in the 
gallant and cheerful lilt of the fallen man. It was as if 


he flung us, from the grief of defeat, a soul unconquer- 
able; and I felt the life in me strengthened by the tone. 


Old Bader and I for it! He led by a hundred yards, 
and Crowfoot’s gray kept his stride. Was I gaining on 
them? How was it that I could see his figure outlined 
more clearly against the horizon? Surely dawn was 
not coming on! 

No; I looked round on a world of naked peach 
orchards, and cornfields ragged with last year’s stalks, 
all dimly lit by a moon that showed far from midnight; 
and that faint light on the horizon was not in the east 
but in the west. The truth flashed on me—I was look- 
ing at such an illumination of the sky as would be caused 
by the camp-fires of an army. 

‘‘ The missing brigade!” I shouted. 

‘“‘Or a Southern division!” Bader cried. 
on!” 

“Come on!” I was certainly gaining on him, but 
very slowly. Before the nose of my bay was beyond 
the tail of his roan, the wide illuminations had become 
more distinct ; and still not a vidette, nor a picket, nor 
a sound of the proximity of an army. 

Bader and I now rode side by side, and Crowfoot’s 
gray easily kept the pace. My horse was in plain dis- 
tress, but Bader’s was nearly done. 

“Take the paper, Adam,” he said; “my roan won't 
go much farther. Good-bye, youngster. Away you 
go!” and I drew now quickly ahead. 

Still Bader rode on behind me. In a few minutes 
he was considerably behind. Perhaps the sense of 
being alone increased my feeling of weakness. Was I 
going to reel out of the saddle? Had I lost so much 
blood as that ? Still I could hear Bader riding on. I 
turned to look at him. Already he was scarcely visi- 


“¢ Come 


ble. Soon he dropped out of sight; but still I heard 
the laborious pounding of his desperate horse. 

My bay was gasping horribly. How far was that 
faintly yellow sky ahead? It might be two, it might 
be five miles. Were Union or Southern soldiers beneath 
it? Could it be conceived that no troops of the enemy 
were between me and it ? 

Never mind; my orders were clear. I rode straight 
on, and I was still riding straight on, marking no in- 
crease in the distress of my bay, when he stopped as if 
shot, staggered, fell on his knees, tried to rise, relled to 
his side, groaned, and lay. 

I was so weak I could not clear myself. I remem- 
ber my right spur catching in my saddle-cloth as I tried 
to free my foot; then I pitched forward and fell. 

Not yet senseless, I clutched at my breast for the 
despatch, meaning to tear it to pieces; but there my 
brain failed, and in full view of the goal of the night I 
lay unconscious. 

When I came to, I rose on my left elbow, and looked 
around. Near my feet my poor bay lay, stone dead. 

Crowfoot’s gray!—where was Crowfoot’s gray? It 
flashed on me that I might mount the fresh horse and 
ride on. But where was the gray? 

As I peered round I heard faintly the sound of a 
galloper. Was he coming my way? No; faintly and 
more faintly I heard the hoofs. 

Had the gray gone on then, without the despatch ? 
I clutched at my breast. My coat was unbuttoned— 
the paper was gone! 

Well, sir, I cheered. My God! but it was comfort- 
ing to hear those far-away hoofs, and know that 
Bader must have come up, taken the papers, and 
mounted Crowfoot’s gray, still good for a ten-mile 
ride! The despatch was gone forward; we had not 
all fallen in vain; maybe the brigades would be saved! 

How purely the stars shone! When I stifled my 
groaning they seemed to tell me of a great peace to 
come. How still was the night! and I thought of the 
silence of the multitudes who had died for the Union. 

Now the galloping had quite died away. There 
was not a sound; a slight breeze blew, but there were 
no leaves to rustle. I put my head down on the neck 
of my dead horse. Extreme fatigue was benumbing 
the pain of my now swelling arm; perhaps sleep was 
near—perhaps I was swooning. 

But a sound came that somewhat revived me. Far, 
low, joyful, it crept on the air. I sat up, wide awake. 
The sound, at first faint, died as the little breeze fell, 
then grew in the lull, and came ever more clearly as 
the wind arose. It was a sound never to be forgotten 
—the sound of the distant cheering of thousands 
of men. 

Then I knew that Bader had galloped into the 
Union lines, delivered the despatch, and told a story 
which had quickly passed through wakeful brigades. 

Bader I never saw again, nor Lieutenant Miller, nor 
any man with whom I rode that night. When I came 
to my senses I was in hospital at City Point. Thence I 
went home invalided. 

No surgeon, no nurse, no soldier at the hospital could 
tell me of my regiment, or how or why I was where I 
was. All they could tell me was that Richmond was 
taken, the army far away in pursuit of Lee, and a rumor 
flying that the great commander of the South had sur- 
rendered near Appomattox Court House. 
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The Mastery through Labor—Nothing that is of 
real worth can be achieved without courageous working. 
Man owes his growth chiefly to that active striving of 
the will, that encounter with difficulty, which we call 
effort; and it is astonishing to find how often results 
apparently impracticable are thus made _ possible.— 
Samuel Smiles. 

The Deathlessness of Action—All things are engaged 
in writing their history. Every act of man inscribes 
itself in the memories of his fellows, and in his own 
manners and face. ‘The air is full of sounds; the sky, 
of tokens ; the ground is all memoranda and signatures, 
and every object covered with hints which speak to the 
intelligent.—Goethe. 


Unending Progress—I believe in Eternal Progression ; 
I believe in a God, a beauty and perfection to which I 
am to strive all my life for assimilation—Margaret 
Fuller. 


The Pang of Restrained Activity—Every man has 
experienced how feelings which end in themselves, and 
do not express themselves in action, leave the heart de- 
bilitated. We get feeble and sickly in character when 
we feel keenly and cannot do the thing we feel.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


Our Life in the Present—Enjoy the blessings of this 
day, if God sends them; and the evils of it bear patiently 
and sweetly ; for this day is only ours, we are dead to 
yesterday, and we are not yet born to the morrow.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The Battle for the True—The thistle that grows in 
thy path, dig it out that a blade of useful grass, a drop 
of nourishing milk, may grow there instead. The waste 
cotton shrub, gather its waste white down, spin it, weave 
it, that, in place of idle litter, there may be folded webs, 
and the naked skin of man be covered. But, above all, 
where thou findest Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute-minded- 
ness—attack it, I say; smite it wisely, unweariedly, and 
rest not while thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite 
in the name of God! The highest God, as I understand 
it, does audibly so command thee.—Thomas Carlyle. 


The Regeneration of Remorse—Every time a man 
bethinks himself that he is not walking in the light, that 
he has been forgetting himself and must repent, that he 
has been asleep and must awake, that he has been let- 
ting his garments trail and must gird up the loins of his 
mind—every time this takes place there is a resurrection 
in the world.—George MacDonald. 


The Gift of Responsibility—Thank God every morn- 
ing when you get up that you have something to do that 
day which must be done, whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, will 
breed in you temperance and self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know.—Charles Kingsley. 


Putting the Soul into Trifles—Let us remember that 
greatness of action depends on two other kinds of great- 
ness; on our appreciation of the greatness of the occa- 
sion when it can be done. It has been well said, by an 
~ * Selected from A Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway. F. A. Stokes. 









eminent French writer, that the true calling of a Chris- 
tian is not to do extraordinary things, but to do ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way. ‘The most trivial tasks 
can be accomplished in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, 
which overrides and puts aside all petty, paltry feelings, 
and which elevates all little things.—Dean Stanley. 


The Genius for Loving—The thing which makes one 
man greater than another, the quality by which we 
ought to measure greatness, is a man’s capacity for lov- 
ing.—Sir Arthur Helps. 

The Consciousness of Possibility—My idea is this : 
ever onward. If God had intended that man should 
go backward, he would have given him an eye in the 
back of his head. Let us look always toward the dawn, 
the blossom-time, the hour of new birth.—Victor Hugo. 


The Mystery of Moral Growth—Always the unseen 
will be more than the seen; always the unknown will 
encompass and interfuse the known; always we must 
walk by faith more than by sight. The higher we as- 
pire and reach, the further will the ideal recede; the 
purer and truer we become, the more commanding will 
be our sense of right, and the more sweet and strong 
will be the attractions of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


The Overruling for Good—If we have something to 
remember which turned out well, it heartens us up 
against disappointment afterward. And the more we 
have seen and known, the less we decide what is a dis- 
appointment. Ifa bird of the air carries away the seed 
we have sown, it will maybe drop it somewhere else. I 
am beginning to see these things now, when it’s nearly 
too late.—Edmund Garrett. 


Prophetic Longings of the Soul—The human soul is 
like a bird born in a cage. Nothing can deprive it of 
its natural longings, or obliterate the mysterious remem- 
brance of its heritage.—Epes Sargent. 


The Man is His Thoughts—It seems to me that our 
thoughts are a more true measure of ourselves than our 
actions are... . The contradiction which too often 
exists between our outward actions and our inward in- 
tentions is only to be detected in the realm of our 
thoughts, whither none but God can penetrate. . . . In 
like manner an impulse will sometimes show more of 
our real character than what we do after deliberation. 
—Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 


True Greatness Always Intrinsic—True greatness is 
in the character, never in the circumstances. No mat- 
ter about wearing a crown, make sure that you have a 
head worthy of wearing a crown. No matter about the 
purple, make sure that you have a heart worthy of the 
purple. No matter about a throne to sit on, make sure 
that your life is regal in its own intrinsic character— 
that men will recognize the king in you, though you 
toil in the field or mine or serve in the lowliest place. 
—Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


The Revelation of Self.—If you enable yourselves to 
distinguish, by the truth of your own lives, what is true 
in those of other men, you will perceive that all good 
has its origin in good, never in evil.—John Ruskin. 
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The Parts That Do Not Grow Old 
THE BRAIN AND THE HEART.... MEDICAL RECORDER 

In his work on the senile heart, Dr. Balfour tells us 
that there are two parts of the human organism which, 
if wisely used, ‘‘ largely escape senile failure.” These 
two are the brain and the heart. Persons who think 
have often wondered why brain-workers, great statesmen 
and others, should continue to work with almost unim- 
paired mental activity and energy up to the period when 
most of the organs and functions of the body are in a 
condition of advanced senile decay. There is a physio- 
logical reason for this, and Dr. Balfour tells us what it 
is. The normal brain, he affirms, “ remains vigorous to 
the last,” and that “ because its nutrition is especially 
provided for.” About middle life, or a little later, the 
general arteries of the body begin to lose their elasticity 
and to slowly but surely dilate. They become, therefore, 
much less efficient carriers of the nutrient blood to the 
capillary areas. But this is not the case with the inter- 
nal carotids, which supply the capillary areas of the 
brain. On the contrary, these large vessels ‘ continue 
to retain their pristine elasticity, so that the blood-pres- 
sure remains normally higher than within the capillary 
area of any other organ of the body. The cerebral 
blood-paths being thus kept open, the brain tissue is kept 
better nourished than the other tissues of the body. 





Metals Worth More Than Gold 


COMPARATIVELY RARE MINERALS..NEW YORK HERALD 


Just now there is no metal so generally esteemed as is © 


gold, but there are a variety of metals more precious, 
reckoned in dollars and cents, although their intrinsic 
worth is vastly less. The most expensive of these 
superior metals is an obscure one, unknown to fame, by 
name gallium. It belongs to the same group as does 
tin, and is worth exactly ten times what gold is worth 
per ounce. It is not used to any extent for any purpose, 
and it is secured by the deposit caused in certain chemical 
operations, primarily for other purposes. Gold is worth 
$20 per ounce, gallium $200. 

Thurium closely resembles pallodium, but while the 
latter is worth only $8 per ounce, its twin, thurium, is 
sold for $160 per ounce. 

Vanadium comes in a black powder, and is one of the 
hardest of metals to melt. It is of little use in associa- 
tion with other metals, because cheaper metals secure 
the same results that its use would give. Its price is $48 
per ounce. 

Most of these metals are shown in powder form, 
because they are obtained in that form. It is difficult 
often to obtain them in globules, because they decom- 
pose very quickly when exposed to the air. If kept in 
lump they are usually preserved in kerosene. 

Germanium, closely resembling tin as it does, is, 
nevertheless, worth $95 per ounce, and is one of the 
most expensive metals used to any extent. 

Rubidium is of a greenish gray appearance, and comes 
as a powder. Its value is $88 per ounce. 

Beryllium, which resembles lead, is worth $80 per 
ounce. 

Santatum is a gray mass, very much like rubidium. 
Its value is $80 per ounce, although at wholesale it 





would be a trifle cheaper. One can hardly speak of 
these metals as merchandise, however, as they are rarely 
sold save as specimens or for unusual experiments. 

Calcium, is, of course, well known. It comes in a 
white powder, and is more readily melted than many of 
the others. It belongs to the aluminum family, and is 
worth $80 per ounce. 

Indium is very dark, globular, and it, too, is kept in 
kerosene. It is worth $72 per ounce. 

Didymium, when collected, is a light gray or dove 
color, When melted it is one of the whitish gray 
metals. It is worth $72 per ounce. 

Lithium also is kept under kerosene to prevent oxi- 
dation, since from contact with the air it at once be- 
comes an oxide and is wasted. In appearance it is a 
black mass, and it is so light that its specific gravity is 
only about 76. Its value is $64 per ounce. 

Erbium is much like cerium, of a bluish gray color, 
but when melted in globules its real color is gray. It, 
too, belongs to the aluminum group, and is worth $62 
per ounce. 

Ruthenium is a black powder in appearance and ex- 
ceedingly difficult to melt. It is worth $44 per ounce. 

Cerium is a brownish green mass in appearance, but 
in reality it isa white metal belonging to the aluminum 
family. Its value is $40 per ounce. 

Strontium is kept in kerosene to prevent oxidation. 
It is dark gray in color before melting, but after it is 
light gray. Its price is $40 per ounce. 

Rhodium is another metal which it is very difficult to 


melt. It is a dark metal, very little used, because it is 
next to impossible to absorb it. Its value is $40 per 
ounce. 


Zirconium comes in flat, thin, grayish blue crystals 
and is worth $40 per ounce. 

Barium is keptin kerosene. In color it is silver-white, 
and its price is $32 per ounce. 

Borium comes in fine, grayish block crystals, and is 
very hard. The crystals much resemble emery in ap- 
pearance, but borium will dissolve in hot aluminum, 
while other metals of the same hardness will not. It is 
worth $25 per ounce. 

It should be said in reference to many of the costly 
metals that the reason they are so difficult to melt or to 
combine with other metals is that they oxidize so 
quickly when exposed to air that in being placed in a 
crucible great care must be used, and the chemical com- 
binations necessary to secure safety are not easy. 





The Color of the Sea 
ROBERT M. Brown......- ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

To the eye capable of distinguishing the finest shades 
of color, the sea presents aspects of varied and ever- 
changing beauty. The myriad phases of the tints it as- 
sumes under every condition of light, atmosphere, and 
sky, in every part of the globe, whether far from land or 
close in-shore, and in every state of purity or impurity 
of its waters, make demands on the vocabulary of color 
which can be adequately met only by a master of the 
art of word-painting. It is sufficient to refer to the pas- 
sages so lavishly scattered throughout the sea stories of 
Clark Russell, in which he describes, with the pas- 
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sion of a lover and the art of a connoisseur, the mar- 
velous color harmonies arising from the play of light 
and wave. <A small quantity of pure 6ea-water placed 
in a glass appears entirely colorless, and as transparent 
as the clearest spring-water. A convenient method of 
observing the color of larger quantities is to sink white 
objects in the sea, and note the tints they assume in the 
course of their descent. At first they appear greenish, 
then the green acquires a bluish tinge, and finally all 
color disappears, and they are entirely lost to view in the 
depths. Another way is to pass a beam of sunlight 
through a long tube filled with sea-water and blackened 
inside to prevent subsidiary reflections. Such a beam is 
colored a splendid blue-green by passing through the 
water, and the blue becomes purer as the depth of water 
increases. Blue is accordingly the natural color of pure 
sea-water of great depth, and this is recognized in the 
sailors’ expression “blue water,” applied to the open 
ocean—the real deep sea. In some deep seas the blue 
is intensified to a brilliant ultramarine, as in the Medi- 
terranean, where this shade prevails not only in bright 
sunshine, but even with a slightly veiled sky, so that it is 
not merely the blue of the sky mirrored in the waters, 
but the peculiar color of the sea itself. 

It has been supposed that when the water is otherwise 
of normal purity, the depthof the blue depends upon its 
saltness. In salt-works the brine becomes of a deeper 
blue the longer evaporation is continued ; and the deep 
azure of the Mediterranean, the Gulf Stream, and the 
ocean in the regions of the Trade Winds is attributed to 
the greater density of the water owing to the increased 
evaporation. In the Indian Ocean the color is so in- 
tense that it has been poetically named the “ Black 
Waters.” It is doubtful, however, whether this is more 
than an unimportant factor in the production of the 
variety of ocean colors. There is certainly not much 
difference between the fundamental colors of all the 
great oceans away from the land, but the concurrence 
of many observers in the general terms in which they 
describe each ocean appears to preclude the likelihood 
of these being mere variations of nomenclature, depend- 
ing on the idiosyncrasies of travellers. The Polar Seas 
are generally described as having the ordinary blue color 
of the deep sea, or marine blue, though extensive regions 
have a green tint. The hue of the equinoctial regions 
of the Atlantic is usually termed a vivid azure, and that 
of the Pacific a deep indigo blue. The term “ celestial 
blue” seems of common consent to be reserved for the 
Mediterranean, and is for the most part accompanied 
by enthusiastic expressions of admiration of its splendor. 

In all seas special and temporary variations of color- 
ation are caused by reflection from the sky, according 
as it is clear or dark, and according to the height, 
distribution, and thickness of the clouds. The winds, 
too, have their effect. The azure of the Mediter- 
ranean with a clear sky and fine weather changes in 
tone when the sea is agitated, and, as the agitation in- 
creases, becomes darker and darker, while with bad 
weather and a completely overcast sky its tint passes to 
asombre green. The direction of the wind has also 
some influence on the particular shade assumed by the 
waters. In some cases the action of the wind imparts 
to the sea a perfectly livid aspect, and occasionally the 
greenish blue may turn to a brownish hue. When the 
sea is tossed into billows which are viewed in a suitable 
direction, a considerable quantity of light is transmitted 


to the eye by the crests of the waves, which act as 
prisms, and this transmitted light, which is always green- 
ish in hue, is generally sufficient. to add more or less 
green to the reflected blue. The most remarkable play 
of vivid color occurs at sunset, when the surface is 
illuminated with countless shades of purple and emerald. 
All these temporary phases of color which are effected 
by the sun, clouds, and wind, are deceptive, as was long 
ago pointed out by Arago. Any particular portion of 
the deep sea is always in reality the same color, and by 
using a dark tube reaching close to the surface of the 
water, the lateral rays reaching the eye by reflection are 
cut off, and this permanent color may be observed, 
whatever may be the position of the sun and clouds, or 
the state of the sky and the waves. 

The darker or lighter pure blue of the deep sea 
almost always gives place to a more or less pronounced 
green on approaching the shore. This change usually 
begins to operate somewhere about fifteen miles from 
the shore, and shallow seas, or gulfs and arms of the 
sea, never attain the inky indigo hues of open ocean. 
As the depth diminishes, the color and nature of the 
bottom begin to show their influence. When the 
bottom consists of fine white sand, or—as is frequently 
the case in tropical regions—of white coral reefs, the 
water assumes an apple-green tinge, while yellow sand 
and coral produce a dark green tint. When the ground 
is largely composed of mud, the color may become 
olive, blue-green, or grayish, and in such cases the 
agitation of a storm, by stirring up the sediment, causes 
a greenish gray or brownish hue, according to the color 
of the mud. The presence of dark rocks or ground is 
shown by a darkening of the prevailing shades. These 
local influences are decided and constant in their 
effects on the coloration of shallow waters. Beautiful 
light effects are observed where a strongly reflecting 
bottom sends back the light to the eye through espe- 
cially clear water, and similar effects have been ob- 
tained artificially in the Mediterranean by sinking, per- 
pendicularly, a long blackened tube, provided with a 
mirror at the lower end, which reflects upwards through 
the tube the light passing through the water, producing 
blue colors of indescribable splendor. Such color in- 
dications of shallow water are of importance to the 
mariner, who is warned of the presence of reefs, banks 
or shoals. 

The prevailing blue color of the great body of the 
sea is a consequence of the physical laws which govern 
absorption of light by different liquids. A liquid which 
appears purple by transmitted light does so by virtue 
of the power it possesses of selecting from the original 
white light falling on it, which is made up of all the 
colors of the solar spectrum, the yellow and the green, 
which it entirely absorbs, allowing free passage to the 
red and blue, which by this mixture produce purple. 
Similarly a blue liquid absorbs all the colors, with the 
exception of blue, while in this case, as well as in that 
of the purple, if the layers of liquid through which the 
light has to pass are sufficiently thick, all colors will 
disappear, and both appear black. Of the three kinds 
of radiant energy of which the solar spectrum is com- 
posed—heat, light, and chemical—the invisible heat 
rays, which extend beyond the red end of the visible 
spectrum, are most energetically attacked by water, 
and do not penetrate beyond the surface layers, where 
their energy is expended in evaporating the water. 
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The absorptive action of the water, as the solar rays 
penetrate further, causes a progressive enfeeblement of 
the entire spectrum, and the various colors are cut 
out successively, proceeding from the red, which first 
disappears, onwards through the orange, yellow, and 
green, blue persisting longest, and if the water is deep 
enough, the blue itself at last disappears, and with it 
the last vestige of light, so that the water appears as 
black as ink, though, as with ink itself, there may be a 
feeble light reflected from the surface. Hence, the 
very dark tint of the usually pure water of the depths of 
mid-ocean. In the same way the purest ice, which is 
found under the moraines of glaziers, where it is most 
compact and free from air-bubbles, which elsewhere 
break up the light, absorbs light so completely that it 
appears of a pitchy blackness. As water vapor has 
the same selective power of absorbing light as water 
itself, the blue of distant hills is due to the water vapor 
present in the atmosphere, and is darker as the pro- 
portion of water vapor increases. 

The dark indigo tints of the ocean are intimately 
associated with the purity of its waters, and the pres- 
ence of suspended matters modifies the colors in a 
marked degree. As the shore is approached, the water 
contains more or less detritus, worn off the land by 
the incessant grinding of the sea itself, or carried down 
by rivers, and these impurities impart to the water 
varied shades of green, according to the proportion 
in which they are present. Professor Tyndall, during 


a voyage home from Algiers, examined the subject 
thoroughly, bottling samples of sea-water of all shades 
of color, which he afterwards examined in his labora- 
tory by the aid of a beam of light. Absolutely pure 


water, entirely free from matter in suspension, has no 
dispersive action on light, and the path of a ray sent 
through it is quite invisible, but the presence of im- 
purities, even in infinitesimal quantity, is immediately 
manifested by the scattering of the light to which it 
gives rise, after the same principle on which the motes 
in a sunbeam show its path. Examination of the 
samples proved unmistakably that a most precise rela- 
tion exists between the proportion of impurities present 
and the resulting tint of the water. Much suspended 
matter produces a greenish yellow, and with each 
diminution in the proportion of impurities the ‘green 
becomes purer and more brilliant, while blue is always 
characterized by a marked increase in purity. It 
would, in fact, require very little trouble to produce a 
scheme of color, according to which, by mere eye in- 
spection, it would be possible to decide as to the purity 
of any particular part of the sea. 

Professor Tyndall found that the action of suspended 
matter in affecting the color of the water may be 
efficiently demonstrated by the simple expedient of sink- 
ing a white plate by a line. The color of such an ob- 
ject is invariably green, but a green which deepens 
gradually as it sinks, and at the greatest depth at 
which it can be observed, even in water of the purest 
indigo-blue, its hue never passes beyond blue-green, 
and it is easy to imagine that if such a plate were 
ground to powder, and diffused through the water, 
each individual particle would act in the same way. 
The colors of pure ocean water, and the varying shades 
observed where impurities are met with, are still further 
diversified by the coloring effects of the enormous mul- 
titudes of various forms of organized life which some- 


times mask the natural color of the surface of the sea, 
and tinge extensive areas with remarkable colors. 
Red appears to be most frequently met with. In the 
southern parts of the Red Sea, and in the Arabian 
Gulf, large areas are colored blood-red by microscopic 
animalcula, and in the Indian Ocean similar forms of 
life cause, in addition to red, milk-white or yellow 
spots of great extent, the appearance of which is fre- 
quently alarming to the ignorant sailor. Off the Guinea 
coast ships sometimes appear to float in milk. Exten- 
sive red streaks are also known to occur in the South 
Atlantic and South Pacific, which are caused by hosts 
of small red crustacea. The “ Vermilion Sea” off Cali- 
fornia owes its brilliant color to infusoria. Areas col- 
ored green have been noted, especially in the Arctic 
regions, which are due to myriads of diatoms, and in 
some portions of the Antarctic seas diatoms of rusty 
color make the water a dirty brown. Other forms of 
life are capable, in special circumstances, of altering 
the appearance of considerable portions of the surface 
of the sea. The most beautiful and remarkable of all 
these phenomena is the phosphorescence of the sea, 
which is sometimes noticed on a small scale off our 
own coasts, and is scarcely ever absent from tropical 
waters, where it affords a spectacle by night the weird 
beauty of which baffles description. Small medusz are 
the principal instruments in its production, and asci- 
dians, crustacea, and, in fact, most pelagic animals, 
assist in some degree. 





How an Electric Librarian Works 
Books HANDLED BY MACHINERY..ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
There are many remarkable things about the new 
Boston Library, of which the most novel is the method 
of conveying the books between the main desk and the 
bookcases on the various floors. It was early in the 
work of building the library that the problem of book 
transportation presented itself for solution. In the old 
library, now vacated, a score or more boys were em- 
ployed, their duty being to run to all parts of the 
building for the books required. Under the new order 
of things about five times more work would have to be 
done, which meant an army of boys, each one of whom 
might have to tramp from eight to ten miles every day. 
The impossibility, therefore, of continuing such a sys- 
tem was realized, and a change decided upon. 
A local company was called upon to design and con- 


' struct a mechanical system suited to the requirements 


of the service. They had no data to go by, and so 
had to devise something entirely new, by means of 
which the attendants would be able to secure a book 
from any part of the vast building, with its five acres 
of book shelves and that with a minimum of time and 
labor. They designed a system by which an attendant 
on the floor has only to pick out the book wanted, put 
it in a railway car with a cable attachment, push it off 
the side switch to the main line, from whence it runs 
round at the rate of five hundred feet a minute to a 
special elevator, which drops automatically, as soon as 
the car is in position, down to the delivery-room, waits till 
the empty car rolls back, and then delivers it on a return 
track to the switch it started from. For the accommo- 
dation of the hundreds of thousands of volumes there 
are six stories or stacks, as they are technically called, 
of books. According to this arrangement, the delivery- 
room, which opens on to the main reading-room, 
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although on the second-floor front, occupies a position 
between the fourth and fifth stacks. ‘ 

The aim of the designers was to focus all the books 
toward this one place, and, as a first step, they con- 
structed an elevator well, long and narrow. This 
pierced the entire building, from basement to roof, run- 
ning by the stacks and delivery-room. In this way 
they set up shafts for three elevators, one for each 
stack. The delivery-room being between the fifth and 
sixth stacks, two distinct elevator motions had to be 
provided for, the one from the fifth and sixth stacks 
going down, while the ones from the first, second, third 
and fourth went up to the room. In the basement the 
ten-horse power motor has been installed to haul the 
elevators, which it does very satisfactorily. Then there 
had to be constructed a railway around the building. A 
miniature track with an eight-inch gauge, and following 
the lines of the interior courtyard, was built. The cars 
are made of wire, and travel five hundred feet a min- 
ute, with ten to thirty pounds’ weight of books in them. 
At certain points are switches working automatically, by 
means of which the cars are diverted to whatever part 
of the building or different floors they may be required. 
There are eighteen stations along the track, so arranged 
that certain cars stop at their own assigned depots and 
at no other. The same company constructed the pneu- 
matic-tube system, by means of which cards, tickets 
and other messages are dispatched to any desired point 
and returned by the same route. This apparatus is 
operated by the same motor. 





The Value of a Vacuum 

FORTUNES MADE FROM NOTHING...... GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Making money out of nothing! The notion is attrac- 
tive. Many millions of dollars in this country are in- 
vested in patents depending upon a vacuum, which is 
less than what most people call nothing. These inven- 
tions cover a great variety of* industries, such as pre- 
serving foods, tanning, fermenting, bleaching, harden- 
ing stone, and making woods imperishable. Some of 
them actually relate to the keeping of corpses and the 
manufacture of mortuary memorials. The history of 
the vacuum in the United States Patent Office is an in- 
teresting one, dating back to 1833, in which year George 
H. Richards took out exclusive rights in a process for 
preparing leather in a chamber exhausted of air. Many 
valuable extracts are got from various substances by 
evaporation in vacuo at a temperature below 212°, the 
object being to avoid injuring the product by too great 
heat. This method is applied in obtaining flavors for 
syrups dispensed at soda-water fountains. It also serves 
in making extracts from malt and hops and from coffee. 
The fact is well known that firms engaged in the busi- 
ness of roasting coffee for market commonly deprive the 
beans of their volatile flavoring essence and sell the lat- 
ter separately. An honest coffee-roaster returns this 
essence to the beans. Much of it passes off during the 
ordinary cooking process, and thus it happens that at 
times the streets in the neighborhood of a grocery store 
are fragrant with the odor of coffee. It is agreeable to 
the nostrils, but very wasteful. A properly constructed 
roasting machine saves and condenses the precious 
vapor. 

There was once a firm of bakers in London that hit 
upon a very novel expedient. The process of bread- 
making depends upon a fermentation which develops 


alcohol. This alcohol passes off in vapor from the 
ovens under ordinary circumstances. The concern in 
question devised a method by which it could be saved, 
the vapor being passed into a condenser. Unfortu- 
nately, rival bakers took a notion to advertise as widely 
as possible that their bread was sold “ with all the gin 
in it.” As a result, the enterprising establishment lost 
its trade and was ruined. To assist the process of fer- 
mentation methods have been contrived for partly 
baking bread in vacuo. Bakers, by-the-way, use great 
quantities of egg-meats dried in vacuum pans. ‘The 
eggs are broken into the pans, the whites and yolks 
being separated. They are then evaporated to absolute 


- dryness, after which they are scraped from the pans and 


granulated by grinding. The product looks very much 
like sawdust; it is comparatively cheap and will keep 
good for many months, taking the place of fresh eggs 
when the latter are scarce and dear. It is prepared on 
a considerable scale in St. Louis. A similar process is. 
employed in the manufacture of so-called “ egg albu- 
men,” which is said to be composed largely of the 
whites of the eggs of wild fowl. It looks like a fine 
quality of glue, and costs fifty-five cents a pound, being 
utilized by bakers and for glazing prints. 

Several processes have been patented for preserving 
eggs in their shells by means of the vacuum. One 
method is to place them in a chamber, which is then 
exhausted of air. The air, containing the germ of de- 
composition, is thus drawn out of the eggs, and carbolic 
acid -gas is forced into the receiver to take the place of 
it. The eggs are taken out and covered with a varnish 
to prevent the air getting into them again. A variation 
on this idea is to introduce into the receiver melted 
paraffine, which fills the pores of the shells. By far the 
most useful application of the vacuum has been for the 
preservation of wood. Scores of patents in this line 
have been granted. So far back as the year 1837 Au- 
gust Gotthilff, of New York, secured éxclusive rights in 
a process for “ protecting timber from destruction by 
worms, dry rot, and other causes of spontaneous decay.” 
His idea was to exhaust the air from the wood, and fill 
up the pores with coal tar and turpentine. In this 
direction a great industry has since grown up. At Wil- 
mington, N. C., piles and railway timbers for the entire 
South are impregnated with preservative substances. 
Railway ties are commonly treated in this manner, while 
metallic solutions are employed to defend bridges 
against the depredations of the devouring shipworm or 
teredo. 

Wood is artificially colored by using the vacuum to 
withdraw its fluid juices, the place of which is filled 
with solutions containing pigments. In this manner 
ordinary pine may be beautifully stained and made to 
serve as a substitute for rare and costly wood. Lum- 
ber is seasoned offhand by exhausting the air from it, 
and then forcing dry air through the pores to carry off 
the moisture. Wood is hardened for all sorts of pur- 
poses, from bridge-making to wagon-making, by a pro- 
cess called “ vulcanizing.” Rubber, of course, is vul- 
canized by treating it with sulphur, being thus trans- 
formed from a substance soft and flexible to one that is 
hard and brittle. This idea was long ago applied to 
wood by saturating the latter with a solution of rubber, 
and then applying the sulphur. Nowadays the rubber 
is not used, the wood being subjected to the action 
of hot air under pressure in a closed chamber. The 


pressure prevents the escape of the sap and gums, 
while the heat has a hardening effect. This is what is 
now termed vulcanizing. 

The records of the Patent Office would seem to show 
that people in these days are almost as much interested 
in preserving corpses as were the ancient Egyptians. 
Inventions in this line are multitudinous. One of them 
describes a coffin of glass, which is to be exhausted of 
air, a gas that is destructive of all animal life being 
substituted. For this purpose sulphur dioxide or car- 
bonic acid gas will serve. A method of embalming 
consists in withdrawing the fluid contents of the body 
by means of an air-pump, as a preliminary to forcing 
antiseptics into the arteries and cavities. An ingenious 
Yankee has devised a scheme that is calculated to be 
a consolation to surviving relatives. The ashes of the 
cremated defunct are to be reverently collected and 
compressed into a suitable memorial likeness, bust, or 
statuette, at once ornamental and sacred. The patentee 
suggests that an air-pump shall be employed to facili- 
tate the drying of the ashes. There are numerous pat- 
ents for preserving foods with the aid of the vacuum. 
One idea is to extract the air contained in meat, fish, 
and fruit, which are to be impregnated thereupon with 
a solution of gelatine. This being accomplished, the 
meat or what not is to be taken out and dipped into 
a solution of gelatine, sugar, and gum, so as to give it 
a coating on the outside. Thus it will keep for an 
indefinite period. A young woman of Philadelphia, 
Isabel M. Mitchell, proposes that food of all sorts 
shall be kept good by means of ozone gas. Her 
machine manufactures the ozone, which is permitted 
to fill the exhaust chamber after the air has been with- 
drawn. She says that articles thus treated may be 
subsequently exposed to the atmosphere without risk 
of decay. 

Vacuum processes are to-day largely and success- 
fully employed in the salting and pickling of meats and 
vegetables. They are shut up in chambers from which 
the air is withdrawn, and brine then forced in under 
pressure. The meat is sometimes stuck full of tubular 
perforated skewers, to permit the gases to escape and to 
admit the brine to all parts of the substance treated. 
Another method adopted is to withdraw the brine with 
the air-pump and force smoke into the meat, which is 
thus smoked as well as salted. On this idea there is an 
improvement, which consists in utilizing asmoked brine. 
This is prepared by withdrawing the air from a tank 
containing the brine and forcing the smoke into it 
under pressure. Then the smoked brine is applied to 
the meat. 

Methods are used on a considerable commercial 
scale for preserving meats and vegetables by withdraw- 
ing the air from them and substituting various gases, 
such as oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, 
and even illuminating gas. Argon has not been sug- 
gested for the purpose as yet, but before long it will be, 
doubtless. In 1853 Henry Hunt took out the first 
patent for employing the vacuum in canning food prod- 
ucts, such as would suffer injury from heating. His 
idea was to exhaust the air from the cans, in order that 
no germs of putrefaction might remain. A singular adap- 
tation of the same notion is credited to Nat Raymer of 
New Sterling, N. C., who has invented a fruit-jar stop- 
per with a short metal tube attached to it. The house- 
wife when she has closed a filled jar of fruit with such 
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a stopper, has only to suck the tube and pinch it with 
pliers, fusing the end with a red-hot iron to make it air- 
tight. 

Eggs are canned by the vacuum process, being 
heated somewhat to preserve them; but the temperature 
to which they are raised cannot be high, for the white 
hardens at 140 degrees. Oysters are put up in cans 
with salt and carbonic acid gas, the air being withdrawn 
by a pump. Milk is condensed by a vacuum process 
because it would be spoiled by raising it to 212 de- 
grees. The same idea applies to sugar, which is refined 
in vacuum pans. ‘Thus the molasses is evaporated to 
crystallization much below 212 degrees. Boiling 
would invert it, as the chemists say, making it like glu- 
cose. Glucose, by the way, is distinguished as the non- 
crystallizable sugar; but recently a process has been 
found by which it is crystallized, resembling brown 
sugar. Butchers and meat packers still adhere to the 
old-time methods of slaughtering cattle, though John 
Gamgee has patented a much better plan. He proposes 
that the animals shall be caused to inhale carbonic acid 
gas, after which they may be bled and dressed in the 
usual way. The flesh of beasts thus treated, it is al- 
leged, retains its fresh appearance longer than meat 
that is killed in the ordinary way. Another inventor 
has a process for hardening artificial stone by exhaust- 
ing the material of the latter of air before impregnating 
the sand and silicate of soda with a solution of lime. 
Yet another genius has originated a plan for preventing 
barrels from leaking. He exhausts the air from the 
staves and fills the pores with melted paraffine, thus 
making the wood impervious to fluids. The variety of 
purpose to which the vacuum is applied is well-nigh 
endless. It is used to make candied lemon peel, to 
disinfect baled rags, in the preparation of dried potatoes, 
in making pickles, for bottling beer, for cleansing fab- 
rics, and for rendering explosives safe against spontane- 
ous combustion, 





Java’s Wondrous Island of Fire 
HOME OF WARM SATANS...... St. Louis REPUBLIC 

The greatest natural wonder in Java, if not in the 
entire world, is the justly celebrated “ Gheko Kamdka 
Gumko,” or “ Home of the Hot Devils,” known to the 
world as the “ Island of Fire.” This geological singu- 
larity is really a lake of boiling mud, situated at about 
the centre of the plains of Grobogana, and is called an 
island because the great emerald sea of vegetation 
which surrounds it gives it that appearance. The 
“island ”’is about two miles in circumference, and is 
situated at a distance of almost exactly fifty miles from 
Solo. Near the centre of this geological freak immense 
columns of soft, hot mud may be seen continually rising 
and falling like great timbers thrust through the boiling 
substratum by giant hands and then again quickly with- 
drawn. Besides the phenomenon of the boiling mud 
columns there are scores of gigantic bubbles of hot slime 
that fill up like huge balloons and keep up a series of 
constant explosions, the intensity of the detonations 
varying with the size of the bubble. In times past, so 
the Javanese authorities say, there was a tall, spirelike 
column of baked mud on the west edge of the lake which 
constantly belched a pure stream of cold water, but this 
has long been obliterated, and everything is now a seeth- 
ing mass of bubbling mud and slime, a marvel to the 
visitors who come from great distances to see it. 
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Dual Personality and the Double Brain 
CONSTANT MysTERY OF MIND....BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 

A favorite theory with some speculative psycholo- 
gists, and one which appears to be gaining ground, is 
that the two cerebral hemispheres are capable, to some 
extent, of independent activity. The theory has been 
evoked to account for those strange but well-established 
cases in which an individual appears to possess two 
states of consciousness, two personalities as it were— 
such cases as afford the basis of fact for Stevenson’s 
weird romance of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Dr. 
Lewis C. Bruce, in the last number of Brain, records a 
case which is more strongly in favor of the double- 
brain theory than any, so far as we know, previously 
reported. The man was an inmate of the Derby 
Borough Asylum. He was a Welshman by birth, and 
had been a sailor by occupation. He was a lunatic, 
but his mental characteristics were very different at 
different times. In one stage he was English, in the 
other Welsh. In the English stage he was the subject 
of chronic mania. He spoke English, but understood 
and could converse in Welsh. He was restless, de- 
structive, thievish, and fond of playing practical jokes. 
He exhibited a fair amount of intelligence, wrote, drew 
pictures of ships, related incidents in his past life, 
recognized the doctors and attendants, and was bold 
and fearless in his manner. 

His memory, however, was a blank as to what oc- 
curred in the Welsh stage. Thus, on one occasion he 
burnt his arm during the Welsh stage, but, passing a 
few days later into the English stage, he could give 
no account of how he suffered the injury. Yet he 
could remember events which had happened earlier 
in an English stage; for instance, a year later he could 
recall accurately particulars about Christmas decora- 
tions. He knew coins and their purpose; he recog- 
nized varieties of tobacco, and sought to obtain the 
weed by fair means or foul. He named the primary 
colors, and was pleased with the sound of a tuning- 
fork. Taste, smell, and touch seemed to be unimpaired. 
His circulation was good (pulse of high tension), he 
had a good appetite, his bowels acted well, and he was 
very fond of his bath. Into the Welsh stage he passed 
either suddenly or by way of an intermediate stage; in 
the Welsh stage he was in a condition of dementia. 
He understood Welsh, but talked a gibberish in which, 
however, some Welsh words were recognizable; he did 
not understand English. He sat doubled up in a chair 
for hours, did not attempt to move at meal times, was 
sly and suspicious, did not recognize doctors or attend- 
ants, his circulation was weak, his extremities livid, his 
legs often cedematous (pulse of lower tension). He 
suffered from constipation, disliked bathing, did not 
recognize coins or tobacco, was alarmed at the sound 
of a tuning-fork, and appeared to have no power of 
discriminating by smell or taste. 

As far as the symptoms so far mentioned go, it might 
be possible to explain the man’s dual states, taking our 
clew from the fact that he retained some knowledge of 
Welsh in his demented stage, by supposing that some 
variation in the blood supply might have thrown in and 
out of action the more recently organized centres, 


which, as the man was born Welsh, would be the or- 
ganization for speaking English, while the Welsh part 
of the speech centre would still remain capable of some, 
though a very imperfect, ferm of activity. This 
hypothesis, however, appears to be negatived by the 
fact that he was right-handed while in the English 
stage, left-handed while in the Welsh stage. While in 
the intermediate stage, when this was observed, he was 
ambidextrous, and spake a mixture of English and 
Welsh, understanding both languages. This fact seems 
to leave us no alternative but to conclude that in the 
English stage the left,in the Welsh stage the right, 
hemisphere was the more active. In the Welsh stage, 
when he attempted to write, the result was practically 
illegible, but he used the left hand, and traversed the 
paper from left to right. In the English, he wrote with 
the right hand from left to right, and rather more legi- 
bly. He could also write with his left hand, but then 
traversed the paper from right to left, and his writing 
had the characteristics of mirror writing—that is, it 
could be read when held up to a mirror. 





The Cause and Treatment of Disease 
How SCIENCE ADVANCES.... MODERN MEDICINE 

What causes a disease? Often even the scientific 
men cannot tell; oftener still the true cause has been 
for generations misunderstood and is still popularly un- 
known. In consumption, tubercles form on the lungs, 
yet the tubercles are not the cause of the disease, but 
rather the microbes that produce them. In the treat- 
ment of organic or structural diseases, as of the nervous 
system, the blood-vessels, and various vital organs, the 
fact is quite generally overlooked that the structural 
change is a consequence and not an actual disease. 
The real disease is the morbid process which has re- 
sulted in the tissue change. Nothing could be more 
unphilosophical than the limitation of the therapeutic 
efforts to such measures as may be supposed to be 
calculated to affect favorably the morbid structures. A 
rational mode of treatment must be based upon a rec- 
ognition of the producing cause of morbid changes. 

The researches of Bouchard and other modern inves- 
tigators have thrown great light upon this subject, and 
have placed upon more than probable grounds the the- 
ory that the presence in the blood and tissues of various 
morbid substances of a toxic character, such as uric 
acid and various leucomains and ptomains, originating 
in the tissues as the result of imperfect oxidation or 
absorbed from the alimentary canal wherein they are 
produced by microbic action and morbid digestive 
processes, constitutes the real morbid entity in a large 
number of organic or structural maladies, especially 
those of the nervous system and kidneys. In the treat- 
ment of these affections, it is, then, of the utmost im- 
portance that the physician should look carefully after 
the processes of digestion and respiration. These are 
the two great means by which the blood is to be puri- 
fied. The exclusion from the dietary of poisonous sub- 
stances and of such food substances as readily undergo 
putrefactive processes in the alimentary canal, and the 
introdtiction of an increased quantity of oxygen whereby 
the poisons resulting from morbid tissue changes may 
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be destroyed by oxidation, constitute the most impor- 
tant measures for combating the onward march of an 
organic affection. Remedies of any sort, if aimed di- 
rectly at the morbid tissue itself, will fail to accomplish 
anything more than temporary palliation, unless com- 
bined with measures which strike at the root of the dis- 
ease. An ideal mode of treatment will necessarily 
include both classes of remedies. Bacteriology and 
physiological chemistry are opening up for us almost 
daily new lines of thought, new methods of treatment, 
and new possibilities of cure. 


Progress of Preventive Medicine 

James F. HIBBERD.-...JOURNAIL AMERICAN MEDICAL Ass’N 

Ten years ago the only known means of preventing 
the invasion of any country or city by cholera was to 
exclude every person and thing contaminated by the 
germs of the disorder. In 1884 cholera was epidemic 
and severe in Egypt, and was soon transported to 
Southern Europe. Germany, England, France and 
Italy each appointed a commission of practical medical 
men and expert bacteriologists to inquire into the 
nature of the malady and devise means of prophylaxis. 
No better illustration of the rapid progress of preventive 
medicine and the manner of that progress can be 
desired than a study of the methods of investigation 
pursued by those commissioners and. the formulated 
results of their labors. Their investigations began in 
Egypt, continued in Europe, and were completed in 
India, where cholera has its continuous renewal and 
perpetual home. The results of their labors were not 
entirely harmonious at first, but the unequaled Koch, 
at the head of the German commission, made a de- 
tailed report of the work and established the facts, the 
accuracy of which has been conceded by all parties. 

Accordingly, we now know that the cholera germ is 
the spirillum cholere Asiatice—commonly called the 
comma bacillus of Koch—that it is found in the human 
body only in the intestines of its victims, where it multi- 
plies rapidly ; that it is not communicated directly from 
person to person, but the alvine evacuations of the 
victims find their way, generally through water, into 
the bowels of ‘susceptible persons, who then become 
additional victims; that this germ also finds a breeding 
place in damp soil and in stagnant pools and in running 
streams containing organic matter, and survives in pure 
water, but does not multiply there; that it is virile only 
within narrow thermal limits ; that it holds its life by a 
frailer tenure than any other equally prolific and de- 
structive pathogenic spirillum, being quickly destroyed 
by the official germicides, by drying, by acids, and by a 
temperature below 56 degrees or above 126 degrees F. 

It is the application of this exact knowledge that has 
confined the cholera to the quarantine dominions at 
New York, thus preventing its diffusion in the United 
States; and it is a like application of this knowledge 
that has, on sundry occasions and at divers points in 
England and on the Continent, enabled the authorities 
to confine the Asiatic plague to the single case in 
which it was discovered. And, per contra, it is igno- 
rance of these established facts, or failure to use them, 
that permits the ravages of cholera in Arabia, in Russia, 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Every practitioner of medicine in this country should 
feel it an obligation to constitute himself a propagan- 
dist of the knowledge of the means of prevention of 


cholera among the populace, and when the people are 
thoroughly informed in this behalf and join intelli- 
gently and heartily with the health authorities in re- 
cognizing and managing the first case that may appear 
in any locality, the disease will be stamped out at that 
point, and then cholera can never again become 
epidemic in the United States. It lies much with the 
action of individuals. If the medical profession were 
to fully recognize the vast importance of this preventive 
policy, and each were to do his best to facilitate the 
work, the result in a few years would be shown to be 
marvelous. ‘Then medicine would do its best work in 
making cures unnecessary by preventing disease. 

Yellow fever is another scourge that has been and 
still is being much studied, and not with such satisfac- 
tory results touching the nature of its course as with 
cholera, but enough has been determined in regard to 
its nature to warrant the declaration that it can be 
stamped out at any point where it may appear. All 
that is necessary to protect us from further invasion of 
yellow fever is the watchfulness, the intelligence, the 
skill, and the devotion to duty everywhere that has 
been so successfully exercised for eight years by the 
health authorities at New Orleans. 

It is known that yellow fever is an exotic in the 
United States, and that it comes to us almost exclu- 
sively from the inter-tropical islands and mainland on 
the eastern border of the Western hemisphere, and it is 
a reasonable anticipation that the diligent expert in- 
vestigation now actively prosecuted will presently yield 
us such knowledge of the nature of its germ and its 
nativity as will enable us to strangle it in the place of 
its birth, The pregnant idea of dealing with germ 
diseases that have a localized origin at the point of 
their generation was under consideration by the Pan- 
American Medical Congress at its first session in Wash- 
ington, in September, and it is just such great organiza- 
tions as that, composed of men with enlightened minds 
and courageous natures, that will work out the problems 
of sanitary science and art for the welfare of the world. 





A New Treatment for Burns 
THE UsE OF THIOL...... NEW York LEDGER 

According to a Berlin physician, thiol is highly ap- 
proved as an application in the treatment of burns in all 
degrees. The first step is to wash the surface with a 
very weak solution of corrosive sublimate, then remove 
whatever cuticle hangs loose, taking care not to break 
any blisters that are whole. The burn is dusted 
with powdered boric acid, then the entire burned surface 
and a considerable portion of the healthy skin around 
it are painted with a solution of equal parts of thiol and 
water, then a layer of greased cotton is kept in place 
with a bandage. This is undoubtedly a very scientific 
way to handle a burn, but for the masses of people, 
many of whom live some distance from drug stores and 
doctors, there is nothing better than the old-time appli- 
cation of pure lard and flour. It is well worth while 
for every housekeeper to buy some pounds of pure lea 
lard, render it with the utmost care, and put it while 
piping hot into pots or bottles that may be hermetically 
sealed. A cupful of lard, mixed with flour to form a 
soft paste, may be applied to a burn without loss of time. 
The experience of years has demonstrated that if this 
application is followed up, there will be neither scar nor 
irritation following the healing of the injured part. 
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Hidden in a Shalashka 

PRED... WHISHAW ...224:<5<% THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

Who comes here? As I am a happy, note-taking 
Briton, it is a fox, and bearing straight for my ambush! 
This is too delightful! He is not in a hurry, and pauses 
dog-like to sniff at the clumps of bushes as he swings 
deliberitely along. He is watching the game around, 
though he pretends that there is not so much as a little 
straggling thought about him bearing upon their presence 
here. Every bird in the place has its eye upon Rey- 
nard, and has postponed for a moment the business of 
the morning. They all know well enough that they are 
perfectly safe here. 

A shalashka is a conical shelter built of pine branches 
leaning one against the other, five or six feet in diameter 
at the base and tapering to a point at the apex, whence 
the Russian sportsman hurls his death-dealing bolts 
upon the birds and beasts which pass unsuspectingly 
within range of his smooth-bore. The fox does not 
count for much here in the open. But what has he 
come for? Apparently to inspect my _ shalashka. 
‘“‘ That thing,” says Reynard, “ may be a pine-tree; but 
it is like no pine-tree I ever saw; here goes for an in- 
spection, and—who knows ?—there may be a blackcock 
within a pounce on the far side.” So on comes this bully 
of the woods straight for the ambush, looking dull of 
hue and very large in the weird white light of early 
dawn. He looks round at the nearest blackcock, now 
and again, as he strolls along, and positively smiles. It 
gives him pleasure to see so much good food about, 
though he knows he cannot lay his hand upon it—at 
present. The future is full of delicious possibilities, and 
that is why he smiles. Now he is within half a dozen 
yards of me, and Ivan’s arm is upon mine. “Shoot!” 
he whispers excitedly. Not yet, Ivan; I am a note- 
taking British man this morning, and I must observe 
this fox when first he discovers our presence here, if I 
perish for it. Ivan does not murder me, however, 
though he looks very angry and very bewildered by 
reason of my conduct. 

Now the visitor has reached the outside of the shalashka, 
and is sniffing somewhat suspiciously at the twigs and 
branches which form its walls. The time has come. 
“Bo!” I say, not too loud, so as to disturb other per- 
sons in the neighborhood, but in a tone of quiet con- 
viction. It is loud enough for poor Reynard. He 
gives a short, barklike sound, springs backwards with 
his front legs squared and wide apart like a startled dog, 
and in an instant converts himself into a ruddy patch of 
fleeting foxhood, heading for the nearest point of the 
forest, and putting to flight a couple of frightened 
blackcock who happen to be filibustering in his line of 
retreat. Now I do not wish to kill that fox; I do not 
feel in the humor for taking life, not even the malignant 
life of yonder red bully and rogue; but my friends the 
proprietors of this “shoot” will never forgive me if I 
do not rid them of the thief and poacher, for this is 
Russia, and the shooting of foxes is here accounted a 
virtue ; and as for Ivan, he will probably forthwith take 
my life if I fail to take that of his arch enemy now 
delivered into my hand; therefore, under the circum- 
stances, Reynard must die, and does die in sight of 


hundreds of his prospective victims, staining the moss 
with his blood at the very feet of those whose own blood 
he had hoped, at some time or other, to make to flow 
over this selfsame sward! 

Suddenly Ivan’s hand seized, convulsively, my arm, 
and in a hoarse whisper he muttered something which I 
did not catch. ‘ What is it, Ivan?” I looked up at 
his eyes—they were fixed in excitement upon a spot one 
hundred yards or so from the shalashka, and in an in- 
stant I understood and shared in his agitation. Crossing 
the open, from belt of forest to opposite edge, went a 
huge bear. Every blackcock saw the sight at the same 
moment as I did, and stopped its hectoring; all nature 
seemed to pause, breathless, to watch Bruin pass. 
Whence came he? whither went he? Why was he in 
so tremendous a hurry? Was he training for a race, or 
racing for a train? Why was he so undoubtedly miser- 
able ? I could hear the poor old fellow grunt and moan 
piteously as he shuffled very quickly across the open, 
moving his head from side to side as he went, but seeing 
apparently, nothing. Fifty yards nearer and he might 
have changed, suddenly, from a forest monarch to a 
rug for the feet of mankind to tread upon: a rug!— 
think of it! or I might have become a candidate for 
funeral honors, while Ivan would certainly have climbed 
the nearest tree, perhaps with all his component parts 
intact and possibly with a bit or two missing! Ah, 
well, “‘ beati possidentes ” ; blessed are they who possess 
a whole skin; perhaps it is better as it is! 

And then, but a short half-hour later, and just before 
the rising of the sun, comes my second and greatest 
surprise and delight. ‘Truly this is a morning of de- 
lights great and unexpected! I become suddenly aware 
of them. A moment before and they were not there; 
now—only look! Father—a head taller than his spouse, 
and oh! what horns !—mother, and a tiny calf; an 
ideal elk family. They are coming from almost the 
very spot in the forest where Bruin lately disappeared. 
I wonder whether they met, and if so whether greetings 
passed, or bad language, or what! None of this latter 
from these regal beasts—I am sure of that; they are 
far too noble! Now, are they, too, going to pass by 
me, a hundred paces away? No! by all that is beauti- 
ful and propitious, they are coming in this direction— 
they will pass within a few yards! Oh, glory to thee, 
great goddess of the chase! I shall build thee a temple 
for this, in my heart, ‘‘ ere perennius! ” 

Here they come, the old king leading—dignified, 
slow, majestic ; cropping now and again a few young 
pine needles as they go, gathering them in lazily with 
their curled upper lips. Now they are within twenty- 
five yards, and the calf makes a dart at its mother’s 
udder for refreshment ; the queen stops to accommodate 
her princeling, and his majesty courteously follows suit 
and waits, standing—like a splendid picture—with his 
great head set back on his shoulders, and his kind, fine 
eyes gazing contentedly, from time to time, upon the 
happy domestic picture at his flank! I could take his 
magnificent life with a bullet placed just there, behind 
the shoulder ; but this is close time, and I don’t know 
that I should have the heart to do it if it were not! 
There—they are off again, they are disappearing they 


have gone; the forest has swallowed them for ever. 
But what a sight they have given to me! Keep them 
unshot, Artemis, for this, and let their lives be blessed to 
the full with the best of happiness till they come to their 
end peacefully and naturally, and death is a friend. 

And now there takes place that which, common and 
everyday occurrence as it is, is rarely beheld by mortal 
eye, and when it is so beheld is seen under the disad- 
vantaze of drowsiness and disinclination in the beholder. 
I mean the glorious uprising of the sun. First his fiery 
forehead appears, then his broad, gracious face, and in 
a moment the world is transformed. Look at the black- 
cock now! A minute agoand they were poor dead-black 
things, dull of hue and sluggish of movement—but half 
awake, in spite of their loud swaggerings. Now each 
one is a centre of rainbow hues; his neck a study in 
brilliant blues and greens; his eyebrows gorgeous and 
resplendent in vermilion ; his white feathers shining out 
like begemmed snowflakes on a February morning ; every 
detail of grays and mottled browns showing as distinct 
in these early sun-smiles as though the bird were viewed 
through a magnifying-glass. 





Chess, Oldest of All Games 
HISTORY OF THE QUEEN OF GAMES.....PALIL. MALL. BUDGET 

Chess players, with a turn for the history of their 
strategic amusement, will be interested to learn that all 
the hypotheses as to the origin of the game have sud- 
denly been “ mated” by a recent extraordinary discov- 
ery in Egypt. It was generally assumed until now that 
the ancient Indians had invented chess; that it was 
introduced from India to Persia in the sixth century, 
and that by the Arabs; and in consequence of the 
Crusades it spread from East to West. It is true the 
Chinese—who invented many things in times long gone 
by, which had to be reinvented in Europe—assert that 
they can trace chess in their own country to about 200 
years before our era. Now there can certainly be no 
doubt that in the character of the figures at present 
used, and in some of the words connected with the 
game—such as “schach” (shah) and matt, or “ mate” 
—an Indian, Persian and Arabic influence is traceable. 
But here comes news of the latest excavations on the 
pyramid field of Sakkara, which have brought to light a 
wall painting, on which a high official is represented as 
playing chess with a partner at the time of the govern- 
ment of ising Teta, who belonged to the sixth dynasty. 
Professor Lepsius formerly assigned the reign of that 
monarch to about the year 2700 B.C. Professor 
Brugsch, correcting this chronology, puts it back to 
still greater antiquity, namely, to the year 3300 B.C. 
So that chess would have been known in the once 
mysterious land of Mizraim something like 5,200 
years ago. 

It was north of the Pyramid of King Teta, or Teii, 
that two grave chambers have- been discovered which 
were erected for two high officials of that ruler. ‘Their 
names were Kabin and Meruka, called Mera. ‘The 
grave chamber (“ mastaba”’) of the former consists of 
five rooms, built up with limestone. Its walls are cov- 
ered with exceedingly well-preserved bas reliefs and 
pictures representing various scenes. The other grave 
chamber, that of Mera, is the most valuable. Until 
now no less than twenty-seven halls and corridors have 
been uncovered. There are beautiful grave columns; 
in the chief room there is in a niche a tinted statue of 
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the departed, about seven feet high, with a sacrificial 
table of alabaster before it. Among the many wall 
paintings in this and other rooms, hunting and fishing 
scenes, a group of female mourners, the three seasons, 
Mera and his sons, holding each other by the hand, 
and Mera playing chess, are to be seen. So grand is 
the impression this grave chamber makes upon the 
beholder that the Arabs engaged in the work would not 
call it a “‘ mastaba,” but a “kilissa” (temple or church). 
Various valuable sarcophagi have also been discovered. 
A structure of colossal dimensions, situated at the west- 
ern end of the necropolis, is being laid bare; the labors 
connected with it will probably extend over several 
years. Its direction is, like that of all the buildings of 
Old Egypt, from north to south. 

In Abu-Sir also, several tombs have been excavated. 
One of the grave chambers belonging to a certain 
Ptah-Chepses, who lived under the fifth dynasty, has 
already yielded important results, although only two 
rooms have as yet been opened. From inscriptions it 
seems that pilgrims had come there for centuries. 
They are so-called “lotos columns,” the capitals of 
which imitate the lotos flower. They are said to sur- 
pass in beauty of execution, as well as in antiquity, 
those of Beni Hassan, of Luxor,and Medamut. Three 
large statues which have been found are broken. The 
remnants oi one of them show it to have been seven 
and a half feet high. 









How Golf is Played 
JaMEs HAMMOND...... THE OUTLOOK 

It is a great mistake to think that the game of golf is 
confined to a country of special topography, or to well- 
laid-out links prepared under the auspices of.clubs and 
experienced golfers from England. Naturally, links 
which have been laid out by an experienced hand over 
territory suitable for the game will be better than 
others, but, practically speaking, any boy or man can 
make his own links and have many a good game of golf 
on them, if he has territory enough. If you are at the 
seashore, for example, you have the very best grounds 
for links in the sand-dunes and the uplands that are 
usually within a mile of the beach. If you are in the 
mountains, there .is a capital country at hand in all the 
irregularities which are always near mountains. If you 
are on farm lands, there are sure to be clumps of trees, 
little ravines, and a dozen other varieties of depressions 
and elevations, all of which can be utilized. Only one 
thing is needed in all this, and that is, of course, neces- 
sary—a thorough love of the game and a reasonable 
supply of ingenuity. 

Here is the whole principle in a nutshell: The game 
of golf consists in driving small balls over the country 
and sending them into a series of holes with mallets or 
clubs. He who goes the rounds of the holes in the 
fewest strokes wins. The number of holes or links may 
be seven, eight, nine, ten, or more. They may be any 
distance apart. They may be over any kind of country. 
If there are only four or five, go over these three or four 
times for one game. If you have eighteen, that is quite 
enough. Nine is a common number, giving the player 
eighteen holes in all—-that is, nine out and nine back. 
As it is comparatively easy to “hole” the ball on per- 
fectly level greensward, the scheme is to secure a bit of 
country which offers obstructions, such as ravines near 
holes, or stone walls, sand-pits, or anything of this 
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nature. In other words, the more irregular the country, 
to a certain extent, the better the links. 

You who are near the seashore should work somewhat 
as follows, therefore: Go out some day, taking along 
your American ingenuity, and start from some spot near 
t You must select a level bit of earth for a 
“teeing. ground”—a place to start from. Perhaps two 
hundred yards away there is a deep sand-pit. Here is 
your next spot. ‘Take six inches of four-inch gas pipe 
and drive it into a level piece of turf or hard ground 
near the sand-pit. Excavate the earth inside the pipe, 
and there you have a hole six inches deep and four 
inches in diameter. When the earth around the hole 
has been thoroughly rolled, you have the first hole and 
its “ putting-green.” If, in making your stroke from the 
teeing-ground, the ball goes into the sand-pit, you have 
to drive it out by using the clubs, each stroke counting 
against you. The sand-pit or “bunker” is, therefore, 
what makes the stroke difficult and brings out the skill 
of the player. Perhaps three hundred yards on there is 
a large mound of earth, or a stone wall, or a row of 
trees. Put the second hole and green just beyond this, 
and again this obstruction or “hazard” will serve its 
The distance may be anything from half a 
They may be ina 


the hotel. 


purpose. 
mile to three miles over the links. 
straight line, in irregular lines, or in a circle. 

The game itself consists in hitting this small ball, 
which is nearly two inches in diameter, with one of the 
series of clubs from one hole to another over the 
course. You “tee off” at the start by making a little 
pile of earth, placing the ball on this with the hands, 
and thus securing an opportunity for a strong stroke 
with the club. After this the ball cannot be touched 
with anything but the club until it has been holed, 
except under certain conditions, when it counts against 
the player. This first stroke is, of course, a long drive, 
the object being to get as close to the first hole as pos- 
sible on the first stroke. You may hit a fence, or get 
into a bunker, or strike a tree. The skill lies in not 
doing any of these things, but in driving the ball so 
that it will stop within a few feet of the first hole, if 
possible on the green. ‘Then your object is to go into 
the hole on the next stroke, or in the next few strokes. 
Having once holed, take the ball out with the hands, 
make another tee, and drive for the next hole. At the 
same time that you are playing, your opponent is like- 
wise driving another ball from hole to hole. If you go 
the rounds of the links in ninety-five strokes, and he 
does it in ninety-six or ninety-seven, or any larger num- 
ber, you have won. There are other ways of count- 
ing which can be easily learned by one who becomes 
interested in the game. ; 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that a dozen 
or more clubs are necessary. They are not, at first, at 
any rate. By and by, when you join a golf club, and 
play on well-laid-out links, with all the refinements pos- 
sible, some of the extra clubs will perhaps be of use; 
but for the boy or young man who is beginning, and 
who does not expect to be a champion player, six clubs 
are more than enough. These are briefly: 

The Driver is a wooden club of the kind called 
“bulger.” This is used to drive the ball when it is in 
a good position and a long, straight distance is to be 
covered. 

The Brassy is a club which is of wood, but has a 
shoe of iron, hitting thus a more precise and heavier 
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blow. It is to be used for shorter distances and when 
the ball lies in a position where you cannot get a good, 
full swing with the driver. 

The Cleek is an iron club—that is, the lower part is 
all iron—and is used for still shorter strokes than a 
brassy, and where the “lie” or position of the ball is 
still worse, when a stiff, quick stroke is required, with 
more precision and less distance to it. 

The Mashie has a shorter handle, which is stiffer 
than the foregoing, and at the same time the face of 
the shoe is turned backwards, so that as you hit the 
ball it lifts it quickly, differing from the driver stroke 
just as a “fly” differs from a “liner” in baseball. This 
club is used for getting a ball out of a sand-pit, or long 
grass, where distance is hardly an item. 

The Lofter is iron-footed, and still more turned back 
as to face. It is used to jump the ball out of a deep 
bunker, and to make it rise quicker while not going so 
far as the mashie would send it. The lofter is also used 
to send the ball up on the putting-green. 

The Putter is a club used for sending very short but 
extremely accurate strokes, those, for example, which 
actually send the ball into its hole after it has been sent 
up on the green with the lofter. Some of these are iron, 
some wood; the metal are better. 








New Serpentine Race 
LATEST GAME FOR AMATEUR EXHIBITIONS..... CuHIcAGO LAMP 

For a race of one hundred yards, place ten flagstaffs 
in line, the first ten feet from the starting point and the 
others ten feet apart, the last being ten feet from the 
goal. Each pole should be surmounted by a small flag, 
which will add to the beauty and interest of the scene. 
Now for the manner of running. Supposing the runners 
to have toed the starting line with their left foot, the left 
knee should be bent, the body inclined forward, and the 
right hand raised above the level of the right shoulder. 
When the start is given, bring the right arm smartly 
downward ; it will give you an impetus to make off. 
Pass the first staff on your left side, the second on your 
right, the third on your left, the fourth on your right, the 
fifth on your left, the sixth on your right, the seventh on 
your left, the eighth on your right, the ninth on your 
left, and finally, the tenth on your right. From here 
make the best of your time in getting to the winning post. 
This finishes the ordinary serpentine race. 

A variation of the game is known as the rotary ser- 
pentine race, the object of which is to make a complete 
circle around each flagstaff. This, performed in an 
ordinary way, would make you giddy—a thing to be 
avoided. Observe, therefore, the directions laid down, 
and the result will be, instead, a pleasurable one. Start 
as before, passing the first staff on the left, encircle it by 
passing to the front of it, then, retreating backward, pass 
it on the left again. Running diagonally across, pass 
the second staff on the‘right, encircle it by retreating 
backward when at the front again. Run across to the 
third staff and pass it on the left, encircling the staff 
backward as before, and then run across to the fourth 
staff. Pass it on the right. Follow out these directions 
with the remaining flagstaffs, taking care to encircle each 
backward and, in addition to the above directions, pass- 
ing the fifth staff on the left side, the sixth on the right, 
the seventh on the left, the eighth on the right, the ninth 
on the left, and the tenth and last on the right. Then 
sprint to the winning post. 
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The Gloom of a Polar Night 
CONSTANTIN NOSSILOF? Le Tour pU MONDE 

During scientific researches in Nova Zembla I had 
the sensations and experiences of the long Arctic night. 
It began November 3 and ended January 20. Septem- 
ber was pretty comfortable. Then suddenly snow 
covered the mountains. The Samoyedes, my only 
companions, put on their winter clothing, the fishing 
boats set sail for Archangel, the ground froze, the sun 
lost its warmth and heavy snows fell. Winter had 
come in earnest. On the day when the sun showed 
itself for the last time all hands went out of doors to 
bid it farewell. It remained in sight for half an hour 
only. For a few days longer there was a morning 
twilight. Then this faded and gave place to black 
night.: The stars shone the whole twenty-four hours. 
The huts of the colony were buried under the snow, of 
which thick whirlwinds filled the air. The wind shook 
the huts to their foundations. Sometimes for days to- 
gether the inmates of the different huts could hold no 
communication with each other, though the huts were 
side by side. 

If anyone went out he was seized by the wind and 
had to be dragged back by means of ropes. In this 
darkness and desolation the aurora borealis did much 
to entertain and cheer them. It lasted sometimes for 
five days in succession, with splendors of color it seems 
impossible to describe. To enjoy the spectacle I used 
to remain for hours in a hole in the snow, sheltered 
from the wind. I have never seen anything more 
terrible than a tempest during the Polar night. Man 
feels himself overwhelmed in immensity. When there 
came a lull in the storm the men ventured out, to 
breathe the air and purge their lungs of the exhalations 
of. the smoking lamps fed with seal oil. Twilight 
appeared again in the middle of January, and on the 
2ot the sun rose above the horizon, while the members 
of the little colony stood in line facing it and fired a 
salute. No one had died or been seriously ill, but all 
had the look of corpses and were feeble as convales- 
cents after a long sickness. Health returned with the 
appearance of the sun. 


Among the Cliff Dwellings of Arizona 
HicH MOouNTAIN REGION .... PHOENIX GAZETTE 
Probably there are very few, if any, towns in Arizona 
that can boast of the interesting surroundings of Flag- 


staff. Within a radius of ten miles are to be found the 
famous cliff dwellings, the beautiful San Francisco 
peaks, the ancient cave dwellings, and the well-known 
bottomless pits. Here the every whim of the geologist 
and philologist can be satisfied. The former has for his 
investigation the San Francisco peaks, which are over 
13,000 feet high, and which are said to contain every 
geological stratum known. The cave dwellings, reached 
by a ten-mile drive through a beautiful country, are full 
of interest. Reaching the mountain and beginning its 
ascent, we find broken pieces of pottery strewn in every 
direction, and walking further up until we reach within 
five hundred or six hundred feet of the top, we first begin 
to encounter the caves, which average from twenty to 
forty feet in circumference. 


Descending into these about fifteen feet we find our- 
selves in the midst of a circular chamber, with openings 
leading from each side into other chambers of equal or 
smaller sizes. By kicking up the ground in the cave a 
person will frequently find choice pieces of pottery. 
Around the outer edge of the caves there are walls, 
evidently placed as a fortification. The general char- 
acter of all the caves is the same. Continuing the ascent 
to the top of the mountain you will find a large, square 
plateau, which is fenced off by a rude stone wall, and 
here are found large stones, which were evidently used 
by the dwellers for the grinding of their corn, etc. They 
bear great similarity to those used by the Indians and 
Mexicans of to-day. 

Coming down from this ancient mountain and follow- 
ing the road several miles to the southeast the tourist 
comes to the cliff dwellers’ abode. Here, in a large 
canyon from 1,409 to 1,600 feet deep and several 
miles long, are found the last dwellig-places of these 
mysterious people. As you approach the brink of the 
canyon tier after tier of these dwellings rise before 
you, some hewn into the solid sides of the canyon, with 
a door opening of about four feet square. Following 
the trail down the canyon about half a mile we come to 
a different class of dwellings from these. Here, under 
large, overhanging cliffs, the ancient builders have con- 
structed rude walls of masonry from the floor to the top 
of the cliffs, thus making an apartment with the cliff for 
aroof. In these are found remnants of old fire ovens, 
and now and then a piece of pottery or stonewcrk, | 
which would lead a person to believe that they were in 
some way connected with the cave dwellers, as the relics 
found in both places are almost identically the same. 





Opium Smoking in China 

Rev. R. H. Graves..Forty YEARS IN CutIna (WooDWARD) 

The devil never made a wiser move than when he 
introduced opium smoking among the Chinese. It just 
suits the natural disposition of the people, as alcohol 
suits the active, impetuous disposition of the West, 
and affords the stimulus which men fancy they need to 
brace them against the cold, or prime them up for try- 
ing exertion; so opium gives that gentle excitement 
and soporific effect which are enjoyed by easy-loving 
Asiatics who are obliged by their poverty to labor 
hard, with poorly nourished bodies, or who have no 
compunctions of conscience as ‘to self-indulgence or 
waste of time. The evil effects of the habitual use of 
either of these stimulants are so obvious that it is 
unnecessary to draw any comparison between them. 
Perhaps an old medical missionary was not far out of 
the way when he said: “If a man must choose be- 
tween the two, let him smoke opium and go to the 
devil.” If one drug is more violent in its effects, the 
other is more insidious ; if one leads a man to beat his 
family, the other may lead him to sell his wife and 
daughters as slaves. Opium is eating out the vitality 
of the Chinese people like a gangrene. It spares 
neither high nor low, men nor women. Not that all in- 
dulge in it, or even a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of China, but it affects all classes. While those 
especially addicted to its use are the mandarins, stu- 
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dents and under-officers connected with the Chinese 
Government offices, it is also largely used by the mer- 
chant class and by the lowest, most hardly worked 
coolies. While in many places it throws its fascinating 
bonds over but few of the women, in others, especially 
in Western China where it is largely raised, numbers of 
women, and even of children, are said to indulge in the 
enslaving habit. It steals away the vigor of the police 
and soldiery, many of whom are habitual smokers. 
Probably one reason of the superior efficiency of the 
Japanese soldiers is that the use of opium is strictly 
forbidden in Japan. Its troops are physically inferior 
to those of China (four feet eleven and a half inches 
being the standard of the Japanese army), but their 
fighting qualities are far superior. 

Wherever the Chinese go, they take their opium- 
smoking habit with them. In Siam, Cochin China, 
Singapore, and other places on the Peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, and in Burmah, a larger proportion are opium 
smokers probably than in China itself, while in America 
and Australia many indulge in the deleterious habit, 
and open opium joints to lead others to use the drug. 

While opium was known in China before it was im- 
ported from India by foreigners, the habit of opium 
smoking was not common. Upon the British East 
India Company must lie the blame of promoting the 
cultivation of the poppy in India, and encouraging the 
use of the drug in China. Smuggled in at first, almost 
forced upon the Chinese as a result of the war of 1842 
—the so-called Opium War—and legalized as a legiti- 
mate article of commerce by the treaty following the 
Anglo-French war of 1856, its use soon spread fear- 
fully in the maritime provinces. The cultivation of the 
native article was also rapidly increased, in order to 
supply the increasing demand for the poison. Over 
$30,000,000 are now annually spent for the imported 
drug alone. Not only in Yunnan and Sze Chuen 
provinces is the poppy extensively grown, but in many 
other parts of the empire. The Chinese Government 
has always regarded the use of opium as harmful, and 
a source of decay to the State. The Emperor, Tao 
Kwang, when urged to legalize the traffic and tax the 
drug, uttered that noble sentiment: “I can never con- 
sent to derive an income from the vices of my sub- 
jects!” But the corruption of Chinese officialdom is 
so great that the drug was introduced by the conniv- 
ance of the government officers, as well as by force. 

Opium becomes a source of danger to the State and an 
element in natural decay by absorbing the land which 
would otherwise be used for producing food. The wheat 
and corn and barley converted into beer and whiskey, 
according to the testimony of many physicians, do not 
entirely lose their food value. Then, too, in times of 
famine or scarcity of food, the cereals would ve used 
directly as food, instead of being converted into alcohol. 
But with opium it is different; it has no food value, is 
so much easier of transportation, and always brings so 
much better price, that even the sternest repressive meas- 
ures will fail to prevent its cultivation. The area of the 
cultivation of cereals being diminished, renders the land 
more liable to be afflicted by famine. 

Another reason why opium tends to destroy the sta- 
bility of the State is that it eats out the virility and 
undermines the energies of the individual. While, as 
is the case with whiskey, a few seem to be able to 
take large quantities with impunity, with the vast major- 
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ity this is not the case. Men lose their healthy color 
and their flesh, become peevish, restless and discontented 
until their accustomed dose soothes them into apathy 
and somnolence. The reproductive functions are dimin- 
ished and the children are apt to be puny and deficient 
in vigor. An old merchant who had done business with 
the Chinese for some fifty years, told me that he had 
seen the families of some of the wealthiest and most 
influential Chinese merchants grow impaired in body and 
mind, dwindle down and become extinct from indul- 
gence in the fascinating drug. Victims of the poison 
grow old before their time and lose their appetite for 
nutritious food. They are apt to speak with the pip- 
ing tones, and move with the jerky motions of senility 
and imbecility. It must sap the strength of a State 
to have its leaders and its soldiers sink into such a con- 
dition. 

As to its effects on the family of the sot, there is not 
much to choose between opium and whiskey. It is true, 
opium does not often excite the Chinese to deeds of 
violence and lead a man to beat his wife and children. 
But the craving caused by the use of either drug is the 
same. In order to get money to satisfy his depraved 
appetite, a man will steal and pawn his wife’s clothes, 
his furniture, the garments off his children’s backs, or 
anything he can lay his hands on. He loses all sense 
of self-respect, and nothing is too mean or degrading 
for him. He will sell his daughter into bondage, and 
sometimes even sell his wife to another man. His 
diseased appetite holds him fast in its iron chains. Thus 
opium smoking is a foul ulcer upon the body politic, 
spreading its poison through all ranks of society and 
threatening the vitality of the State. 

Day and Night in Jamaica 

LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS....KiT.... TORONTO MAIL 

You turn your horse citywards presently to see the 
market, which by this time—eight a.m.—will be 
crowded. The markets in these countries outrival 
anything of the kind in the world for picturesqueness 
and prodigality in the fruits of the earth. The Vic- 
toria market, at Kingston, Jamaica, is a very imposing 
iron structure, situated in a large court at the foot of 
King Street. It is a roofed place, open on all sides, 
and filled this Saturday morning with a bustling, good- 
humored crowd of country women. They are arriving 
every moment with their donkey loads and head loads. 
Many of them came in the day before, and slept on 
piazzas and in lanes all night. “Walk in (if you can 
make your way) along the aisles between the stalls. 
Here are the butchers chopping and weighing and trim- 
ming; here is poultry alive and dead; here are Cheap 
Jacks selling gay ribbons, bandanas, and shawls. It is 
a glorious mass of color. The white-clothed women, 
the men also in white, with here and there an English 
housewife, comely and rosy, in neat black skirt and 
muslin blouse, market-basket in hand. Turn a corner 
and you come onto the fruit and flower and vegetable 
vendors singing their wares. ‘“ Buy some pines, nice 
pine to-day, massah?” “‘ Pears, yams, pawpaws, my 
love?” ‘Mangoes, custard-apple, sweet sop, sweet- 
heart. Any to-day, my lub?” The women squat be- 
hind great spreading patches of ‘forbidden fruit,” gran- 
dillas, avocado, pears (persea gratissima); beautiful 
scarlet akee that, when opened, reveal little blackish 
pods, which again contain the lovely soft golden kernels 





that are so delicious when cooked. Here and there a 
stiff pyramidal bouquet of roses, stephanotis, tuberose, 
and daintiest fern, leans up against piles of dark green 
breadfruit, sunny-cheeked mangoes, and pretty star- 
apples. The clatter is deafening. Great stacks of 
sugarcane, thick as a stout blackthorn, lie piled up 
against baskets of milksop and green bunches of ba- 
nanas. The women chatter together; some of them 
doze, tired out after their long night walk. 
again a toothless old negress will gather a handful of 
brown nuts from a basket, with “‘ Buy them, my lub?” It 
was a curious scene—a moving mass of dark faces, 
gay colors, gorgeous flowers, giant fruits, strange earth- 
growths whose names we did not know. 

We drove out that evening on the Rock Fort road, 
mainly to get a cool breath off the sea and watch the 
sun die. The day had been a steaming hot one. 
‘‘Cho!” cried the black driver below his breath, as he 
lifted his hat to let the air under. And when he felt 
the heat, you may imagine what it meant to us. All 
day long the sun had stared down on Kingston, friz- 
zling and sizzling that sun-worn city with a mighty heat. 
All day long the cocoa palms stood stock still, with 
never a double-knock among them. Even the bamboos 
—those delicate, trembling feather trees—were still. 
The sea lay as glass reflecting sharply the great ships 
anchored in the roads. A blind, bald, staring, white 
heat it was, sending your hair down in straight wisps, 
and utterly demoralizing your appearance. No less 
than four baths and as many changes of linen. Impos- 
sible was it to keep dry, and yet we chuckled over the 
thought of the snow, the snow, the beautiful snow, and 
gratefully left it to Canada and the other North lands. 
Now, however, the ** Doctor” had come—the divine 
cool breeze of evening, and we were tooling along in a 
carriage to meet it. This is exceptionally hot weather 
for Jamaica—that is Jamaica in winter—but one can 
always, winter or summer, escape the broiling here a 
very short time after leaving Kingston. So, in half an 
hour, we were cool as cucumbers and “happy as 
clams.” The road led by the sea, a twisting, curving, 
brown road, into which the tropical tangle on either 
side tried hard to beat a way. On past a police station 
perched on a rock, and under an ancient arch draped 
in moss and vine, along a road green with the beauti- 
ful fresh hedgerows of Jamaica, past cactus walls and 
artless arbors, nature-made. Of a sudden the sunset 
came; the blue of the sky became streaked with faint 
rosy patches—a violent blaze of orange that deepened 
to scarlet ran along the west. Above it lay a bank of 
amethyst. The sea was a sheet of reddish bronze, a 
faint wind danced over it, ruffling it slightly. Then the 
sun slipped out of sight, and rapidly the lights began to 
fade. For an instant the whole sky flared. A mag- 
nificent shield of scarlet spread above the water, which 
mirrored it back in a blaze of bronze splendor. Then 
the amethyst cloud fell upon it softly, like a purple mist. 
Resplendent, those last gorgeous rays pierced the vio- 
let shrouding, and wrapped the sea in an opal flame. 
For a moment it quivered along the trembling waters ; 
then, as the wind rose sighing, God’s light went out, 
leaving the world in a sad grayness that seemed full of 
tears. 

We drove back in the darkness. The cocoa-paims 
and bamboos were rapping and whispering together, 
coquetting with the south wind—a tender babbling. 


Now and. 
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The light logwood-trees bent in their eternal sign of the 
cross. All the woods were waving their Benedicite, and 
the owls and crickets and tree-frogs and lizards had 
already commenced their pean to the night. With 
exclamations of delight and amazement, we stopped to 
look at a strangely beautiful sight in a woody ravine. 
Far down an electric city moved in the tropical tangle. 
It was brilliant as the White City on an August night— 
brilliant with a dancing, bewildering, weird beauty past 
all the art of man. Far down there the fireflies were 
holding carnival. Millions of them flitted and flared 
through the vast luxuriance of tree and flower and shrub. 
Froude says the fireflies of Jamaica have lights hung at 
the point of each of the two long antenne, but this I 
have since heard is incorrect. All that I know is what 
I saw, and this night it was the strangest, most beauti- 
ful sight of any in my life before. One would have said 
a town as large as any city need be was down in that 
glen that night, so brilliant were the waving dancing 
lights amid the lacy tangle of the trees. One could 
have looked at the fairy scene forever. It was an 
Arabian night realized. The delicate gracious beauty 
of it will be a tender memory all my lifetime. Slowly 
we drove along the darkened roads into Kingston, pass- 
ing troops of women and children on the way. The 
town lights were poor paltry things after that glimpse 
of nature’s handiwork in the deep woods. The John 
crows were roosting in the palms, the sewers were run- 
ning freshly in the streets. We jangled down the narrow 
ways and turned with a flourish into the hotel courtyard 
as the moon’s horns peaked above the roof, and went 
silently to dress for dinner. After such days as this 
there is no wish left in one for foolish gabblings. God 
seems very great. 





The Marquesas Islands 

J. M. ALEXANDER....ISLANDs OF PaciFic (AM. TRACT Soc.) 

The history of the Marquesas Islands is like a con- 
tinuation of that of the Society and Hawaiian groups; 
as their first missionaries came from Tahiti and those 
of subsequent times and of the present time are from 
Hawaii, and as they will probably. pass again under the 
care of Tahitian missionaries, since France owns these 
islands, together with Tahiti and the adjacent groups. 
The Marquesas Islands lie in two parallel groups, thir- 
teen in all, trending from southeast to northwest, be- 
tween latitudes eight degrees and eleven degrees south, 
and longitudes 133 degrees and 150 degrees west. The 
southern group was discovered July 21, 1595, by Alvaro 
Mendana de Neyra, as he was voyaging with four ships 
to colonize the Solomon Islands, and by him named 
Marquesas de Mendoca, in honor of the viceroy of 
Peru. The northern group, though near by, was not 
discovered until nearly two hundred years later, in 1791, 
when they were seen by Captain Ingraham, of Boston, 
and named Washington Islands. But the term Mar- 
quesas now embraces both groups. It seems to be the 
rule that the further east one goes, in the Pacific, the 
more wild, broken and picturesque are the mountains. 
The Marquesas are even more remarkable in this respect 
than the Society Islands, excepting Moorea. The terrific 
storms of the Western Pacific have not reached this part 
of the ocean with sufficient violence to cause excessive 
erosion, nor have frosts here prevailed to disintegrate the 
beetling cliffs, the sharp ridges and the spire-like crags ; 
but all the mountain forms, even the most frail and 
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fragile, still seem to stand as when originally upheayed 
and rent by volcanic forces. 

“The coasts of these islands rise from the water like 
walls. Deep gorges, serrated ridges, lofty promonto- 
ries, with sea-wails plunging thousands of feet into the 
sea, cone-pointed and truncated; rocky minarets, and 
confused masses’ of rocks, scoria, and tufa, testify to 
a terrific rage of Plutonic agencies in unknown ages 
past. Many of the ridges are so precipitous and _ lofty 
that they cannot be crossed by man; and many of the 
rocky ribs come down laterally from the lofty spine, 
or dividing ridge, on an angle of thirty degrees, and 
form submarine and subaerial buttresses, leaving no 
passage except by canoes. The lowest of these inhab- 
ited islands reaches a height. of 2,430 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the highest 7,360. Most of them 
have fertile valleys haif a mile to three miles deep, and 
from one-tenth of a mile to a mile wide, filled with luxu- 
riant shrubs, vines, and magnificent trees, beneath which 
rills of pure water, falling from high inland cliffs, ripple 
along rocky and shaded beds to the ocean” (Coan’s 
Life in Hawaii). 

The largest of these islands is Nukuhiva, named after 
its discoverer “‘ Marchand.” It is seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, and 7,360 feet high at its highest peak. 
“ Almost every pinnacle of this island is carpeted with 
vines; even on the perpendicular walls of its precipices 
a tapestry of shrubs and verdure hangs. On the south 
side is the bay, Taiohae; or Anna Maria, which is 
shaped like a horseshoe and is two miles deep, a mile 
broad at the centre, and half a mile broad at the en- 
trance, where it is flanked by two great headlands over 
500 feet high. “Its shore is a beautiful crescent of 
sand, interrupted here and there with shingle and boul- 
ders,” says H. Melville (Typee). ‘ No description can 
do justice to the beauty of the scenery of this bay. 
The mountains shut in a vast amphitheatre of deep 
glens, overgrown with vines and gleaming with cas- 
cades. I felt regret that a scene so enchanting was 
hidden from the world in these remote seas.” Of a 
view he obtained from the summit of the mountain, 
he says: “ Had a glimpse of the gardens of Paradise 
been given me, I could scarcely have been more rav- 
ished with the sight.” 

About forty miles south of this island is Uapou, or 
Adam Island, on the west side of which is the harbor 
Hakahekau. From this harbor a valley, one fourth of 
a mile wide, extends three miles inland, “crowded with 
shrubbery, evergreen vines and lofty trees. The moun- 
tains, ridges and towering cones of this island are very 
grand. Within a vast amphitheatre of rugged hills, 
which send down their spurs to the shore, buttressed by 
lofty precipices, are eight remarkable columns, 200 to 
300 feet high and 50 to 100 feet in diameter, rising in 
solitary grandeur like a castellated fortress” (Coan), 
East of this island, about sixty miles distant, is Havaoa, 
named La Dominica by Mendana, because discovered 
on the Sabbath day. On the northeast side of this 
island is the valley Puamau, “one mile in length and 
one quarter of a mile wide, a paradise of natural loveli- 
ness, charming forever with the music of its rippling 
stream.” On the south side is Atuona, which is said to 
be the most verdant valley in the Marquesas. Bread- 
fruit, oranges, cocoanuts, limes and vi-apples abound. 
In nine years after planting vi-apples grow to be gigantic 
trees, two feet in diameter and seventy feet high, loaded 
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with fruit. Of this island Geo. Forster (Cook’s Voy- 
ages) says: ‘*We saw many craggy rocks like spires 
and several hollow summits piled up in the centre of the 
island. All the eastern pait is a prodigious steep and 
almost perpendicular wall of a great height, which forms 
a sharp ridge shattered into spires and precipices. On 
the north side rises a peak. All the north is a black 
burnt hill, of which the rock is vaulted along the shore, 
and the top clad to the summit with casuarinas. Valleys 
filled with trees lead up to the summit.” Of the view 
from the highest point of this island, Mr. Coan says: 
“ Around us was a vast panorama of cones, ridges, spurs 
and valleys. Hills heaped on hills and spires bristling 
among spires, the whole appeared as if a sea of molten 
rocks, while raging, tossing and spouting in angry billows, 
had been suddenly solidified by an omnipotent power. 
It was a wild assemblage of hills and ridges, of gulfs 
and chasms, of towers and precipices.” 

At a little distance south of Hivaoa is Tahuta, or 
Christiana, like the rest of the group, ‘‘a great heap of 
scoria, tufa, cinders, and basaltic lavas, bristling with 
jagged points, traversed with sharp and angular ridges, 
and rent with deep and awful chasms.” The valley 
Vaitohu, at Resolution Bay on the west, one-half mile 
wide by one-half mile deep, is shut in by rugged preci- 
pices 2,000 feet high, and filled with breadfruit, cocoa- 
palm, vi, orange, guava, and other trees. The southern- 
most island of this group is Fathuiva, called also Mag- 
dalena. The chief valley of this island is Omoa, one 
mile wide and three miles deep, having five lateral 
branches one-half a mile or more deep, all walled in by 
towering precipices and filled with magnificent vegeta- 
tion. The inhabitants of these islands are the same 
Polynesian race that is found in nearly all the Pacific. 
So similar is their language to that of Hawaii that they 
easily read Hawaiian Bibles-and other books. They 
are described as “ physically the most perfect of the 
human species, many of them six feet high, muscular, 
symmetrical, agile, graceful, and lighter in complexion 
than Tahitians.” The American missionaries remarked 
that they were more noble in form and stature than the 
Hawaiians, and the women, vile as they were, more 
comely, though some of the people are horribly tattooed. 


In the Basque Country 

HuBERT CRACKANTHORPE.......-..SATURDAY REVIEW 

All day an intense impression of lusty sunlight, of 
quivering golden-green * * * a long, white road that daz- 
zles, between its rustling dark-green walls; blue brawl- 
ing rivers, swelling upland meadows, flower-thronged, 
luscious with tall, cool grass; the shepherd’s thin. toned 
pipe, the ragged flocks, blocking the road, cropping at 
hedgerows as they hurry on towards the mountains ; 
the slow, straining teams of jangling mules—wine- 
carriers coming from Spain; through dank, cobbled 
village streets, where the pigs pant their bellies in the 
roadway, and the sandalmakers flatten the hemp be- 
fore their doors, and then out again into the lusty sun- 
light, along the straight, powdery road that dazzles 
ahead interminably towards a mysterious, hazy horizon, 
where the land melts into the sky * * * And, at last, 
cool evening scents; soft shadows stealing beneath the 
still, silent oaks, and, all at once, a sight of the great 
snow-mountains, vague, phantasmagoric, like a mirage 
in the sky; and of the hills, all indigo, rippling towards 
a pale sunset of liquid gold. 


TOLD OVER THE 


Before a Western Judge— And, gentlemen of the 
jury, as I stand at this bar to-day in behalf of a prisoner 
whose health is such that at any moment he may be 
called before a greater judge than the judge of this 
court, |——-”_ The judge on the bench rapped sharply 
on the desk, and the lawyer stopped suddenly and 
looked at him questioningly. ‘The gentleman,” said 
the court, with dignity, “ will please confine himself to 
the case before the jury, and not permit himself to in- 
dulge in invidious comparisons.” 

Paderewski’s Cherries—A lady visiting Paderewski’s 
villa in Paris recently, noticed a cherry-stone on the 
mantelpiece. She took possession of it, and had it set 
in pearls and diamonds as a relic of the master. A few 
weeks later Paderewski met this lady, who, in the course 
of conversation, showed him the cherry-stone with its 
elegant setting. ‘ But, madam,” said Paderewski, strok- 
ing his locks, “I never eat cherries. The one you found 
on the mantelpiece must have been left by my servant!” 


Almost Persuaded—Joseph H. Choate and Edward 
Lauterbach were associated in a suit a short time ago 
and won. As the jury left their seats, Mr. Lauterbach 
turned to Mr. Choate and said: “‘ Choate, we won this 
verdict because we happened to know more law on 
this subject than our adversaries.” ‘ Yes?” queried 
Choate. “ Our clients are rich, you know—a corpora- 
tion, and all that,” rejoined Lauterbach. “ Yes?” 
again queried Choate. “What do you think we ought 
to charge, Lauterbach?” “Oh, $750 apiece.” “Tut, 
tut!” broke out Choate, impatiently, and he repeated : 
“Tut, tut! You let me handle this bill, Lauterbach. 
I'll collect for us both.” A short time afterward Mr. 
Lauterbach was in Mr. Choate’s office in Wall street, 
and Mr. Choate handed out a check for $1,500 as 
Mr. Lauterbach’s fee in the case, and said: “ Lauter- 
bach, what do you think of that?” Mr. Lauterbach 
looked at the check, stroked his beard for an instant, 
and, looking intently at Choate, replied: “ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 


With the Usual Result—A story is told of a parson 
who had had a call from a little country parish to a 
large and wealthy one in a big city.” He asked time 
for prayer and consideration. He did not feel sure of 
his light. A month passed. Finally someone met his 
youngest son in the street. “ How is it, Josiah,” said his 
neighbor ; “is your father going to B 7" “We” 
answered the youngster, judiciously, ‘“ paw is still pray- 
in’ for light, but most of the things is packed.” 

Too Great a Risk—A woman in China, Me., called 
on a local insurance agent the other day to inquire 
about a policy for her house. “ Ye see, Square,” she 
said, “‘ we haven’t had itinsured for some time. We’ve 
been kinder trustin’ in the Lord for better’n seven year, 
but, to my mind, in these times, it’s ter’ble risky.” 

Lively in Imagination—Bridget O’Hoolihan, an eld- 
erly Irish cook, had been induced to go to a quiet little 
suburban town to live in a wealthy gentleman’s family. 
Two weeks after her arrival she declared her intention 
of returning to the city. “Why do you leave us, 
Bridget ?”” asked her mistress, in a grieved tone; ‘‘ we 
pay you the very highest wages.” ‘“ Ye do, ma’am, an’ 


WINE 


AND WALNUTS 


yer a perfect leddy. Oi’m not lavin’ troo anny fault av 
de fam’ly, but this place is such a dead old place, wid 
no chance to do annything loively in it, that, begorry, 
oi have to mek up a pack o’ lies iv’ry time oi go to con- 
fession, or oi’d have nothing to confesh!” 

Charley’s Day Off—General Joseph E. Johnston, the 
Confederate commander, now dead, used to relate that 
in the hottest part of one of the early battles of the 
Civil War he felt his coat-tails pulled. Turning about, 
he recognized a young man who had been employed in 
his tobacco factory previous to enlistment. ‘ Why are 
you not in your place fighting? ” the general demanded, 
angrily. ‘ Why, I just wanted to tell you that, if you 
don’t mind, I reckon I will take my day off to-day!” 

The New Woman to the Front—Women are now 
admitted to lectures at Edinburgh University, where 
they sit on the front seats. Recently eight women were 
attending Professor Tait’s lecture on the geometric forms 
of crystals. ‘ An octahedron, gentlemen,” said the pro- 
fessor, “is a body with eight plane faces. For ex- 
ample ” “Look at the front bench,” broke in a 
man from the back seats. 

A Quick Game—A story is told of an actor who was 
returning home rather early in the morning, and came 
to an early organ-grinder. A piece of green baize was 
stretched over the top of the organ, while a miserable 
monkey gathered in any receipts. ‘he actor saw the 
green cloth, stopped and put down a silver dollar, which 
was immediately grabbed by the monkey. ‘The actor 
stared, rubbed his eyes and walked away, muttering: 
‘“‘ Quickest game I ever ran up against in all my life.” 


Prayer Before Action—Once, when one of Farragut’s 
gunboats on the Mississippi was just going into action, 
one of the powder-monkeys was noticed by an officer 


kneeling by one of the guns saying his prayers. The 
officer sneeringly asked him what he was doing, and if 
he was afraid. “ No, I was praying,” said he. “ Well, 
what were you praying for?” “ Praying,” said the 
lad, ‘that the enemy’s bullets may be distributed the 
same as the prize-money, principally among the officers.” 
Not Trusting the Lawyer—A Durham miner, aged 
73, visited a Newcastle lawver (a bachelor) for the 
purpose of making his will. The old man’s property 
consisted of two small cottages, which had cost 
him £150, and a little furniture. The lawyer having 
asked his client how he wished to dispose of his prop- 
erty, the latter replied: “ Ma old woman hes to hey all 
se long as she’s my widow. Efter that ma bairns gets 
all.” “ What age is your old woman?” asked the 
lawyer. ‘‘Seventy-two,” replied the miner. “And 
how long have you and your wife been married?” 
asked the lawyer. ‘“ Over fifty years,” replied the 
miner. Thereupon the lawyer suggested to his client 
that he should give the wife the interest during her life, 
whether she continued a widow or otherwise. ‘“ Hin- 
ney, aa winnot; aa’ll hev ma aan way,” said the miner. 
“But surely,” replied the lawyer, “you don’t expect 
your old woman, 72 years old, would marry again?” 
The miner, looking the lawyer full in the face, answered 
with much solemnity: “ Wey, hinney, thor’s nae knaaning 
what young cheps like yourself will de for money.” 
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The Sorrows of the Stupid 
A Stupy oF Socigry....THE LONDON SPECTATOR 

We have been hearing lately of the “‘ Curse of Intel- 
lect,” but we might with equal truth enlarge on the curse 
of stupidity—or, not to use so strong a word, we will 
say the miseries of stupidity. In this age of philan- 
thropy we are forever being exhorted about the rights 
of the wronged. Let us now bewail the sorrows of the 
stupid! ‘There is no doubt that, though not generally 
recognized, they are very real. Stupid people are a 
trouble both to themselves and to others. They can no 
more help being dull in mind than an invalid can help 
being weak in body. But whereas the sick man is gen- 
erally deluged with sympathy in his woes, and very often 
ends by growing proud of his maladies as bestowing a 
sort of personal distinction on him, the poor stupid, an 
equally innocent victim, feels ashamed of his dullness, 
and is looked down upon for the same defect. Of 
course, he would not like his friends to say in so many 
words, “I am very sorry for you for being so dull; it 
must be a great trial to you,” but he suffers all the same 
from a lack of sympathy, and from the feeling that he 
is thought little of, for what he cannot help. And, per- 
haps, all the time he is trying to carry on the business 
of life under adverse*conditions, as bravely as the inva- 
lid who makes an effort to do his duty despite his bodily 
weakness. The latter almost invariably receives a full 
meed of praise. Not so the other. And, therefore, we 
hereby desire to say a word in advocacy of our poor, 
dull friend, and cry “ Bravo!” to the creaky little ves- 
sel that fights its way in the teeth of wind and wave. 

But stupidity is such a large word, and is applied to 
the deficiencies of so many different species of its vic- 
tims, that we must try to distinguish between them a 
little. Paradoxical as it may sound, the worst cases of 
it do not demand the most sympathy. There are peo- 
ple in the world who are too stupid to know that they 
are stupid, and therefore not sensitive about their de- 
fects. They are as those born blind, never knowing 
the pleasures which sight bestows. We have all met 
them from time to time, people without an idea in their 
heads, who see no more out of their dull, unimaginative 
eyes, as they stare out into the world, than the most 
bare and obvious facts; to whom life is like a narrow 
room containing just the furniture necessary for exist- 
ence, but with no view worth mentioning out of win- 


dow. Circumstances make comparatively little differ- 


ence to them. Send them round the world and show 


them the nine wonders of it, and they will come back 
as dull as when they set out. And yet, tiresome as they 
are, we cannot help feeling sorry for them. They may 
be unconscious of their loss, but it makes the world a 
very uninteresting place for them. And times do occur 
when the fact of it makes them thoroughly ill at ease 
and uncomfortable, as anyone will know who has ob- 
served a really stupid person, who has strayed, acciden- 
tally as it were, into a circle of brilliant talkers. He 
feels nonplused and silenced by the thrust and parry, 
the repartees, and the play of the satire that go on 
around him. He cannot make out what the rest are all 
driving at. He takes the ironical remarks literally, and, 
if he speaks at all, expresses his ponderous dissent. He 


looks bored at the jokes, and annoyed with the jokers. 
If appealed to, he has nothing to say. Ina word, he 
feels thoroughly “‘ out of it,” and that is a sensation that 
none can enjoy. And his mind must be dark with an 
utter density of dullness, if he does nct perceive with a 
pang his own stupidity. Certainly poor Miss Bates, in 
Miss Austen’s Emma, was aware of hers upon occasion, 
as at the silent party on Boxhill, when in desperation 
Frank Churchill proposed that the company should say 
“one thing very clever... two things mederately 
clever, or three things very dull indeed.” ‘‘ Three 
things very dull indeed.’ That will just do for me, you 
know. I shall be sure to say three dull things as soon 
as ever I open my mouth, sha’n’t I?” Emma could 
not resist. “Ah, ma’am, but there may be a diffi- 
culty. Pardon me, but you will be limited as to 
the number—only three at once.” Miss Bates is not 
quick enough to catch her meaning at first; but when 
she does, her gentle and well-merited reproof to Emma 
for her impertinence, and her slight blush as she spoke, 
showed that though “it could not anger, it could pain 
her.” ‘I must make myself very disagreeable, or she 
would not have said such a thing to an old friend,” she 
says. If talkative stupidity is wearisome, like Miss 
Bates’s, or Mrs. Allen’s, in Northanger Abbey—that 
worthy woman who reiterates the same poor remark 
over and over again, like the note of a cuckoo—mum 
stupidity is equally trying. The stolid folk who sit 
and sit and say nothing—who require all topics to be 
supplied, and drop them as soon as started; the sort of 
people who take out their knitting at a concert and 
click away at their needles through the noblest or the 
most pathetic strains of music—lie heavy on our souls. 
But then, as they miss so much of the sparkle of life, 
we must try to be sorry for them, too. 

And now, having ccnsidered the case of real stu- 
pidity, let us rise a stage higher, to the dim but not 
dark—to that which has light enough to see its own 
deficiencies and to suffer keenly from the consciousness 
of them. The persons who belong to this class are 
not devoid of ideas, but they can never do justice to 
them. They are afflicted with a general inadequacy 
and incompetency of mind, which make the mental 
operations that are a pleasant exercise to quicker wits, 
a toil, a weariness to theirs. They cannot keep pace 
with others. They go slowly and they go lamely. If 
they try to repeat an argument they miss cut an im- 
portant link, and see with a pang a smile of amusement 
creep over the faces of their audience. An idea they 
may have floating before their minds would look highly 
respectable if someone else would state it, but in their 
hands it is a ridiculous, sorry scarecrow. They are 
interested in some subject, but when they take up a 
book about it, difficulties bristle in every page. To 
make even a simple arrangement costs them twice the 
amount of thinking that it does to normal minds. They 
are always at the bottom of the class in life, and grow 
more and more certain in their despondency that the 
world is made for the clever. It takes a brave spirit 
to bear up against these depressions; for if nothing 
succeeds like success, nothing fails like failure, which 
lowers the vitality of the mind and diminishes what 
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power it may have. And such trials as these are among 
the pains and the penalties of this class of feeble minds. 

Another case that demands our sympathy is that of 
imperfect minds. They cannot be charged, like the 
others, with a general all-round stupidity, for they have 
too much breadth of their own as a rule, and often 
gifts of a high order. Yet as they are signally and 
abnormally deficient in some respects, they not only 
pass for stupid in the eyes of the world, but are actually 
and practically so in the conduct of life. It is not that 
the machinery of their minds was originally planned on 
a poor, mean scale; far from it. But some of the 
common screws or nuts are missing, and so they fail in 
the simple, everyday work easily accomplished by far 
smaller intellects. There is naturally a great variety in 
the deficiencies of this class. Some members of it are 
clear-sighted enough about abstract ideas, but utterly 
stupid in business matters in which an average National- 
school child would get the better of them. Others are 
thoroughly wrong-headed and unable to see what is 
obvious and self-evident to ordinary minds. They have 
a wrong judgment in all things, so that we shouid only 
wish for their advice that we might avoid it. A third 
group in the class have plenty of ideas in their heads, 
but they are as confused and ill-arranged as poor Juliet’s 
tangled silks in the tale in Evenings at Home. A 
fourth can work very well alone, but from some want 
of tact or administrative ability, always act stupidly in 
conjunction with other people. They have a fine coach 
of their own to drive, but must needs charge into every 
other carriage they meet on the road, while smaller, 
meaner vehicles thread their way skillfully along to their 
destination. In all such cases, and in kindred ones, 
the owners of the imperfect minds suffer sharply under 
their failures, none perhaps more so than the wrong- 
headed person who cannot understand for the life of 
him why other people cannot take his view of the sub- 
ject, and who is like the man serving on a jury who, 
finding himself in a minority of one, remarked that “he 
never knew eleven men more mistaken in his life.” 
And their sufferings are aggravated by a curious per- 
turbation of feeling. On the one hand, in watching 
the small profits and quick returns of the minds that 
work better within a far more limited range, they are 
filled with admiration of their little triumphs and are 
always thinking how admirably their owners perform 
all that is required of them in life, and comparing them- 
selves with the successful ones to their own disadvan- 
tage. On the other hand, they know all the time at 
the bottom of their hearts that, faulty and imperfect as 
their own minds may be, they are of far higher calibre, 
and that they see scores of things in heaven and earth 
undreamt of in the philosophy of the others. And the 
consciousness that this capacity of theirs is unrecog- 
nized or unappreciated rouses within them a sense of 
being misunderstood and undervalued. Well! we 
cannot make everything quite even and easy in this 
imperfect world. But in all kinds and degrees of stu- 
pidity it is generally possible to help the lame dog over 
the stile, instead of making merry over his awkward 
struggles. 

And after all, even the cleverest people are apt to 
break down somewhere; witness the brilliant Dean 
Stanley, who had such an inaptitude for figures that, as 
his biographer expressed it, he never could understand 
the difference between eighteenpence and one and 


eightpence. “ My father and Lady Elizabeth,” writes 
Miss Edgeworth in one of her lively letters, “ counted 
so quickly at cribbage . . . that I was never able to 
keep up with them, and made a sorry figure. Worse, 
again, at some genealogies and intermarriages, which 
Lady E undertook to explain to me, till at last she 
threw her arms down in indignant despair and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well, you are the stupidest creature alive!’” 
If such superior minds had their weak points, inferior 
ones may well claim allowance. And, tiresome as 
stupid people may sometimes be, most persons know 
well enough where their own intellectual shoe pinches 
to give them a fellow-feeling for a fellow-creature. 
And there are times and seasons, too, when the stupid, 
above all others, have their special uses. So thought 
the man who, when asked who his banker was, re- 
plied “« Mr. So-and-so; and if I knew a stupider man I 
would go to him.” In his opinion stupidity and safe- 
ness were synonymous. Cleverness is by no means 
always welcome. “Pray let us get away from this 
fatiguing man,” was the sotto-voce remark we once 
heard a poor young lady make who had been an 
unwilling listener throughout all the courses at dinner 
to a too-instructive father. There is a legend abroad 
that clever men prefer stupid wives, in which case there 
is a field open to the dull members of one sex, at any 
rate. If the clever men have had to ride the intel- 
lectual high-horse all day themselves, it is natural that 
they should like a complete rest from the exercise 
when they are off duty. There is no doubt that we 
must one and all have tasted the charms of the society 
of “gentle dullness” at times. There is something 
really soothing, when we are tired or lazy, in a down- 
right honest platitude. It is as good as a pillow to our 
heads, and we love to be with the dear old stupids who 
utter it in their simplicity, as if it were a great dis- 
covery. Wecan talk away to them with the pleasing 
consciousness that if we have lost or mislaid some of 
our facts, they will never miss them; that if our argu- 
ments leak a little and will not hold water, they will 
never find it out, and that our own commonplaces, 
which we give them in exchange for theirs, will be 
received with due respect. Their society may not be 
improving, but it is extremely comfortable. 





The Beauty of Equality 
PAIN OF CONDESCENSION....-. CENTURY MAGAZINE 

Some years ago I knew an elder of the Shakers who 
differed from many of his brethren in having thought 
much about the social structure of hig sect, though their 
communal life was rather favorable to thinking in all of 
them. We were talking one day of the life of the world, 
which I defended; and he said in concession of my 
ground at one point, “If good society were what it 
appears to be on the surface, I could not find fault 
with it. If people in society behaved toward one an- 
other from motives of real kindness, as they behave now 
from motives of politeness, society would be an image 
of heaven: for in society you see people defer to one 
another, the strong give way to the weak, the brilliant 
and the gifted will not put the rest at a disadvantage, 
and they all seem to meet on an equality. The trouble 
is that their behavior is merely a corivention and not a 
principle; they behave beautifully from politeness and 
not from kindness.” Equality is such a beautiful thing 
that I wonder people can ever have any other ideal. It 
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is the only social joy, the only comfort. If you meet 
an inferior or a superior, you are at once wretched. 
Do you have any pleasure of the man who stands be- 
hind your chair at dinner? No more than of the man 
across the table who, because he is richer or of better 
family, or of greater distinction, treats you “de haut en 
bas.” You spoil the joy of life for your inferior, just as 
your superior spoils the joy of life for you. The sense 
of inferiority infuriates; the sense of superiority intoxi- 
cates. The madness is more or less violent, as tempera- 
ment varies; but in some form it is felt wherever ine- 
quality is seen; and good society, which always hates a 
scene, instinctively does its best to ignore inequality. 
Of course it can do this only on a very partial and re- 
stricted scale, and of course the result is an effect of 
equality, and not equality itself, or equality merely for 
the moment. 

Perhaps it is because we know society to be merely 
a make-believe in its equality that so many society peo- 
ple regard a real equality as impossible, and are content 
to remain in the make-believe. But even the pretense 
of equality is precious, and it has more honesty in it 
than the pretense of inequality. There is nothing so 
essentially false as that ; and the superior, when he takes 
thought, is as distinctly aware of the fact as the inferior. 
Humanity is always seeking equality. The patrician 
wishes to be with his equals because his inferiors make 
him uneasy; the plebeian wishes to be with his equals 
because his superiors make him unhappy. This fact 
accounts for inequality itself, for classes. Inferiority 
and superiority were intolerable to men, and so they 
formed themselves into classes, that inside of these 
classes they might have the peace, the comfort of equal- 
ity; and each kept himself to his own class for that 
reason. Human life, which is fluid and not fixed, is 
like other fluids in seeking a level. It has always done 
this in times past, and has not rested till it has found 
the level of equality in some place or other. It once 
found this in classes; and these became confluent with 
the gradual effect of time on their borders, and flowed 
into orders, larger and vaster. At last the larger ex- 
panses have begun to burst their bounds and to meet 
in the immeasurable level of equality, of society. 

Certain sentimentalists, for want of a better griev- 
ance, complain of equality as unpicturesque. They 
are not able, apparently, to say why it is unpicturesque, 
and I never could find that they wished to contribute 
to the picturesqueness of inequality through any dis- 
comfort of their own. I never met a single person, of 
all those who praise inequality, willing to take the 
lower place, not tS speak of the lowest. What is per- 
haps stranger still is, that none of those who are down 
seem to like it, although they are used to being down 
and have not the excuse of unfamiliarity with their 
position, which their superiors might urge if they were 
asked to descend in the scale. The underlings are not 
satisfied when the overlings tell them that it is not only 
fit that they should be where they are, but that it is 
very picturesque and that it promotes sympathy in the 
overlings. Without troubling themselves to deny that 
it is picturesque, they invite the overlings to try it 
awhile themselves and: then they will be better able to 
say whether fit or not. As for sympathy, they would 
like to be in a position to do a little sympathizing, too. 

I douvt, in fine, if anybody really wants inequality. 
None but the superiors ever pretend to want it; the 
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inferiors openly or secretly detest it. I doubt whether 
the superiors have- any comfort in it; the body of a 
man, especially the face of a man, with his more or less 
squirming, is not an agreeable footing, and I think no 
one truly enjoys the bad eminence it gives him. What 
we truly enjoy in each otner is likeness, not unlikeness ; 
that is what makes the pleasure of good society. There 
is no rest save on the common ground. If I meet a 
man of different tradition, different religion, different 
race, different language, I am pleased with him for a 
moment, as I should be with a fairy or an amiable 
goblin ; but he presently bores me, when the surprise of 
him is over. I find that we have no common ground. 
The perpetual yearning of our hearts is for intelligent 
response, and this can come only from our equals, from 
equality. Although equality has never ceased to show 
itself, and effect itself, within the different orders, and 
in modern times to characterize, at least superficially, 
that large composite order which we call good society, 
civilization is still embruted and endangered by in- 
equality. One need not allege instances; they are 
abundant in everyone’s experience and observation; 
and those who dread or affect to dread the dead level of 
equality are quite right in saying that even in a political 
democracy there is as much inequality as anywhere. 
But this does not prove that they are right in admiring 
it—that it is not offensive and stupid. Inequality still 
persists; but so does theft, so does murder, so does 
unchastity, so do almost all the sins and shames that 
ever were. Inequality is, in fact, the sum of them; in 
the body of this death they fester and corrupt for ever. 
As long as we have inequality we shall have these sins 
and shames which spring from it, and which live on 
from inferior to superior. Few vices live from equal to 
equal; but the virtues flourish. 





Shifting Responsibility 

THE INDIVIDUAL CREATING His ConpiTIONS..THE OUTLOOK 
The temptation to shift responsibility for results to 
Divine Providence seems to be almost irresistible to 
many people; and they constantly charge to that Provi- 
dence trials and burdens which they have brought on 
themselves. There is a class of happenings in this 
world which are beyond the control of the wisest and 
strongest; they spring from the order into which we are 
born, and we have no more to do with them than with 
the cosmic forces. These happenings are often sorrow- 
ful and calamitous; they bring loss and anguish with 
them, and when they come we can only bow our heads 
and say, “ Thy will be done.” There is, however, a 
much larger class of happenings which are the fruit of 
seed of our own sowing; we, and not Providence, im- 
pose these burdens and are responsible for these trials. 
We are constantly, however, shirking this kind of re- 
sponsibility. We neglect sanitation, and when sickness 
comes we talk about inscrutable Providence; we fool- 
ishly live at a rate of expense which our incomes do not 
justify, and then, when debts embarrass and distress us, 
we rail at the hardness of fortune and count ourselves 
victims of circumstances ; we fail to deal with practical 
matters with intelligence and judgment, and when disas- 
ter overtakes us we grow bitter and call the world 
unjust and harsh. Inathousand ways we refuse to 
recognize the fruit we are compelled to eat as having 
grown from the seed we have planted with our: own 
hands; and we lay upon Divine Providence sorrows 
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and trials which we have brought upon ourselves. 
There is a great deal of suffering for which the sufferers 
are no more responsible than was Job for the calamities 
which smote him in the midst of his prosperity, and 
blighted the fair garden of life which he had planted and 
nurtured. But there is a still greater amount of suffering 
which springs directly out of our misdeeds, weakness, 
folly, or blindness; it is hard to bear, but it is just and 
wholesome if, instead of holding God responsible for it, 
we recognize in it the harvest of our own sowing. This 
is a world of order and of moral purpose, and the deed 
cannot be separated from its consequences, We are, 
in large measure, the creators of our conditions; if these 
conditions are hard, let us look. to ourselves before we 
rail at fate or charge our misfortunes on Providence. 


In the Key of Green 

PHILOSOPHISING FROM NATURE..THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

In her exquisite diversity of coloring, Nature seems 
to have used her palette at random; seldom to have 
labeled uniformity of purpose by uniformity of tint. 
Viewed broadly, the land and the waters and the firma- 
ment above them seem drifting curtains, permanent only 
in the impermanence of their hues. Seen more intimately 
color is definite enough, but seldom goes hand in hand 
with purpose. The naked rocks and fields lift themselves 
up in whites or slates, or in reds and browns, colored 
for the most part by minerals accidentally present. The 
colors of jewels seldom are inherent in their structure ; 
the sapphire and the ruby are crystals of alumina tinged 
with different and accidental oxides ; the diamond itself 
may borrow sulphurous yellow from extrinsic material. 
Birds and beasts and insects flaunt through the world, 


streaked or spotted, plain ,or parti-colored, in every di- 
verse hue, while no two kinds are alike, and the nearest 
akin in blood and bone often the most diverse in color. 
Flowers advertise their dainties in a million hues and 
mixtures, using every shade to serve the one purpose of 


attracting insects. But Nature, so capricious elsewhere, 
tinges the leaves of nearly every plant with green. From 
the tropic forests to the coldest heights, wherever plants 
are found, they cover the earth with a mantle of green. 
Even the microscopic plants that may be skimmed from 
the surface of the sea, and whose color is lost in the blue 
of the waters, share in the uniformity. The leaves of 
the copper-beech, the browns and reds of some seaweeds 
are no exception; they are green in masquerade, over- 
laid by a domino of other pigments. 

This green color, found in so large a part of the 
organic world, is due to the presence of a chemical sub- 
stance technically known as “chlorophyll,” leaf-green. 
Before the dawn in some warm night of summer let one 
shut off the light from a small area on the surface of a 
leaf by affixing an opaque disk—-say, of leather. When 
the light of another day has gone, the simplest chemical 
test will reveal that starch has been formed in abundance 
all over the leaf, except where the disk of leather has 
kept the chlorophyll in darkness. These two together, 
leaf-green and light, have the universal task of building 
up starch, and their co-operation for this purpose is the 
foundation of the whole organic world. All the moulds 
and funguses and all animals—in fact, all that life that 
has not leaf-green—are dependent upon life that has leaf- 
green ; either directly being vegetarian or feeding upon 
animals that themselves are vegetarian. This is the 
open secret of the world: leaf-green and light, and 


nothing else, can manufacture the universal food from 
water and carbonic acid—substances universally present. 

Will no modern chemist synthesize for us chlorophyll, 
and by a stupendous achievement revolutionize the 
economy of the world? One hundred years ago, when 
chemical science was devoted to analysis, the artificial 
formation of an organic compound would have been 
regarded as an unphilosophical dream. But, in these 
days, when organic chemists not only emulate Nature 
by making in the laboratory substances hitherto formed 
only bv living protoplasm, but affront her with unnatural 
compounds, the synthesis of chlorophyll would indeed 
be a wonder, but no prodigy. And consider what it 
might mean! In the matter of energy the world lives 
far beyond its income. Its revenue is derived chiefly 
from that part of the radiant energy of sunlight that is 
captured by chlorophyll and stored up in portable form 
by plants. In addition to such income it is drawing 
upon capital largely, upon the savings of the past accu- 
mulated in the form of coal, oil, and peat. Population 
presses, the income is reaching its limit, the capital is 
disappearing. Will the organic chemist aid Nature by 
covering the earth with a more universal coat of green ? 
Each inch that has access to air and water and sunlight 
might capture the energy of sunlight at present reflected 
into space, and make by it starch for food, carbon for 
fire. The surface of the “‘ unvintageable sea,” the bar- 
ren plains and mountains, spread with the compound 
of the chemist, might yield a harvest for man. Or, to 
pursue the subject for a moment into the grotesque, man 
himself clad in green, as he took the air in the sunlight, 
might earn, without thought or work, a great part of his 
daily food. 

A dream like this may become true to-morrow. The 
land-hunger, now the chief token of the struggle for 
existence in nations or between nations, might be 
appeased for a time. Would human beings, released 
as no realization of Socialist dreams would release them, 
devote their energies to the conquest of new realms of 
thought, to the achievement of an ordered and dignified 
comfort now impossible? Or would they plunge into 
a riot of the senses and sink into the apathy of decay? 
These are speculations for the social philosopher. The 
cold answer of science, derided by Socialists as empirical, 
is that population would multiply rapidly up to the limits 
of the new food-supply, unless new diseases pared down 
the numbers. If the new diseases failed to come or to 
succeed, there would be an opportunity for testing 
whether or no some factor, like Mr. William Morris’ 
Work for Work’s Sake, or Art for Art’s Sake, could take 
the place of want as a driving force. “Without such or 
some equivalent, degeneration would ensue, and there 
would be a lapse into barbarism, different only from 
primitive savagery in that it would possess the more 
refined weapons of cruelty forged by civilization. But 
if population did advance up to the limits of the new 
food-supply, who shall imagine the horrors resulting 
from a struggle so vast, when the whole world might be 
like a teeming slum of Canton, sick with its burden of 
humanity. Such unthinkable misery might be the birth- 
throes of new types filled with a strange glory, but also 
it might be the death-throes of the human race; and the 
organic chemist now, in his laboratory in England or in 
Germany, getting ready for the synthesis of chlorophyll, 
may be the artificer of a new monster that shall devour 
the human race. 
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Noiselessly, dreamily, with that suggestion of charity 
which always lingers about a snowstorm, fell the white 
flakes down, in the arms of the gray twilight. There 
was an air of desolation about the grim old State 
House, as, one by one, the great doors creaked the 
departure of the various occupants of the honorable 
old pile that overlooks the city and the sluggish sweep 
of the Cumberland beyond. The last loitering feet 
came down the damp corridors ; the rustle of a woman’s 
skirts sent a ghostly rattle through shadowy alcoves. 

The Governor heard the steps and the rustle of the 
stiff bombazine skirts, and wondered, in a vague way, 
why it was that women would work beyond the time 
they bargained for. ‘The librarian was always the last 
to leave, except the Governor himself. He had heard 
her pass that door at dusk, day in, day out, for two 
years, and always after the others were gone. He 
never felt quite alone in the empty State House until 
those steps had passed by. This evening, however, 
they stopped, and he looked up inquiringly as the knob 
was carefully turned, and the librarian entered. 

‘“‘T only stopped to say a word for the little hunch- 
back’s mother,” she said. ‘“ She is not a bad woman, 
and her provocation was great. Moreover, she is a 
woman.’ He remembered the words iong after the 
librarian had gone. 

“ She is a woman.” 
vance for a creature sentenced to the gallows. 
sighed, and again took up the long roll of paper. 

“‘Tnasmuch as she was sorely wronged, beaten, tor- 
tured by seeing her afflicted child ill-treated, we, the 
undersigned, do beg of your excellency all charity and 
all leniency compatible with the laws of the State and 
the loftier law of mercy.” 

Oh, that was an old story; yet it read well, too, that 
old, old petition with that old, old plea—charity. Five 
hundred names were signed to it; and yet, thrice five 
hundred tongues would lash him if he set his own 
name there. It was a hard thing—to hold life in his 
hand and refuse it. Those old threadbare stories, old 
as pain itself, had well-nigh wrought his ruin ; his politi- 
calruin. At least the papers said as much; they had 
sneeringly nicknamed him “ Tender-heart,” and com- 
pared him, with a sneer, too, to that old, sterling hero— 
the Governor’s eyes sought the east window, where the 
statue of Andrew Jackson loomed like a bronze giant 
amid the snowflakes and the gathering twilight. They 
had compared them, the old hero who lived in bronze, 
and the young human-heart who had no “ backbone,” 
and was moved by a rogue’s cry. 

Yet he had loved that majestic old statue since the 
day he had entered the executive office as chief ruler of 
the State, and had fancied for a moment the old hero 
was welcoming him into her trust and highest honor, as 
he sat astride his great steed with his cocked hat lifted 
from the head that had indeed worn “large honors.” 
But he had been so many times thrust into his teeth, he 
could almost wish 

“Papers! Papers! 


That was a strange plea to ad- 
He 
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A thin little face peered in at the door, a face so old, 
so strangely unchildlike, he wondered for an instant 
what trick of pain’s had fastened that knowing face of 
a man upon the misshapen body of a child. 

“‘ Yes,” said the Executive, “ I want a Banner.” 

The boy had bounded forward, as well as a dwarfed 
foot would allow, at the welcome “ Yes,” but stopped 
midway the apartment and slowly shook his head at 
the remainder of the sentence, while an expression, 
part jubilance, part regret, and altogether distrust, 
crossed his little old-young face. 

“Don’t sell that sort, mister,” said he. 
our club don’t. It’s—low-lived.” 

The Governor smiled, despite his hard day with the 
critics and the petition folks. 

“What? You don’t sell the Avening Banner, the 
only independent journal in the city ?” 

The newsboy was a stranger to sarcasm. 

“That’s about the size on’t,” he said, as he edged 
himself, a veritable bundle of tatters, a trifle nearer the 
red coals glowing in the open grate. 

“ And so,” said he, “ you refuse to sell the Banner. 
Why is that?” 

“‘Shucks !” was the reply. “’Tain’t no good. None 
o’ us likes it. You see, cully ” The Executive 
started ; but a glance at the earnest, unconscious face 
convinced him the familiarity was not intentional dis- 
respect. ‘‘ You see,” the boy went on, “it sez mean 
things; tells lies, you know, about a friend o’ mine.” 

One foot, the shorter, withered member, was thrust 
dangerously near to the glowing coalbed; the little 
gossip was making himself thoroughly at home. The 
Executive observed it, and smiled. He also noted the 
weary droop of the shoulders, and impulsively pointed 
to a seat. : 

Instinctively, he glanced toward the east window. 
The bronze face wore a solemn, sturdy frown, but on 
the tip of the great general’s cocked hat a tiny sparrow 
had perched, and stood coquettishly picking at the 
white snowflakes that fell upon the bronze rim. 

“ And so the Banner abuses your friend ?” 

The Executive turned again to the tatters, cosily 
ensconced in the soft depths of the State’s purple. The 
old-young head nodded. 

“ And what does it say of him?” 

He wondered if it could abuse anyone quite so 
soundly and so mercilessly as it had dealt with him. 

“Aw, sher!” The tatters, in state, were growing 
contemptuous. “ It called him a ‘mugwump /’” 

The Governor colored. It said the same of him. 

“ An’,” the boy went on, “it said ez ther’ wa’n’t no 
backbone to him, an’ ez he wuz only fitten to set the 
pris’ners loose, an’ to play the fiddle. An’ it said a lot 
about a feller named Ole Poplar ‘ 

“What!” 

The smile upon the Governor’s lips gave place to a 
hearty laugh as the odd little visitor ransacked the 
everglades of memory for the desired timber from 
which heroes are hewn. 

“Poplar? Ben’t it poplar? Naw, cedar—ash, won- 
nut, hick’ry—that’s it! Hick’ry. Ole Hick’ry. It 
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said a lot about him: an’ it made the boys orful mad, 
an’ they won’t sell the nasty paper.” 

The tatters began to quiver with the excitement of 
the recital. The little old-young face lost something of 
its patient, premature age, while the owner rehearsed 
the misdoings of the city’s independent afternoon journal. 

The Executive listened with a smile of amused per- 
plexity. Evidently 4e was the “friend” referred to, 
else the journal had said the same of two parties. 

“Who is your friend ?” he asked, vaguely wondering 
as to what further developments he might expect. 

“ Aw,” said the boy, “he ain’t my friend perzactly. 
He’s Skinny’s, though, an’ all the boys stan’s up for 
Skinny.” 

“And who is ‘Skinny ?’” 

“« Say, cully ”"—his words were slow and emphatic— 
“‘wher’ wuz you raised? Don’t you know Skinny?” 

The Executive shook his head. “Is he a news- 
boy ?” 

“He wuz ” The tatters were still a moment, only 
a twitch of the lips and a slight choking movement of 
the throat told the boy was struggling with his emo- 
tions. ‘Then the rough, frayed sleeve was drawn across 
the bundle of papers strapped across his breast, where 
a tear glistened upon the front page of the Avening 
Herald, “He wuz a newsboy—till yistiddy. We 
buried uv him yistiddy.” 

The momentary silence was broken only by the soft 
click of the clock telling the run of time. It was the 
Governor who spoke then: “ And this man whom the 
Banner abuses was Skinny’s friend ? ” 

“Yes. This here was Skinny’s route. I took it yis- 
tiddy. Yer see, Skinny didn’t have no mammy an’ 
no folks, an’ no meat onter his bones—that’s why 
we all named him Skinny. He was jest b-o-n-z-e-s, an’ 
ther’ wuz nobody ter keep keer uv him when he wuz 
sick, an’ he jest up an’ died.” 

Without the window the snow fell softly, softly. The 
little brown bird hopped down from the great general’s 
hat and sought shelter in the bronze bosom of his 
fluted vesture. Poor little snowbird !—the human waif 
which the newsboys had buried—for him the bronze 
bosom of charity had offered no shelter from the 
storm. The tatters in velvet had forgotten the cold 
and the presence before him, as he gazed into the 
dreamful warmth of the fire. He did not see the mo- 
tion of the Governor’s hand across his eyes, nor did he 
know how the great man was rehearsing the Banner's 
criticisms. 

“He cannot hear a beggar’s tale without growing 
chicken-hearted and opening the prison doors to every 
red-handed murderer confined there who can put up a 
pretty story.” 

He was soft-hearted; he knew it, and regretted it 
many times to the bronze general at the window. But 
this evening there wasa kind of defiance about him; 
he was determined to dare the old warrior-statesman, 
and the slanderous Banner—and his own “ chicken- 
heart,” too. 

“Tell me,” 
Skinny’s.” 

“The Gov’ner ?” 

“« Was it the Governor ?” 

“Say!” Oh, the scorn of those young eyes! “Is 
ther’ anybody else can pardon out convicts? In 
course ’twas the Gov’ner. Skinny had a picture uv 





said he, “about this friend of 
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him, too. A great big un, an’, golly! ‘twuz pritty. 
Kep’ it hangin’ over his cot what Nickerson, the p’lice- 
man ez ain’t got no folks, neither, like Skinny, let him 
set up in a corner 0’ Ais room down ter Black Bottom. 
Say, cully, does you know the Gov’ner ?” 

“Yes; but go on with your story. ‘Tell meall about 
Skinny and—Azs friend.” 

The tatters settled back into the purple cushions. 
The firelight played upon the little old face, and the 
heat drew the dampness from the worn clothes, envelop- 
ing the thin figure in a vapor that might have been a 
poetic dream-mist but for the ragged reality slowly 
thawing in the good warmth. The bundle of papers 
had been lifted from the sunken chest and placed care- 
fully by on the crimson and olive rug, while the human 
bundle settled itself to tell the story of Skinny. 

“Me an’ him wuz on the pris’n route,” said he, “ till 
—yistiddy. Least, I wuz ther’ till yistiddy. Skinny 
tuk this route last year. He begged it fur me when he 
—come ter quit, because I ben’t ez strong ez—Soler- 
mun, you know. Wa’n’t hethe strong un? Solermun 
or Merthuslem. I get mixed in them Bible fellers. 
But ’twuz when we wuz ter the pris’n route I larnt 
about Skinny’s friend, the Gov’ner, you know. First 
ther’ wuz ole Jack Nasby up an’ got parelized, an’ wa’n’t 
no ‘count ter nobody, let ‘lone ter the State. ‘A 
dead ex-pense,’ the ward’n said. He suffered orful, 
too, an’ so’d his wife. An’ one day Skinny said he wuz 
goin’ ter write a pertition an’ git all the ’fishuls ter sign 
it, an’ git the Gov’ner ter pard’n ole Nasby out. They 
all signed it—one o’ the convic’s writ it, but they all 
told Skinny ez ’twuz no use, ’cause he wouldn’t do it. 
An’ one day, don’t yer think, when ole Nasby wuz 
layin’ on the hospittul bunk with his dead side kivered 
over with a pris’n blankit, an’ his wife a-cryin’ becase 
the ward’n war ’bleeged ter lock her out, the Gov’ner 
his se’f walked in. An’ what yer reckin he done? 
Cried/ What yer think o’ that, cully? Cried; an’ 
‘lowed ez how ‘ few folks wuz so bad et somebody didn’t 
keer fur ’em,’ an’ then he called the man’s wife back, 
an’ p’inted ter the half-dead ole convic’, an’ told her ter 
‘fetch him home.’ Did! An’ the nex’ day if the 
Banner didn’t tan him! Yer jest bet it did. 

“ An’ ther’ wuz a feller ther’ been in twenty year, an’ 
had seventy-nine more ahead uv him. An’ one night 
when th2r’ wa’n’t nobody thinkin’ uv it, he up an’ got 
erligion. An’ he ain't no more en got it, en he wants 
ter git away fum ther’. Prayed fur it constant: ‘ Lord, 
let me out!’ ‘Lord, let me out!’ That’s what he’u’d 
say ez he set on the spoke pile fittin’ spokes for the 
Tennessee wagins; an’ a-cryin’ all the time. He 
couldn’t take time ter cry an’ pray ’thout cheat’n’ o’ the 
State, yer know, so he jest cried an’ prayed while he 
worked. ‘The other pris’ners poked fun at him, an’ tol’ 
him if he got out they ’u’d try erligion in theirn. Yorter 
seen him; he wuz a good un. Spec’ yer have heeard 
’bout him. Did yer heear ’bout the big fire that bruk 
out in the prisin las’ November, did yer?” 

The Governor nodded and the boy talked on. 

“ Well, that ther’ convic’ worked orful hard at that 
fire. He fetched thirteen men out on his back. They 
wuz suf’cated, yer know. He fetched the ward’n out, 
too, in his arms. An’ one uv his arms wuz burnt that 
bad it had ter be cut off. An’ the pris’n doctor said 
he breathed fire inter his lungs or sumthin’. An’ the 
next day the Gov’ner pard’ned uv him out. I wuz ther’ 
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when the pard’n come. The ward’n’s voice trim'léd 
when he read it ter the feller layin’ bundled up on his 
iron bunk. An’ when he heeard it he riz up in bed an’ 
sez he, ‘ My prayers is answered; tell the boys.’ The 
ward’n bent over ’im ez he dropped back an’ shet his 
eyes, an’ tried ter shake him up. ‘What must I tell 
the Gov’ner ?’ sez he. ‘Tell him, God bless him.’ An’ 
that wuz the las’ word he ever did say topside o’ ¢his 
earth. Whatcher think o’ that, cully? ’Bout ez big 
ez the Banner’s growl, wa’n’t it ?” 

The Executive nodded again, while the little gossip 
of the slums talked on in his quaint old way of deeds the 
very angels must have wept to witness. 

‘*‘ But the best uv all wuz about Ole Bemis,” said he, 
rearranging his tatters so that the wxdried portion might 
be turned to the fire. “ Did you ever hear about Ole 
Bemis ?” 

Did he? Would he ever cease to hear about him ? 
he wondered. 

* Ver see,” said he, “‘ Bemis wuz a banker; a reg’lar 
rich un. He kilt a man—kilt him dead, too—an’ yer 
see, cully, ’twuz his own son-in-law. An’ one cote 
went dead against him, an’ they fetched it ter t’other 
‘S’preme,’ or ‘Sperm,’ or sumthin’. An’ the Banner 
said he orter be hung, an’ would be, if the Gov’ner’d let 
him. But, if he’d cry a little, the Gov’ner’d set him on 
his feet again, when the cotes wuz done with him. 
But that cote said he mus’ hang, too, an’ they put him in 
jail; an’ befo’ they had the trial, the jailer looked for a 
mob ter come an’ take him out at night an’ hang him. 
He set up late lookin’ fur it. But, ’stid uv a mob, the 
jailer heeard a little pitapat on the steps, an’ a little rattle 
uv the door, an’ when he opened uv it, ther’ wuz a little 
lame crippled girl standin’ ther’, leanin’ on her crutches, 
a-cryin’ an’ a-beggin’ ter see her pappy. Truth, cully ; 
cross my heart ”—and two small fingers drew the sign of 
the cross upon the little gossip’s breast. ‘ Atter that, folks 
begin ter feel sorry fur the ole banker, when the jailer’d 
tell bout the little crutch ez sounded up an’ down them 
jail halls all day. The pris’ners got ter know it, an’ 
ter wait fur it, an’ they named uv her ‘ crippled angul,’ 
she wuz that white and pritty, with her blue eyes, an’ 
hair like tumbled-up sunshine all around her face. 
When the pris’ners heeard the rustle uv her little silk 
dress breshin’ the banisters ez she clomb up-stairs, they 
’u’d say, ‘Ther’s the little angul’s wings.’ An’ they said 
the jail got more darker atter the wings went by. An’ 
when they had that ther’ las’ trial uv Ole Bemis, 
lots.o’ meanness leaked out ez had been done him, an’ 
it showed ez the pris’ner wa’n’t so mightily to blame 


atter all. An’ lots of folks wuz hopin’ the old man ’u’d 
be plum cleared. But the cote said he mus’ hang! 
hang! hang! Did. An’ when it said so, the angul 


fell over in her pappy’s arms, an’ her crutch rolled down 
an’ lay aginst the judge’s foot, an’ he picked it up an’ 
helt it all the time he wuz sayin’ the death sentence. 

“ An’ the Banner said ‘that wuz enough fur chicken- 
heart ’—an’ said ever’body might look fur a pard’n nex’ 
day. An’ ¢hen whatcher reckin? What do yer reckin, 
cully? The nex’ day down come a little yaller-headed 
gal ter the jail a-kerryin uv a fard’n. Whatcher think 
o’ that? Wuz that chicken-heart? Naw, cully, that 
wuz grit. Skinny said so. And Skinny said—he wuz 
allus hangin’ roun’ the cap’tul—an’ he heeard the men 
talkin’ ’bout it. An’ they said the little gal come up ter 
see the Gov’ner, an’ he wouldn’t see her at first. But 


she got in at last, an’ begged an’ begged fur the ole man 
’bout ter hang. 

“But the Gov’ner wouldn’t lis’n, till all’t once she 
turned to him an’ sez she, ‘ Have you gota chile?’ An’ 
his eyes filt up in a minute, an’ sez he, ‘ One, at Mount 
Olivet.’ That’s the graveyard, yer know. Then he 
called his sec’t’ry man, an’ whispered ter him. An’ the 
man sez, ‘Is it wise?’ An’ then the Gov’ner stood up 
gran’ like, an’ sez he, ‘ Hit’s right; and that’s enough.’ 
Wa’n’t that bully, though? Wa’n’t it? Say, cully, 
whatcher think o’ that? An’ whatcher lookin’ at out 
the winder? ” 

The shadows held the tall warrior in a dusky mantle. 
Was it fancy, or did Old Hickory indeed lift his cocked 
hat a trifle higher? Old bronze hero, did he, too, hear 
that click of a child’s crutch echoing down the dismal 
corridors of the grim old State House, as the little, mis- 
shapen feet sped upon their last hope? And, in his 

dreams, did he, too, hear, the Executive wondered,the 
cry of a little child begging life of him who alone held 
it? Did he hear the wind, those long December nights, 
moaning over Olivet with the sob of a dead babe in its 
breath? Did he understand the human, as well as the 
heroic, old warrior-statesman whose immortality was 
writ in bronze? 

“Say, cully,” the tatters grew restless again, ‘ does 
the firelight hurt yer eyes, makes ’em water? They 
looks like the picture o’ Skinny’s man when the water’s 
in’em so. Oh, but hit’s a good picture! It’s a man, 
layin’ in bed. Sick or sumthin’, I reckin. An’ his 
piller’s all ruffled up, an’ the kiverlid all white ez snow. 
An’ his face has got a kind o’ glory look, jest like yer 
see on the face o’ the pris’n chaplin when he’s a-prayin’ 
with his head up, an’ his eyes shet tight, an’ a streak o’ 
sunshine comes a-creepin’ in through the gratin’ uv the 
winders an’ strikes acrost his face. ‘That’s the way 
Skinny’s picture man looks, only ther’ ain’t no bars, an’ 
the light stays ther’. An’in one corner is a big, dig 
patch o’ light. ’Tain’t sunshine—too soft. An’ ’tain’t 
moonlight—too bright. Hit’s jest Zght. An’ plumb 
square in the middle of it is a angul; a gal angul, I 
reckin, becase it’s orful pritty, with goldish hair, an’ 
eyes ez blue ez—-that cheer yer head’s leaned on. An’ 
she has a book, a gold un; whatcher think, o’ that? 
An’ she’s writin’ down names in it. An’ the man in the 
bed is watchin’ uv her, an’ tellin’ uv her what ter do; 
fur down ter the bottom ther’s some gol’-writin’. Skinny 
figgered it out an’ it said: ‘ Write me as one who loves 
his fellow-men.’ Ain’t that scrumptious! Yer jest bet. 

“‘T asked Skinny once what it meant, and he said he 
didn’t know for plumb certain, but, sez he, ‘I calls it 
the Gov’ner, Skip ; the Gov’ner and the crippled angul.’ 
Atter that Skinny an’ me an’ the boys allus called it the 
Gov’ner. Say! did you ever see the Gov’ner ?” 

The Executive nodded, and the tatters, rising and 
sinking back again with vehemence, in accord with 
surprise, threatened to leave more than a single mark 
upon the State’s purple. 


‘Oh, say, now! did yer though? An’ did he look 


this here way, an’ set his chin so, an’ keep his eyes kind 
o’ shet, ’s if he wuz afeard someun’u’d see if he cried an’ 
tell the Banner ez ther’ wuz tears in his eyes? Skinny 
said he did. Skinny didn’t lie, 4e didn’t. 

“‘ An’ did yer ever heear him make a speech? Raily, 
now, did yer?” 

The spare body bent forward, as if the sharp eyes 








would catch the faintest hint of falsehood in the face 
before him. ‘“ Yorter heeard him. Shinny did onct, 
when he was ’norgrated, yer know. An’ you bet he’s 
gran’, then, on them ’norgrat’n days. He jest up an’ 
dares the Banner. An’ his speeches goes this way.” 

The tatters half stood; the sole of one torn shoe 
pressed against the State’s purple of the great easy- 
chair, one resting upon the velvet rug. One small 
hand lightly clasped the arm of the cherry chair, while 
the other was enthusiastically waved to and fro as the 
vagabond’s deft tongue told off a fragment of one of 
the Exccutive’s masterpieces of eloquence. 

“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” indeed, 
poured the great particle of the great argument that 
had swept the old Volunteer State, at the moment of 
its financial agony, from centre to circumference: 

“«¢ The so-called “‘ State bonds” are against the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares, No State shall grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, coin money, or emit bills of credit. State 
bonds! State bonds! I tell you, friends and fellow- 


citizens, that is the name of the enemy that is hammer- 


ing upon that mighty platform upon which all social, 
political, and financial affairs of the country are founded; 
the palladium of our liberties—the Constitution of the 
United States.’ ” 

The ragged shoe slipped from its velvet pedestal, the 
now dry tatters dropped back into the luxuriant softness 
of the easy-chair. The glow of excitement faded from 
the little old face that seemed suddenly to grow older. 
The man watching with keen surprise, that was indeed 
almost wonder, saw the boy’s lips twitch nervously. 

“Say!” he ventured again, “ yorter knowed Skinny. 
He wuz the nicest boy yevver did see. He knowed 
everthing, he did. See the Gov’ner many a time. 
Heeard him say that very speech I’m tellin’ you ’bout. 
In this very house, too, up-stairs, wher’ the leguslatur 
sets. I peeped in ’while ago; nobody ther’ but the sex- 
tent. Skinny heeard the Gov’ner speak ther’ though— 
an’ when the ban’ played, an’ the folks all clapped their 
hands, Skinny flung his hat up, plumb inter the big 
chand’ler an’ the Low Taxers, an’ a p’liceman fetched 
him out by the collar, an’ when he got out the cop sez 
ter him, sez he, ‘ Now whatcher got ter say?’ Skinny 
was a Low Taxer his own se’f, so when the cop axed 
him fur his say, he flung his hat up todes the bare- 
headed Liberty woman out ther’ at the front door, an’ 
sez he, ‘Hooray fur the Gov’ner an’ the Low-Tax 
party!’ Did. He slep’ in the lockup that night fur 
it; but he got his holler. He wuz a good un. 

“ Say, cully! I wisht yercould see Skinny’s picture 
anyhow. It’s over ter hunchback Harry’s house now, 
vother side o’ Hell’s Half. Yer know Hell’s Half acre? 
Awful place. Skinny give the picture to Harry ’count 
o’ his not bein’ able ter git bout much. He set a sight 
o’ store by it, Skinny did, an’ he didn’t let it leave him 
till the last minit; he just wé//ed ft, yer know, to hunch- 
back Harry. When he wuz a-dyin’ he turned ter me, 
an’ sez he, ‘ Skip, hang the Gov’ner so’s I can see him.’ 
An’ when I done it, he*sez, sorter smilin’, sez he, ‘Skip!’ 
Sez I, ‘Skinny!’ Sez he, ‘Thecrippled angul has wiped 
all the tears out o’ the Gov’ner’s eyes.’ Then he fell 
back on his straw piller and shet his eyes, so; an’ atter 
’while he opened uv um, an’ sez he—so soft yer jest 
could a-heeard it, sez he, ‘ Write me ez one who loves his 
fellow-men.’ An’ that wuz the last word he ever said 
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on this earth. He had a nice fun’ril, yer bet. Us 
newsboys made it; an’ the pris’n chapl’n said the 
sument. We bought the flowers, us boys did; they cos’ 
ten dollars. ‘Ther’ wuz a wreath made uv white roses, 
an’ right in the middle, made out o’ little teeny buds, 
wuz his name—‘ Skinny.’ The flower-man said it 
wouldn’t do, when we told him ter put it ther’, but we 
‘lowed ’twuz our money an’ our fun’ril, and if we couldn’t 
have it our way we wouldn’t have it at all. An’ he said 
it might hurt his folkses feelin’s ; but we tol’ him Skinny 
didn’t have no folks, an’ no name neither; ’cept jest 
‘Skinny.’ So he made up the wreath like we said, an’ 
it’s out ther’ on his grave this blessed minit, if the snow 
ain’t kivered it up. Say, cully! Don’t yer be a-cryin’ 
fur Skinny. He’s all right—the chapl’n sez so. The 
Gov’ner’d cry fur him though, I bet yer, if he knowed 
about the fun’ril yistiddy. Mebbe ole Pop Hickory 
wouldn’t, but I bet the Gov’ner would.” 

The face of the Executive was turned toward the 
fire—a tiny blue blaze shot upward for an instant, and 
was reflected in a diamond setting that glittered on his 
bosom. A match to the sparkling jewel rested a moment 
upon his cheek, then rolled down and lay upon his hand 
a bright, glistening tear. There was a sound of heavy 
footsteps coming down the gray stone corridor—a creak, 
a groan, and a bang. 

‘“* What’s that?” asked the newsboy, starting up. 

“That,” said the Executive, “is the porter, closing 
up for the night.” 

The tatters stood as near upright as tatters may, and 
gathered themselves together. Not a paper sold; he 
had gossiped away the afternoon with right royal reck- 
lessness. He remembered it too late. 

“Say! yer wouldn’t wanta Herald?” It was not 
easy to talk business where lately he had talked confi- 
dence. The Executive’s hand sought his pocket. 

“Yes,” said he, “a Herald will do. What is your 
name, boy?” 

“Skippy! ’Cause I don’t skip, yer know.” 

There was a twinkle in the vagabond’s eye as the 
maimed foot was thrust forward. ‘The next moment he 
glanced at the coin the Executive had handed him. 

“Say! I can’t change a dollar; hain’t seen that 
much money since the bridge wuz burnt.” 

The Executive smiled. ‘“ Never mind the change, 
and be sure you bring me to-morrow’s Herald.” 

The tatters did stand upright at that, while a look of 
genuine wonder, not unmixed with admiration, came 
into the little old-young face. 

“Say! who de you, anyhow?” he asked. And the 
lids did “drop,” as the Banner said, “to hide the 
tears,” as the great man answered, slowly : 

“IT am the Governor of Tennessee, Skip.” 

There was a low, soft whistle, a hurried shambling 
toward the door, a half-whispered something about 
“‘ Skinny” and “ Old Pop Hickory,” and the ponderous 
door closed behind him. When the fire had burned so 
low he could no longer see the print of the newsboy’s 
foot upon the velvet cushion of the armchair the Gov- 
ernor arose and began to put away his papers. 

“Inasmuch as she was sorely wronged”—his eye 

fell upon a line of the woman-murderer’s long petition. 
Was this a “case for clemency,” as the petition declared ? 
The crisp paper rattled strangely as he unrolled it and 
fixed his own name, together with the great seal of the 
State, to the few words he had written. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Philip the Dreamer....Stanley Waterloo....Leslie’s Weekly Yes, and grandma’s sandals swiftly wheel 
To the Memory of Eugene Field. At the touch of the inspiration ; 
And they trip with a clicking toe arr heel 
To the time of the Ole Virginia Reel, 
Till they wildly whirl as they seem to feel 
A breath from the old plantation. 


Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead! 

He is lying now in a narrower bed 

Than ever should yield such a leader rest— 

For Philip the Dreamer should have the best; 

Purple trappings and cloth of gold Then the tiny shoes that the baby wore 

Only should Philip the Dreamer hold. Tread light to the happy measure ; 

And the father’s boots—they are tens or more— 

Crash down on the sanded cabin floor, 

While the old house shakes and the rafters roar 
With the boisterous sounds of pleasure. 

But the best of all in the golden dusk 


Are the mother’s slippers dancing. 
Like the thistle-down or rustling husk 


Yes, he should be lying in garb o* state, 

And pale-faced mutes by his bier should wait. 
A kingdom he gained, but an empire sought; 
Strong was his hand in the things he wrought, 
But open the hand that his bounty shed— 
And Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead ! 


Dreamer of doings beyond his time, As the night wind whistles loud and brusque 
Dreamer of fellowship’s utmost prime ; ‘Sis tee weniient tn of Wiens Maik 
There should all grace to the dead be done, And the firelight gleams ok dancing 


With moaning music and minute-gun 
and wet-lashed eyelids of those who knew 
Of the life that was daring and strong and true. 


So they dance till the fire burns dim and low 
And the hearth grows cold before them ; 
Till the fading firebeams come and go 


He had his dreams of a better life, — And the black shades stagger to and fro, 
Of generous deeds and of lack of strife, Then they all slip back in their zigzag row, 
Save that strife only to see who can To be found by the feet that wore them. 


Do what is best for the other man. 
This was his thought, in his vast soul bred— 
But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead! 


Under the Prow....The Entrance into Death....New York Sun 
Last night the watchers stood around my couch 
And said in whispers, ‘‘ Life is nearly sped!” 

Philip the Dreamer a man was made; 

Philip the Dreamer was daft at trade ; 

The clink of money was naught to him, 

The prate of the changers a chatter dim; 

Pence-getters all, by a nose-1ing led— 

But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead! 


My eyes beheld dim lights upon a shore, 
Whence came soft ripples, breaking at my feet ; 
I heard a boatman casting off his chain; 

I saw him light the candles at the prow; 

And of the dreams of earth that crowded in 

To ask a place beside the pilot dumb 

Philip the Dreamer had noblest mark, I only held the things my soul had loved. 

But Philip the Dreamer is lying stark ! 

A dead one great of a brotherhood 
Generous, fighting for what is good, 
Only the good, in a bad thing’s stead— 
But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead ! 


Blent colorings I kept of hill and sea, 

Low song of woodlands and hush of pines. 

Soft murmurings of streams by mountain sides-- 
(Remembrances that flit, like tiny sails, 

Across the Lake of Memory and sink 


Philip the Dreamer knew what was soul; Beyond dark headlands at the farthest sight) ; 
Philip the Dreamer knew what was whole ; No winning from the cruel strife for gold, 
Philip the Dreamer by God was led — Nor gage of struggle captured in the crowd 
But Philip the Dreamer is dead, is dead! That delve the mines of avarice and hate ; 
God help us when such as our Philip dies! And when I heard a music o’er the wave 

God help us in all helpful enterprise ! And voices of my youth besought my ears, 


I knew my boat had parted from the shore. 
Frolic in the Firelight....8. Q. Lapius....Ladies’ Home Companion 
Oh! the firelight plays on the cabin wall 
As the beech wood snaps and crackles ; 
And the eight-day clock standing stiff and tall 
Seems to nod and smile to the merry call, 
Till the hoarse wind mutters, ‘‘ Balance all!” 


Of all the heavy hoard men gather here 

And bring with toil unto the river’s marge, 
No grain but that which brighteneth the soul 
May cross the wave; but all be overcast, 
Like useless ballast, to a stormy sea. 


Then the dancers slip their shackles. The Native-Born....Rudyard Kipling....Londen Times 
They are boots and shoes in a zigzag row, We’ve drunk to the Queen, God bless her ! 

Now freed from the feet that wore them; We’ve drunk to our mother’s land, 
And they all leap forth in the firelight’s glow, We’ve drunk to our English brother 
And they madly caper heel-and-toe, (But he does not understand) ; 
And the music sounds and the sweet strains flow We’ve drunk to the wide creation 

From the crackling blaze before them. And the cross swings low to the dawn— 
There are Tom’s old shoes with their knotted strings, Rae Shieh, aa tan seal 

Se : A health to the Native-born! 

And they join ina noisy scuffle ; 
There are grandpa’s pumps, and they quickly swing They change their skies above them 
Into line and skip to the Highland Fling, But not their hearts that roam ! 
Or they nimbly cut the Pigeon Wing We learned from our wistful mothers 


And indulge in a double-shuffle. To call old England ‘‘ home.” 
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We read of the English skylark, 
Of the spring in the English lanes, 

But we screamed with the painted lories 
As we rode on the dusty plains! 

They passed with their old-world legends— 
Their tales of wrong and dearth— 

Our fathers held by purchase 
But we by the right of birth; 

Our heart’s where they rocked our cradle, 
Our love where we spent our toil, 

And our faith and our hope and our honor 
We pledge to our native soil ! 

I charge you charge your glasses— 
I charge you drink with me 

To the men of the Four New Peoples, 
And the Islands of the Sea— 

To the last least lump of coral 
That none may stand outside, 

And our own good pride shall teach us 
To praise our comrades’ pride. 

To the hush of the breathless morning 
On the thin, tin, crackling roofs, 

To the haze of the burned back-ranges 
And the drum of the shoeless hoofs— 

To the risk of a death by drowning, 
To the risk of a death by drouth— 

To the men of a million acres 
To the Sons of the Golden Scuth. 


To the Sons of the Golden South (Stand up /) 
And the life we live and know ; 

Leta fellow sing o the little things he cares about 

Lf a fellow fights for the little things he cares about 
With the weight of a single blow / 


To the smoke of a hundred coasters, 
To the sheep on a thousand hills, 

To the sun that never blisters, 
To the rain that never chills— 

To the land of the waiting springtime, 
To our five-meal meat-fed men, 

To the tall deep-bosomed women, 
And the children nine and ten ! 


And the children nine and ten (Stand up /) 
And the life we live and know 
Let a fellow sing o’ the little things he cares about 
Lf a fellow fights for the little things he cares about 
With the weight of a twofold blow! 


To the far-flung fenceless prairie 
Where the quick-cloud shadows trail, 

To our neighbor’s barn—in the offing— 
And the line of the new-cut rail. 

To the plow in her league-long furrow 
With the gray lake-gulls behind— 

To the weight of a half-year’s winter 
And the warm wet western wind ! 


To the home of the floods and thunder, 
To her pale dry healing b!ue— 

To the lift of the great Cape combers 
And the smell of the baked Karroo. 

To the growl of the sluicing stamp-head— 
To the reef and the water-gold, 

To the last and the largest Empire, 
To the map that is half unrolled ! 


To our dear dark foster-mothers, 
To the heathen songs they sung— 
To the heathen speech we babbled 
Ere we came to the white man’s tongue. 
To the cool of our deep verandas— 
To the blaze of our jeweled main, 
To the night, to the palms in the moonlight, 
And the firefly in the cane! 


To the hearth of our people’s people— 
To her well-plowed windy sea, 

To the hush of our dread high-altars 
Where the Abbey makes us We. 

To the grist of the slow-ground ages 
To the gain that is yours and mine— 

To the Bank of the Open Credit, 
To the Power-House of the Line! 


We’ve drunk to the Queen—God bless her! 
We’ve drunk to our mother’s land: 
We’ve drunk to our English brother 
(And we hope he’ll understand), 
We’ve drunk as much as we’re able 
And the Cross swings low to the dawn 
Last toast—and your foot on the table !— 
A health to the Native-born ! 


A health to the Native-born (Stand up / ) 
We're six white men a-row, 
All bound to sing o’ the little things we care about 
All bound to fight for the little things we care about 
With the weight of a sixfold blow !/ 
By the might of our cable-tow (Take hands /) 
From the Orkneys to the Horn 
All round the world (and a little loop to pull it by) 
All round the world (and a little strap to buckle it) 
A health to the Native-born !/ 


Pilgrimage.... Thomas Kydd....Glasgow Weekly Citizen 

I count not life by length of years— 

A harping drone of weary notes— 
But by this rosary of tears 

And glowing hours and greater thoughts. 
And crystal truths in silence sought 

By alchemy of common things. 
And in this rosary inwrought, 

Which at my pilgrim girdle swings 
By every gentle air that blows 

With music from some tender string, 
As pioneering Fancy goes 

Through lonely lands adventuring, 
For these the highest God I praise, 

As living hours and unalloyed, 
Content that all my other days 

May pass to time’s abysmal void. 


The Stars....Robert Beverly Hale....Harper's Weekly 
I lay at my ease in my little boat, 
Fast moored to the shore of the pond, 
And looked up through the trees that swayed in the breeze 
At God’s own sky beyond. 


And I thought of the want and the sin in the world, 
And the pain and the grief they bring, 

And I marveled at God for spreading abroad 
Such sorrow and suffering. 


Evening came creeping over the earth, 
And the sky grew dim and gray 

And faded from sight; and I grumbled at Night 
For stealing my sky away. 


Then out of the dark just the speck of a face 
Peeped forth from its window bars ; 

And I laughed to see it smile at me: 
I had not thought of the stars! 


There are millions of loving thoughts and deeds 
All ripe for awakening 

That never would start from the world’s cold heart 
But for sorrow and suffering. 


Yes, the blackening night is sombre and cold, 
And the day was warm and fine; 

And yet if the day never faded away, 
The stars would never shine ! 


























ORIENTAL RELIGION: IN PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY“ 
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If a man love others and no responsive attachment 
is shown to him, let him turn inwards and examine his 
own benevolence. If he is trying to rule others, and 
his government is unsuccessful, let him turn inwards and 
examine his wisdom. If he treats others politely and 
they do not return his politeness, let him turn inwards 
and examine his own feeling of respect.—Mencius, Le 
Low (pt. i., ch. iv.). 

Although a sword be sharp without the frequent use 
of the grindstone, it will not cut; though a man’s natu- 
ral abilities be excellent without learning, he will not 
rise high. ‘The spirits may be good and the viands ad- 
mirable, but, until you taste them, you do not know 
their flavor ; principles may be good, but until you learn 
them you do not know their value. Hence it is by 
learning thata man knows his deficiencies.—lIIlustrations 
of Han Ying. 

Seek not every quality in one individual.—Shoo 
King (bk. ii.); Keun Chin (ch. xii.). 

Where there is musk there will, of course, be per- 
fume; it will not be necessary to stand in the wind. 
Talent and worth will manifest themselves without re- 
sorting to trickery.—Confucian Proverb of Foo Chow. 


I hate those who pry out matters and ascribe the 
knowledge to their wisdom. I hate those who are only 
not modest and think that they are valorous. I hate 
those who make known secrets and think that they are 
straightforward.—Confucian An., Yang Ho (ch. xxiv.). 

Beware. What proceeds from you will return to you 
again.—Mencius, King Hwuy (pt. ii., ch. xii.). 

A poor man, though living in the crowded mart, no 
one will notice; a rich man, though dwelling amid the 
remote hills, his distant relative will visit—Confucian 
Proverb of Foo Chow. 

Prosperity in business is not a sign or proof of the 
rectitude of one’s principles. ‘That the wicked have 
plenty to eat is no indication of the approval of heaven. 
—Confucian Proverb of Foo Chow. 


To see what is right and not to do it is want of cour- 
age.—Confucian An., Wei Ching (ch. xxiv.). 

In ancient times men learned with a view to their 
own improvement. Nowadays men learn with a view 
to the approbation of others.—Confucian An., Heen 
Wan (ch. xxv.). 

Great as heaven and earth are, men still find things 
in them with which to be dissatisfied.—Doctrine of the 
Mean (ch. xii.). 

The doctrine of our Master (Confucius) is to be true 
to the principles of our nature and the benevolent exer- 
cise of them to others—this and nothing more.—Con- 
fucian An., Lee Fin (ch. xv.). 

The desire of the child is towards its father and 
mother; when he becomes conscious of the attractions 
of beauty his desire is towards young and beautiful 
women; when he comes to have a wife and children his 


Quo- 
Compiled by Forster H. 


*Selected from the Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. 
tations from the Chinese Classics. 
Jenings. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





desire is towards them; when he obtains office his de- 
sire is towards his sovereign. But the man of great 
filial piety to the end of his life has his desire toward his 
parents.—Mencius, Wan Chang (pt. i., ch. i.). 


Confucius said: ‘‘ There are three things which the 
superior man guards against. In youth, when the 
physical powers are not yet settled, he guards against 
lust. When he is strong and the physical powers are 
full of vigor, he guards against quarrelsomeness. When 
he is old and the animal powers are decayed, he guards 
against covetousness.” Confucian An., KeShe (ch. vii.). 


A bad year cannot prove the cause of death to him 
whose stores of grain are large. An age of corruption 
cannot confound him whose equipment of virtue is com- 
plete.—Mencius, Tsin Sin (ch. x.). 


The man who, in view of gain, thinks of righteous- 
ness; who, in the view of danger, is prepared to give up 
his life; and who does not forget an old agreement, 
however far back it extends—such a man may de 
reckoned a complete man.—Confucian An., Heen Wan 
(ch. xiii.). 

Man’s nature to good is like the tendency of water 
to flow downwards, There are none but have this tend- 
ency to good just as all water flows downwards.—Men- 
cius, Kaou Tsze (pt. i., ch. ii.). 

If on self-examination I find that Iam not upright, 
shall I not be in fear even of a poor man in his loose 
garments of haircloth? If on self-examination I find 
that I am upright, I will go forward against thousands 
and tens of thousands.—Mencius, Kun sun Chow. 


In archery we have something like the way of the 
superior man. When the archer misses the centre of 
the target, he turns round and seeks for the cause of 
his failure in himself.—Doctrine of the Mean (ch. xiv.). 


There is nothing more visible than what is secret, 
and nothing more manifest than what is minute ; there- 
fore, the superior man is watchful over himself when he is 
alone.—Doctrine of the Mean (ch. i.). 


The master said, ‘‘ When I walk along with two others 
they serve me as my teacher. I will select their good 
qualities and follow them, their bad qualities and avoid 
them.”—Confucian An., Shuh Urh (ch. xxi.). 


Men are partial where they feel affection and love; 
partial where they despise and dislike; partial where they 
stand in awe and reverence; partial where they feel 
sorrow and compassion ; partial where they are arrogant 
and rude. Thus it is that there are few men in the 
world who love and at the same time know the bad 
qualities of the object of their love ; or who hate and 
yet know the excellencies of the object of their hatred.— 
The Great Learning (ch. viii.). 


When Heaven is about to confer a great office on 
any man, it first exercises his mind with suffering, and 
his sinews and bones with toil. It exposes his body to 
hunger, and subjects him to extreme poverty. It con- 
founds his undertakings. By all these methods it stimu- 
lates his mind, hardens its nature, and supplies his in- 
competencies.—-Mencius, Kaou Tsze (pt. ii., ch. xv.). 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR DECEMBER, 1895 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical 


Japanese War Caricatures: Flora Lucas. Monthly Illustra. 


Christ in Modern Art: Rufus R. Wilson. ......Mo. Illust. 
Coahuila Songs and Dances.......... Land of Sunshine. 
Dramatics in Amer. Cath. Colleges: A Symposium. . Don. 
Holiday Decorations: Lee James.............. Godey’s. 
Hansel and Gretel: Bernhard Stavenhagen....Century. 
Madonna and Child Art: Will H. Low.......McClure’s. 
Masterpieces of French Sculpture: V. Robard...Godey’s. 
Music: Heavenly Maid: T. T. Munger.. ..... Century. 
Music in America: VIII.: Rupert Hughes...... Godey’s. 
Hamlet of Walker Whiteside: B. Fletcher...... Godey’s. 


The Holy Childhood in Art: H. S. Hallett. . Donahoe’s. 
The Nativity of Christ: Henry Mann... . Mo. Illustrator. 
Baum Cowes.......... Century. 


Tissot’s Life of Christ: 
Biographic and Reminiscent 


A Glance at William Hogarth: Clarence Cook. . Mo. Illust. 
A Morning with Lowell: Rev. Minot J. Savage. ...Arena. 
Sen ak McClure’s. 
. Cosmo. 
Appeals to Lincoln’s Clemency: Leslie J. Perry..Century. 
Builder of Old South Meeting House..... New Eng. Mag. 
Chapters from a Life: Eliz. Stuart Phelps. ...McClure’s. 


Abraham Lincoln: Ida M. Tarbell. . 
Actresses Who Became Peeresses: A. C. Millers . 


Chas. O’Conor: W. Watson......... No. Amer. Review. 
Emerson: Rev. John W. Chadwick............. Arena. 
Emerson in His Home: Frank B. Sanborn...... Arena. 
Hall Caine: Robert H. Sherrard ........... McClure’s. 
Famer UeAttaG, .. 5 ks kv cess a0 .. Atlantic Monthly. 
Heroine of a Famous Song: F. P. Humphrey..... McC, 
John Greenleaf Whittier: Mary B. Claflin....... Arena. 
Laurens Alma-Tadema: C. Monkhouse.... ..Scribner’s, 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: Wm. M. Sloane.. .Century. 
Life of Sir Thomas More: B. O. Flower......... Arena, 
Mrs. Fremont’s Reminiscences. ....... Land of Sunshine, 
Napoleon Bonaparte: Hon. John Davis.........Arena, 
Newcomen and His Work: Wm. Fletcher.....Cassier’s, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: Edward E. Hale.......Arena, 
Pasteur and His Life Work: F. L. Oswald ...Chautau, 


Recollections of Joan of Arc: IX. : Louis de Conte. . Harp. 
Sketch of David Dale Owen..Popular Science Monthly, 
The Real Ruler of Russia: S. M. Miller...... Donahoe’s, 
... Forum, 


William Cullen Bryant: Henrietta S. Nahmer.... Arena, 


Thomas Carlyle: His Work; W. R. Thayer. 


Educational Discussion 


College Entry Requirements in History...... Educ. Rev. 
High School Course in English: G. J. Smith. . Educ. Rev. 
Kindergarten for the Blind: Dinah Sturgis...N. E. Mag. 
C. A. Chase...N. E. Mag. 


Lewiston and Bates College: 


Public Schools of Geneva: W. B. Scaife...... Educ. Rev. 
Reform of College Entrance Requirements... .Educ. Rev. 
Student Life at Oxford, Eng.: F. Grundy. .Chautauquan. 
Student Life in Southern Colleges........... Educ. Rev. 
Studies of Childhood: James Sully........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Teaching of Local History: Mary S. Barnes. . Educ. Rev. 


Essays and Miscellanies 


Cranks and Crazes: Mrs. Lynn Linton.....No. Am. Rev. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: M. C. Francis. . .Godey’s. 
Glamour: Edith BE. THOUS. ....5. 006.06: 0e'sns Century. 
In an Old Colonial Library: Frank Sewall....N. E. Mag. 
Intellectual Life of American People....... Chautauquan. 
The Nature of Liberty: W. D. Howells.......... Forum. 
The Obligation of the Inactive: Katrina Trask. ... Forum. 
Co ie Ma a rer ee eee Atlantic. 


Historic and National 


Amer. Commercial and Financial Supremacy. ... . Forum. 
Benefit from Nicaragua Canal: A. S. White....N. A. R. 
Congress and the Next Paris Exposition. ... No. Am. Rev. 
Constitution of the U. S.: J.W. Burgess. ..Chautauquan. 
Pilgrim Principle. Pilgrim Heritage: DeW. Hyde. . Forum. 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada: W.F.Tilton. Atlantic. 
The German Struggle for Liberty: P. Bigelow. .. Harper’s. 
House of Representatives and House of Commons. N.A.R. 
The Starving Time in Old Virginia: John Fiske.. Atlantic. 
The Work of the Next Congress......... North Am. Rev. 


Literary Criticism 


The Literary Hack and His Critics.............. Forum. 
The Trail of Trilby: Albert D. Vandam......... Forum. 


Songs and Ballads of the Revolution...... New Eng. Mag. 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne: C. F. Little... Chautauquan. 
Natural History Sketches 
An Idler on Missionary Ridge: B. Torrey.... .. Atlantic. 
Giant Pitcher Plant: E. D. Sturtevant. . Land of Sunshine. 
Insects’ Eggs: M. V. Brandicourt. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Wild Beasts as They Live: C. J. Melliss. . . Scribner’s. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals: IV.: Dr.L. Robinson.N.A.R. 
Political Questions 


Equality of Opportunity: James L. Cowles....... Arena. 
Governmental Control of the Telegraph......... Arena 
Municipal Lighting: Prof. Frank Parsons........ Arena. 
Pensions in Legislation: F. W. Blackmar.... . Chautauq. 


Principles of Taxation: I.: D. A. Wells... .Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Reed and the 51st Congress: Th. Roosevelt. Forum. 
Shall Women Vote: Helen H. Gardener ........ Arena. 
The Ethics of Party Loyalty: Geo. Walton Green. . Forum. 
The Last Gift of the Century: N. S. Shaler.. No. Am. Rev. 
The Monroe Doctrine: A. C. Cassatt. ..Forum. 
Religious and Philosophic 
Christianity’s Millstone: Prof. G. Smith....No. Am. Rev. 
Concentricity : J. Elizabeth Hotchkiss.....Metaph. Mag. 
Emblems and Being: C. H. A. Bjerregaard. . Metaph. Mag. 
Evidences of Immortality: J. Emery McLean. . Met. Mag. 
Has the Mormon Church Re-entered Politics? Forum. 
Lubbock and the Religion of Savages. ...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Miracles in French Canada: Edward Farrar. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Occult Law: W. W.-Woolsey............ Metaph. Mag. 
Opportunity of the Church: Prof.Geo. D. Herron. . Arena. 
Passing of the Clerical Men of the World. . New Eng. Mag. 
Perpetual Youth: W. J. Colville...... ..Metaph. Mag. 
Professional Institutions: Teacher: H. Spencer..P. S. M. 
Scientific Theosophy: Prof. J. R. Buchanan...... Arena. 
The Ethics of Work: Alexander Wilder... .Metaph. Mag. 
The Passion-Play at Vorder-Thiersee: A.S.Peck.. Century. 
Scientific and Industrial 
A Natural Paper Mill: Virgil G. Eaton....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Conquest of the Under Earth: N.S. Shaler... .Chautauq. 
Crime Among Animals: William Ferrero........ Forum. 
Development of Ship Windlass: E. H. Whitney. . Cassier’s. 
Dreams in Woven Thread: Mary S. Lockwood..Cosmop. 


Electric Power in Collieries: L. B. Atkinson... Cassier’s. 
Evolution of the Portable Engine ........ Cassie’ s Mag. 
Harnessing Niagara: F.A. LeSueur...... Pop. sci. Mo. 
New Evidence of Glacial Manin Ohio......Por Sci. Mo. 


Prehistoric Engineering at Lake Copais.....P’ ». Sci. Mo. 
Science of Physiology To-Day: A. Mosso.. ..Chautauq. 


Some American Vertical Boilers: A. Spies... ...Cassier’s. 
Suggestibility, Automatism, etc.: I........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Mound Builders of America: II.......... Donahoe’s. 
The Sun’s Heat: Sir Robert Ball............ McClure’s. 
The Wonders of Hypnotism: Henry Gaullieur.... Arena. 


Why the Sea is Salt: G. W. Littlehales....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sociologic Problems 
A Plea for the English Wife : E. M. Nicholl. . No. Am. Rev. 
Editorship as Career for Women: M. E. Sangster. . Forum. 
Has Immigration Increased Population ?...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Health Experiments in the French Army... . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
How London Deals With Beggars...... .-No. Am. Rev. 
One Way Out: Jacob A. Riis.................Century. 
Sport and Recreation 
Anatomy of Speed Skating: R. T. McKenzie. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Game Fishing in the Pacific: C. F. Holder...... Cosmop. 
On Snow-Shoes to Barren Grounds...... ...... Harper’s. 
Travel and Adventure 
Among the Cannibal Islands: L. G. Weld. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
From Cuxhaven to Constantinople: C. W. Allers.. Mo. IIl. 
From the Hebrid Isles: Fiona MacLeod.. . Harper’s. 
Iceland and its People: Ruth Shaffner. . Chautauquan. 
In Papal Avignon: W. Simmonds............Donahoe’s. 
New England Customs: Eliza N. Blair..... Chautauquan. 
New England in Michigan: E. P. Powell. New Eng. Mag. 
Notes from a Traveling Diary: Lafcadio Hearn. . Atlantic. 


Some Reminiscences of Eastern Europe......... Atlantic. 
The Paris of South America: R. H. Davis. ... .Harper’s. 
Through the Dardanelles: Cy Warman...... McClure’s. 
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Elizabeth Phipps Train, the author of A Social High- 
wayman, which has been so successfully made into the 
play for the Hollands, was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
and is the eldest daughter in a family of eight children. 
Her father, William G. Train, was a cousin of the late 
George F. Root, of musical memory, and of the author, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. On her mother’s side Miss 
Train comes of well-known Boston stock. In part, her 
education was gained at Wells College. 


Elwyn A. Barron is dramatizing George Eliot’s Ro- 
mola. Julia Marlowe is to appear in the title réle. 

Frank Vincent, who recently published his book, 
Actual Africa, or the Coming Continent, is a notable 
addition to the ranks of the intrepid explorers of this 
age. Itseems that he commenced his career with the 
determination to devote a quarter of a century to travel 
and exploration, and he carried his resolve to a success- 
ful termination—a consummation granted to few, even 
in the ranks of the greatest explorers. 


Don Estanislao Zeballos, Minister from the Argentine 
Republic at Washington, whose resignation has occa- 
sioned such general regret, is the author of a number of 
novels of Indian manners, Painé, Relma, La Dinastia de 
las Piedras; of essays on the Paraguayan War ; of other 
historical works of value, and of two books of travel, 
the English names of which are A Visit to the Arau- 
canian Indians and The Conquest of Fifteen Thousand 
Leagues. 

It is said that Jules Simon’s real name is Suisse, and 
that when his first book was written Victor Cousin ad- 
vised him to change it on account of the number of Swiss 
acting in the capacity of concierge in Paris. 

Not long since a lady was talking with the literary 
interpre er of the Ghetto. “Mr. Zangwill,” said she, 
suddenly “ I don’t think I know your Christian name.” 
‘* Madam, said the novelist, “ I have no Christian name, 
but my othe name is Isaac.” 


Camille Fla nmarion, the well-known astronomer and 
novelist, is said to be writing the scenario of a ballet, in 
which Loie Fuller is to have a leading part. 


It is said that Harper’s Book of Facts completely 
supersedes George Haydon’s Dictionary of Dates, 
and George W. Smalley stated positively that the three 
best dictionaries of the English language are American. 
The best Latin dictionary is that of Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis, also an American, and the best Greek dictionary 
is the American edition of Lydell and Scott. 

It is reported that Count Tolstoi’s Anna Karénina has 
been dramatized in French, and that in the last act the 
heroine is run over by a railway train in full sight of the 
audience. 

One of the most healthful and stimulating books of the 
holiday season is William M. Thayer’s volume, Turning 
Points in Successful Careers, published by Crowell & 
Co. It should be placed in the hands of the young as 
a bit of inspiring revelation to them of latent powers 
and possibilities in their own individuality. It shows 
them that success is not merely dependent on oppor- 
tunity, but one must train himself to be ever ready for 
the opportunity. That there is none of the dryness of 


ordinary biographies is shown in the sub-titles to the 
fifty sketches: The Colored Drawing that Evoked 
the Painter, The Kick of a Playmate that Moved 


’ Newton to Win, The Kitchenmaid that Guided Lord 


Shaftesbury to a Noble Life, are characteristic. 


Hieronymus Lorm, the famous poet, philosopher and 
critic, of Germany, is totally blind. 


Miss Alice Balfour, the sister of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and of the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the new British Cabinet, is, in her own way, as clever as 
are her brothers. She has a book in process of publi- 
cation called Twelve Hundred Miles in an Ox- 
Wagon. 

Count Leo Tolstoi is a vigorous hater of England. 
He says the English and the Zulus should be herded 
together as the two most brutal nations of the earth. 
His chief regret, he declares, is that he cannot spare 
the time to write a book about the English people. 


One thing of which the late Baron Tauchnitz, the 
great publisher, was especially proud, was the fact that, 
although Leipsic has long been a hotbed of socialism, 
no strike has ever occurred at the Tauchnitz printing 
works. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have published A 
Pocket History of the Presidents, and Information 
About the United States, by Thomas Rand. This 
little volume, small enough to slip into the vest pocket, 
contains a portrait of each President, a biographical 
sketch, the date of election to office, and the principal 
features of each administration. It also gives a list of 
the States, together with statistics as to area of square 
miles, population, and estimated wealth. Concise 
information as to the Treasury, Army and Navy, the 
wars of the United States and the number of electoral 
votes of each State. 


Rhoda Broughton is still living at Oxford, a stately, 


’ charming woman, just beginning the autumn of life. 


She rarely goes to London now, but is always pleased 
to welcome her literary friends to her home in the 
classic old university town. 


Henry Rochefort says about his memoirs: “ Every 
human being sees what concerns him through a teles- 
copic glass. For thirty-five years the baker at whose 
shop my parents bought bread, went to her counter at 
noon and never budged from it till eight. Yet she ex- 
plained the presence of gray locks in her hair by the fact 
that her life had been tumultuous.” 

Henry Arthur Jones, the playwright, is going to drop 
the Jones and call himself Henry Arthur. 

William Morris makes high art pay. One of the 
latest publications of the Kelmscott press is an edition 
of Chaucer, of which only 425 copies were printed on 
paper and seven on vellum. Everyone of these has 
been sold, $42,000 being realized for the ordinary 
copies and nearly $5,000 for the vellum impressions. 

Helen Mathers wrote her novel, Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye, in a bit of pique. Her father, who was a strict 
disciplinarian, denied her some cherished wish, and she 
paid him off by depicting the family martinet in her 








book She was greatly surprised when her novel was 
accepted by the publishers, and went about in an agony 
of fear lest her father should discover the author. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward lives, when in the country, at 
Aldbury, a sleepy English village of 800 people, under 
the Chiltern Hills. Mrs. Ward’s residence is called 
“Stack’s House.” 


George Gissing, a novelist now much praised in 


England, is a young and very accomplished man. He 
has traveled much and speaks several languages. He 
lives at Epsom and seldom visits London. He is 


described as “ an extremely handsome man, with auburn 
hair and mustache, and large, intelligent eyes.” 


Thomas Carlyle’s home in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
London, which was bought for $100,000, for the pur- 
pose of making a Carlyle museum, was recently opened 
to the public. There was a large attendance of 
Carlyle’s admirers. Many pieces of furniture and 
other Carlyle relics have been restored. 


The Land of Sunshine pronounces Rider Haggard’s 
Heart of the World a “ gorgeously readable book,” 
but before doing so remarks that “‘ Mr. Haggard con- 
scientiously misspells two-thirds of the Spanish words 
he uses, and misuses a fair share of the rest; and this 
is his least blunder ;” and that “ there is hardly a turn 
in his clever plot which does not betray impossible 
ignorance of his material.” 


Hezekiah Butterworth is traveling in Chili securing 
material for a new story of adventure for boys. 


Says Edgar Fawcett in a recent article: “ I admit to 
a strong dislike of Ibsen, as inartistic, tediously didac- 
tic, moralistic, undramatic, clumsy. But I do not hold 
this impression to be of any more importance than the 
lavish eulogies of certain professed adorers, who do not 
know anything more than I know of the tongue that he 
employs, or of the general Scandinavian atmosphere 
which has nourished him as a maker of plays.” 


Dr. Elias Leounrot, a countrv physician of Finland, 
has been called the “ Christopher Columbus of Finnish 
poetry.” The doctor has written one or two epic poems 
celebrating the early history of the country. 


Commenting on the publication of Ian Maclaren’s 
new book, The Days o’ Auld Lang Syne, The Westmin- 
ster Gazette remarks that “‘ before the work went to press 
over 60,000 copies had been ordered in advance in 
England and America. Of the same author’s first book 
Over 120,000 copies have already been sold. Clearly, 
‘the literature of the kailyard ’ is still in the ascendant. 
We note that Ian Maclaren goes to America next 
autumn on a lecturing tour.” 


“It is not generally known,” says the Minneapolis 
Journal, “that Paul Bourget was for some time a resi- 
dent of South Dakota. Before ‘ the bottom’ fell out of 
speculation in horses he was a member of a French horse 
ranch company, operating on Lame Johnny Creek, in 
the Black Hills, and gave the concern his personal 
attention for some time.” 

A new vest-pocket edition of the Imitation, published 
at the Oxford University Press (Nelson & Sons), is a 
marvel of bookmaking. It is two inches square, one- 
third of an inch thick (morocco binding included) and 
contains 576 pages. The weight is something like half 
an ounce. This wonder is made possible by the India 


‘ fortably fixed in life. 
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paper on which the booklet is printed, paper so thin that 
it might be a fabric woven of the spider’s web, yet so 
strong that it is not easy to tear, and so opaque that the 
print is not seen through the page. 

Col. Charles King, the military novelist, with his half- 
pay salary and his revenue from his books, is very com- 
He is a handsome, soldierly man 
of about fifty, with gray hair and mustache and a 
bronzed complexion that life as a civilian has not 
bleached. Col. King lives in Milwaukee and is now 
Adjutant General of the State of Wisconsin. 

The Fly Leaf is the name of another little magazine 
of the Chap Book order, hailing from Boston, and gotten 
up in an attractive form. It is conducted by Walter 
Blackburn Harte, a writer whose work is well known to 
readers of Current Literature, and it is devoted to the 
New—to new men, new women, new ideas, whimsies 
and things. The first number is very promising and 
filled with spicy and amusing writing. 

Max O’Rell, in one of his effusions, describes John 
Bull as “a mixture of lion, mule, and octopus.” 

Rev. Charles Remington Talbot, whose name appears 
on the title-page of a new college and football romance, 
The Impostor, just issued by the Lothrop Publishing 
Company, died some two years ago, and the volume is 
a posthumous one. Mr. Talbot was for years rector of 
the Episcopal Church at Wrentham, Mass., where his 
most successful books for young people, the Royal 
Lowrie books, A Midshipman at Large, and others were 
written. 

Galdos, the Spanish novelist, who is called great even 
by his contemporaries, is a bachelor of fifty, who leads 
a very simple and retiring life. He has written twenty 
volumes of National Episodes, historical romance, and 
they have been uniformly popular since the first of them, 
Trafalgar, was published in 1873. 

Max Nordau, the author of Degeneration, lives in 
Paris above a drinking saloon. The name Nordau was 
originally used by him as a newspaper pseudonym. 
With the consent of his father, Herr Sudfield, he legally 
assumed it, transforming himself from South Field into 
North Meadow. Heisa good deal of a hermit socially 
in Paris. In his professional capacity he knows num- 
bers of people, but his visiting list is restricted to only 
half-a-dozen old friends, and his life is quiet and un- 
eventful. 

The new novel of M. Rosny treats of a race of mar- 
velous beings, who are transparent and who have their 
abode in the air. M. Rosny is not one man, as has 
been supposed, but two. L’Impérieuse Bonté, Nell Horn, 
and the rest are really the work of two brothers. That 
this has only just become known proves how completely 
the two have merged their individualities. Another like 
case comes quickly to mind—that of Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt. 

Hall Caine does his best writing at his Isle of Man 
home, Greeba Castle. In London his home is near 
those of Herbert Spencer, Alma-Tadema and other cel- 
ebrities. 

The simple fact is, of course, that there is only one 
possible poet laureate, and that he is impossible. This 
from the Westminster Budget in answer to Mr. Balfour’s 
assurance that the government is likely to preserve con- 
tinuity of policy in the matter of the laureateship. 





BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


Artistic, Dramatic, and [Musical 
Athalie: Jean Racine: Wm. R. Jenkins, paper 
La Fille de Roland: Henri de Bornier: Wm. R. Jenkins, paper 
Lenore: Gottefried August Biirger: American Book Co., paper 
Painting, Sculpture, and Arch. as Rep. Arts: G. Lansing Raymond, L. H. D.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, illus. . 
The Midsummer of Italian Art: Frank Preston Stearns: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
The Paintings of Venice: Karl Karoly: Macmillan & Co., cloth, illustrated 
Biographical and Reminiscent 
Great Men’s Sons: Elbridge S. Brooks: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great: Elbert Hubbard : 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln: Ward Hill Lamon: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth 
Reflections and Comments, 1865-1895: Edwin Lawrence Godkin: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth ...... 
The Boy Officers of 1812: Everett T. Tomlinson: Lee & Shepard, 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
Educational Questions 
Elementary Lessons in Zodlogy: James G. Needham, M. S.: ‘American Book Co., cloth.............. 
Fairy Stories and Fables: James Baldwin: American Book Co., cloth 
Means and Ends of Education: J. L. Spaulding: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth 
Old Greek Stories: James Baldwin: American Book Co., cloth 
School Zodlogy : Margaretta Burnet : 
Essays and [liscellanies 
About Men: What Women Have Said: Arranged by Rose Porter: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Broken Notes from a Gray Nunnery: Julia Sherman Hallock: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated 
Fables and Essays: John Bryan: The Art and Letters Co., cloth 
Food Products of the World: Mary E. Green, M. D.: T 
Gleanings: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., cloth 
How to Buy Life Insurance: J. H Lewis: J. H. Lewis, cloth 
How to Study Strangers by Temperament, Face, and Head: Nelson Sizer: Fowler & Wells Co., paper. . 
In the Court Circle: James A. Edwards: The Columbian Publishing Co. . 
Something to Remember: Arranged by Rose Porter: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth 
The Principles of Argumentation: Geo. Pierce Baker: Ginn & Co., cloth 
Fiction of the Month 
A Bad Lot: Mrs. Lovett Cameron: J. B. Lippincott Co., paper 
A Daughter of Eve: Honoré de Balzac: Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, cloth 
A Day’s Time-Table: E. S. Elliott: Fleming H. Revell Co., leatherette board . 
A Gentleman Vagabond, and Other Stories: F. Hopkinson Smith: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘cloth. 
A Man of Mark: Anthony Hope: Rand, McNally & Co., paper 
A Pitiless Passion: Ella Macmahon: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
A Social Highwayman: Elizabeth Phipps Train: J. B. Lippincott Co., Lotus Library, cloth........... 
Amos Judd: J. A. Mitchell: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Bohemia Invaded: James L. Ford: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth 
Child Sketches from George Eliot: Julia Magruder: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated. ........ 
Courtship by Command: M. M. Blake: D. Appleton & Co., cloth............. 
Garrison Tales from Tonquin: James O’Neill: Copeland & Day, cloth 
Gathering Clouds: Frederick W. Farrar, D. D.: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
Good-fur-Nuthin’: William R. A. Wilson: The Peter Paul Book Co., paper 
Herbert Vanlennert: C. F. Keary: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth . yaaa thie ae ESOS tens 
In a Hollow of the Hills: Bret Harte: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘cloth. 
Moody’s Lodging House, and Other Tenement Sketches: A. F. Sanborn : ‘Copeland & Day, cloth. 
Mrs. Tregaskiss: Mrs. Campbell Praed: D. Appleton & Co., paper 
Old Man Savarin: Edward William Thomson: T. Y. Crowell & Co., cloth 
Old Mr. Tredgold: Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
Sir Quixote of the Moors: John Buchan: Henry Holt & Co., cloth 
Some Unconventional People: Mrs. J. Gladwyn Jebb: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Tales from Town Topics: Town Topics Publishing Co., paper 
The Amazing Marriage: George Meredith: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth, 2 vols.............5.. 4... 
The Big Bow Mystery: I. Zangwill: Rand, McNally & Co., paper 
The Brown Ambassador: Mrs. Hugh Fraser: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
The Charlatan: Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray: F. Tennyson Neely, cloth 
The Cup of Trembling: Mary Hallock Foote: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth 
The Days of Auld Lang Syne: Ian Maclaren: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth 
The Desire of the Moth: Capel Vane: D. Appleton & Co., paper 
The Heart of Oid Hickory: Will Allen Dromgoole: The Arena Publishing Co., cloth 
‘The Invisible Playmate: William Canton: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, cloth 
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The King of Andaman: J. Maclaren Cobban: D. Appleton & Co., paper ................00 ceeeeeee $o 50 
The Land of Promise: Paul Bourget: F. Tennyson Neely, 12mo, cloth, illustrated .................. I 50 
The Manhattaners: A Story of the Hour: Edward S. Van Zile: Lovell, Coryell & Co., cloth.......... I 00 
The Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain: Charles Egbert Craddock: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. .... I 25 
The One Who Looked On: F. F. Montresor: D. Appleton & Co., cloth. ............ 00.0.2 cece eee I 25 
The Red Spell: Francis Gribble: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth ..... ste ol i +eheeed eabwenaah 5° 
The Sorrows of Satan: Marie Corelli: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth. .............. cc eee cece cece eees I §0 
The Three Impostors: Arthur Machen: Roberts Bros., cloth. ...... 1.0... 6000 cee tecces cccebe seve I 00 
Trooper Ross and Signal Butte: Captain Charles King: J. B. Lippincott,Co., cloth, illustrated......... I 50 
Young Greer, of Kentucky: Eleanor Talbott Kinkead: Rand, McNally & Co., cloth. ................ I 25 
Historic and National 
A Pocket History of the Presidents of the U. S.: Compiled by ‘T. Rand: Anson D. F. Randolph, cl., illus. . 25 
History of the People of Israel: Ernest Renan: Roberts Bros., cloth............ 0.0.0 cs cee gece eee 2 50 
Old Boston: Henry R. Blaney: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated........... 0... 0... 0. c eee eee ee 2 50 
Persian Life and Customs: Rev. S. G. Wi'son, M. A.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illustrated........ I 75 
Spain and the Spaniards: E. de Amicis: Trans. by S. R. Yarnall, M.A.: H.T. Coates & Co., cl., ill.,2 vols.. 5 00 
The Campaign of Trenton: 1776-77: Samuel Adams Drake, cloth ............... 0.0... cee eeeeees 5° 
Two Years on the Alabama: Arthur Sinclair: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated ................0..... 3 00 
Poetry of the Month 

American War Ballads and Lyrics: Ed. by George Cary Eggleston: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illus... 1 so 
In Unknown Seas: George Horton: Stone & Kimball, cloth................ 02.0 cece cece eens 

Poems of the Farm: Collected by Alfred R. Eastman: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated .............. 2 50 
The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry: Compiled by Henry T. Coates: Porter & Coates Co., cloth, illus.. 3 50 
The Laureates of England: Kenyon West: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated ................ I 50 


The Tower: Emma Huntington Nason: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth.... ...............0.004.. 
To-Day and Yesterday: Edward Willard Watson: Henry T. Coats & Co.,cloth..................... 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows: Sam Walter Foss: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated... ................. I §0 
Words For Music: William Wells Newell: Charles W. Sever, paper.............. iy inaweereteienn Oe 
Religious and Philcsophic 
Old Diary Leaves: Henry Steel Olcott: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth. ............. 0... ec cece ee eens 2 00 
The Cross in the Land of the Trident: Harlan P. Beach: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth .............. 5° 
The Diary of a Japanese Convert: Kanzé Uchimura: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth. ................ I 00 
The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius: Compiled by Forster H. Jenings: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.. 1 00 
The Shepherd Psalm: F. B. Meyer, B. A.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illustrated ... ............. I 25 
Scentific and Industrial 
The Intellectual Rise in Electricity: Park Benjamin, Ph.D., LL.B.: D. Appleton & Co., cloth... ...... 4 00 
The Story of the Earth: H. G. Seely: D. Appleton & Co., clotia ... 6. oon ics ween ceceenwenes 40 
The Wonders of Modern Mechanism: Charles Henry Cochrane: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated.. 2 00 
Travel and Adventure 
Constantinople: Edwin A. Grosvenor: Roberts Bros., 2 vols., cloth, illustrated...................... 10 00 
From Far Formosa: George Leslie Mackay, D.D.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illustrated .......... 2 00 
Rambles in Japan: H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illustrated. .... 2 00 

Young Folks’ Literature 

A Child of Tuscany: Marguerite Bouvet: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth, illustrated................... I 50 
A Lieutenant at Eighteen: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, 12mo, cloth, illustrated ................... I 50 
An Unlessoned Girl: Elizabeth Knight Thompkins: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth..................... 1 25 
Bessie and Bee: Mary D. Brine: Hunt & Eaton, cloth, illustrated...... 0.2.0.0... eee eee ee eee eee 75 
Chumley’s Post: William O. Stoddard: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated ...................... I 50 
Cousin Mona: Rosa Nouchette Carey: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated .......... 0.2... 0.2.4. I 25 
ee ee Pree te eee re 

Half Round the World: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated...... 0.0... 0.0... 00-00 eee I 25 
Kyzie Dunlee: Sophie May: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated ............ 0... cc cece eee eee ees 75 
Little Daughter: Grace Le Baron: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated ...... 2.0... 0.2... eee eee 75 
My Little Boy Blue: Rosa Nouchette Carey: Fleming H. Revell Co., leatherette board .............. 30 
No. 49 Tinkham Street: C. Emma Cheny: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth .. 0... 0... 22. cece eee eee ee I co 
Stories for Children: Mrs. Chas. A. Lane: American Book Co., cloth. .... 2.2... 0... ce cece eee eee 25 
The Blue and the Gray: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated............ 0.0.0. cece eeees I 50 
The Hobbledehoy: Belle C. Greene: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated............ 0.0.0.5: I 25 
The Holly and the Rose: Annie Key Bartow: Thomas Whittaker, cloth. ..... 2... 2.2... cess eeeeee 

The Knight of Liberty: Hezekiah Butterworth: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, illustrated ................ I 50 
The Little Ladies of Ellenwood: Sarah G. Connell: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., cloth .................-. I 00 
Tne Lottery Ticket: J. T. Trowbridge: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated .......... 0... 0002 cece eens I co 
The Missing Pocket Book: Harry Castlemon: Porter & Coates, cloth .......... 0.0.60: ee cece ee ees I 25 
The Young Cascarillero: Marlton Downing and Harry W. French: Lothrop Publishing Co., illustrated.. 1 00 
The Young Castellan: Geo. Manville Fenn: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated .................. I 50 


Young Master Kirke: Penn Shirley: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated ...... 0.0... cee eee eee eee 75 





OPEN QUESTIONS: 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





209. Those We Love Truly: I see in one of your pages you 
have Open Questions, and I want to ask this question : Who is 
the author, and where will the poem be found, whose first line 
starts—‘‘ Those that we love truly never die.”—C. H. S. D., 
Hawarden, Iowa. 





210. Unjfillable Bottles: 1 read in your issue of the month 
(November, ’95), under the heading, Small Inventions that 
Brought Fortunes, folio 431, that an offer from some whiskey 
makers is attracting attention of inventors. It is an offer of a 
reward of $25,000 to $50,000 for an appliance on bottles, etc. 
Would you kindly let me know the name of the ‘ Whiskey 
Makers” making such offer? I would be much obliged to you. 
—J. C. H., San Francisco, Cal. 

[To J. C. H., and to sixteen other subscribers, who 
have made similar inquiries, we must express our in- 
ability to give any information further than that con- 
veyed by the article itself. The Scientific American 
has, we believe, also pleaded ignorance of such offer. ] 





211. Jim Bludsoe: Will you kindly inform me through Open 
Questions, where I may find the poem entitled Jim Lludsoe, 
author John Hay, of which the closing couplet of each verse is : 


**T’ll hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore.” 


—Tricks, Fort Steilacom, Wash. 
[See John Hay’s poems, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass.] 


212, Abbreviation for Christmas: Please tell me how Xmas 
originated as the abbreviation for Christmas.—J. R., Bangor. 

[Xmas an abbreviation for Christmas. X is the ini- 
tial letter of the Greek name for Christ, Xplotoc, and 
the coincidence of its cruciform shape led early to its 
adoption as a figure and symbol of Christ. In the 
Catacombs X is frequently found to stand for Christ. 
‘The earliest Christian artists, when making a represen- 
tation of the Trinity, would place either a cross or an 
X beside the Father and the Holy Ghost. But the ex- 
tension of the symbol to compound or derivative words 
like Xmas and Xtianity is an affectation which, though 
sanctioned by long usage, cannot be commended. | 





213. Woodbine Twineth: What is the meaning, and who is 
th author of the following well-known quotation? ‘Gone 
where the woodbine twineth.”—J. M. R., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


214. /ipe-Laying: What is the meanin of laying pipes as 
the phrase is used in politics?—Pipes, Rome, N. Y. 

[Pipe-laying, in American slang, procuring fraudu- 
lent votes. It is said to have arisen in 1835, when the 
leaders of the Whig party in New York were accused 
of a gigantic scheme to bring on voters from Philadel- 
phia. The work of laying down pipes for the Croton 
water was then in active operation. A certain agent of 
the Whigs turned traitor, and placed in the hands of 
the Democrats a mass of correspondence, mainly letters 
written by himself to various parties in New York, ap- 
parently describing the progress and success of his 
operations. In these letters the form of a mere business 
correspondence was adopted—the number of men hired 
to visit New York and vote being spoken of as so many 
yards of pipe. The Whig leaders were actually indicted 


and the letters read in court, but the jury believed nei- 
ther in them nor in the writer of them, and the accused 
were acquitted. | 





215. Zhe Suicide: Being deeply desirous of locating a cer- 
tain quotation, I appeal to Open Questions, feeling sure of its 
kindly assistance. Where can I find the following lines? 

‘¢ When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on.” 


If you can locate this, I shall be grateful.—A. B., New York. 
[See The Suicide, by George Sewell. ] 


216. Marigolds: Could you tell me where I shall find a short 
poem entitled Marigolds? I believe it was written by a woman. 
I came across it years ago (about 1887) in the Sunday edition of 
the Morning Journal. I composed music to it, but I remember 
only a line or so from it now. There was something in it about 
“‘ Autumn’s rich tiara,” evepy verse (three I think) ending with 
‘*Gorgeous Marigolds.”—W. P , Orange Valley, N. J. 





217. The Day of the Week: How can one find the day of the 
week upon which a given date falls Egbert Kenwood, IIl. 

[The following formula shows how to find the day of 
the week of any date. Take the last two figures of the 
year, add a quarter of this, disregarding the fraction ; 
add the date of the month, and to this add the figure 
of the following list, one figure standing for each month: 
3-6—6-2-4-0-2-5-1-3-6-1. Divide the sum by seven, 
and the remainder will give the number of the day in 
the week. And when there is no remainder the day 
will be Saturday. | 





218, Jews in the Time of Christ: Can you, without much 
trouble, tell me how many Jews there were in the world at the 
time of Christ, and about how many of them were in Palestine ? 
There are about 8,000,000 of Jews in the world to-day, and the 
population of the world at the time of Christ was about 60,000,000, 
while to-day it is 1,500,000,000.—D., Pullman, IIl. 





219. The Prophecy of Reason: Will you please answer through 
Current Literature the following: Ist. Who was the author ot 
The Revelation of Nature, with the Prophecy of Reason? printed 
by Mott & Lyon, for the author, in the fifth year of intellectual] 
existence, or the publication of the apocalypse of nature, 3,000 
years from the Grecian vlympiads, and 4,800 frum recorded 
knowledge in the Chinese tables of eclipse beyond which Cl:ro- 
nology is lost in fable. What is the meaning of the above? 2nd. 
Is there any book or books published containing the laws of ver- 
sification and the writing of prose ?—J. H. N., Marshall, Tex. 





220. Sexton of Weymouth Town: Who wrote the following 
lines, and in what poem may they be found ? 


‘Sexton am I of Weymouth town, 
And I dig the graves when the sun is down.” 


—S. F. H., Bustleton, Pa. 





221. Marie Sophie Schwartz: Will you please tell me some- 
thing of Marie Sophie Schwartz, author of The Right One, Two 
Family Mothers, Birth and Education, etc.; where her books 
can be obtained, and their standing ?—K. E. L., Mobile, Ala. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 
205. Zhe Vain Bluebird: The lines are from J. T. Trow- 


The quotation cited should run thus: 
*¢ And, look! 
Into the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain bluebird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float.” 
The poem is exquisite in its delicacy.k—U. G. B. Pierce, Po- 
mona, Cal. 


bridge’s Midsummer. 








ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








DARBY AND JOAN 
From the February number of ‘‘ Romance” 











UPPER NORTH RIVER 
A suggestion by Thomas Moran, From the February number of ‘‘ Romance” 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


GROUP OF ASSINIBOINES 
From *‘ The Story of the Indian.’’ By George Bird Grinnell. Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 





Leite na? ll, ‘i 


IN A LAM-SI-HOAN VILLAGE 
From the volume ‘‘ From Far Formosa.’’ Courtesy of Fleming H. Revell Co. 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


aa 


BOULEVARD ST, GERMAIN 


From ‘‘ Imagination in Landscape Painting.’’ By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Courtesy of Roberts Bros. 


PRINCE CHARLES OF VALOIS RODE INTO FLORENCE OLD TOWERS OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF STAMBOUL 


From “‘ Great Men’s Sons, Who They Were, What They Did, and How They Turned Out.” From “ Constantinople.”” By F. Marion Crawford. Courtesy of 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons Chas. Scribner’s Sons 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 











ELEANOR MERRILL 





From ‘As the Wind Blows.’”’ By Eleanor Merrill. Courtesy of 
JOHN HARE Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
Frontispiece to ‘‘ John Hare, Comedian.” By T. Edgar Pemberton. 
Courtesy of George Routledge & Sons 


oe. 4f PAULI, BOURGET 
e. Js e 


nee, e?? > a 
From The Land of Ph mise.” By Paul Bourget. Courtesy of Frontispiece to ‘Statesmen Three.” By A. C. Fisk. Courtesy of the Statesmen 
F. Tennyson Neely Publishing Co. 





